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Art. 1.—CononizaTIon aNp AntTiI-CoLoNIZATION. 


Jn Inquiry into the Character and Tendency of the American Colonization and 
American Anti-Slavery Societies: By Witutam Jay. Second Edition 1285. 


Letters to the Hon. William Jay ; being a reply to his “ Inquiry into the American 
Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies.’ By Davin M. Reesz, 


M. D., of New-York. 


WE resume the thread of our remarks on these books, where 
we left it at the close of our Jast number. 

In respect to the compromise of principle on the part of 
northern colonizationists, it must be confessed, that Mr. Jay’s book 
leads to some views of great importance. Not that there has been 
that deliberate compromise which Mr. Jay’s hostility to coloniza- 
tion induces him to attribute to every unguarded or erroneous ex- 
pression ; but the association with southern men, whose feelings are 
of course very different respecting slavery, and the blacks in gene- 
ral, from our own ; the holding of meetings in a slave-district, where 
of course the jealousy upon those subjects is very strong, might 
naturally lead to the partial if not entire abandonment of that bold 
and manly stand, upon many questions connected with the welfare 
of the colored race, which duty and nobleness alike require. It is 
the same influence in kind, which leads christians by their associa- 
tion with impenitent men, to a conformity with this world; the 
same influence which will be felt upon the purity of religion, if anti- 
slavery men shall invite promiscuously to their prayer-meetings,—as 
there seems to be reason for fearing that they will do,—evangelical 
christians, ‘unitarians, christ-ians and universalists ; the same which 
one might suspect has already reached Mr. Jay, when, as while he 
is writing concerning the emancipation of slaves, he inquires, ‘* Was 
it misguided piety, that induced Mr. Jefferson to set his sleves free 
hy his last will?” whereas, nothing can be plainer, than that Mr. 
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Jefferson’s motive, however commendable it might be in other re- 
spects, was not piety of any sort, either judicious or misguided. 

But it is good to take counsel from an opponent. Let ail colo- 
nization men, as they are solemnly bound to do, admit whatever is 
true against themselves, and see to it hereafter, that their conduct 
in this particular may give no occasion either for reproach or grief. 
The evil is not inseparable {from colonization. Even allowing that 
the bitter accusations of Mr. Jay do convey a faithful and not a dis- 
torted representation of the state of facts, the purpose of destruc- 
tion, towards which he aims them, may still be very sinful, and one 
by no means to be abetted, especially with those sentiments of 
“unrelenting hostility” which Mr. Jay professes on godly princi- 
ples to entertain. It is certainly not to be recommended, that the 
Colonization Society should take upon itself to act upon subjects 
not proposed in its constitution ; but, on the other hand, it is cer- 
tain, that colonization cannot stand high above opposition, unless 
its members boldly occupy the whole ground of truth upon every 
subject connected with the welfare of the blacks. If the advocates 
of slavery, who may be connected with colonization, will not bear 
this, so much the better; and if southern colonizationists will not 
harmonize with it, but must needs depart, Jet them depart. As we 
are accustomed to think, when southern congressmen threaten to 
retire from the Union, if congress shall entertain the purpose of 
abolishing slavery in the national domains, so do we think about 
this matter. We love the Union with all our hearts ; we earnestly 
wish the co-operation of our southern brethren in a pure enterprise, 
but we love and and wish for the freedom and happiness of the 
African race still more. 

Not only upon the subject of slavery, and the topics immedi- 
ately connected with it, may counsel be taken from Mr. Jay’s 
book, respecting the errors of our past, and the duties of our fu- 
ture conduct, but also upon the general subject of the efforts which 
are to be made for elevating the condition of the colored man, 
and promoting his happiness at home. We are aware, that, until 
within a very few years past, nearly every thing,—it is true, Mr. 
Jay,—nearly every thing that has been done at all, has been the 
work of colonization men, rather as individuals, indeed, than in 
the capacity of members of any national association. But the 
entire amount which has been accomplished is small, compared with 
what the case has demanded. The reproaches of our anti-coloniza- 
tion fellow-citizens ought to provoke us “ to love and good works.” 
If they are just, certainly they should be received with candor ; if 
unjust, so much the better, if still they are so received. 

Now if Mr. Jay had rested his argument upon a sober view of 
the state of facts; if he had confessed for himself, for his friends 
and country, that there has been great sinfulness in this mat- 
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ter, resting upon usin the sight of God; if then he had charged 
upon colonization a tendency to increase this state of things, by 
its having held up continually the degradation of the colored race, 
without any adequate expression of sympathy or efforts for its relief 
and remedy ; if he had said further, that there is evidence that some 
persons, professedly attached to the society, have not been animated 
by love for the man of color, but by prejudice and hatred ; painful as 
the admission must be, we could not have taken the responsibility 
of withholding it. But this would have tended toward reform, 
and not have aimed at destruction; and Mr. Jay very dispassion- 
ately charges on the scheme, hatred to the blacks, for its great 
animating motive, and the oppression and slander of them as a 
settled and deliberate system of policy; and in the second chapter 
of his work, trains up his heavy artillery for the attack in the two 
following enormous propositions, which he backs and defends by 
formidable quotations : 


‘THE SOCIETY EXCUSES AND JUSTIFIES THE OPPRESSION OF 
THE FREE NEGROES, AND THE PREJUDICES AGAINST THEM. 

THE SOCIETY DISCOURAGES ALL ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE THE 
CONDITION OF THE FREE BLACKS.’ 


The following are a part of the quotations which precede (we 
shall soon give others which follow) the foregoing propositions. 
Mr. Jay’s quotations amount to several in number under each 
head, and he remarks, that they are selections, and form but a 
small proportion of those to the same purpose which might have 
been adduced : 


‘Free blacks are a greater NUISANCE than even slaves themselves.’ 
Address of C. C. Harper, Af. Rep. vol. ii. p. 189. 


‘Of all classes of our population, the most vicious is that of the 
free colored,—contaminated themselves, they extend their vices to all 
around them.’ Speech of Mr. Clay, Vice President, 12th Report, 
p. 21. 


‘ This class of persons, a CURSE AND CONTAGION wherever they 
reside.” Af. Rep. vol. iil. p. 203. 


‘ A large mass of human beings, who hang as a vile excrescence upon 
society.’ Address of C. L. Mosby, before a Col. Sec. in Virginia. 


‘ There is a class (free blacks,) among us, introduced by violence, no- 
toriously ignorant, degraded and miserable, mentally diseased, broken- 
spirited, acted upon by no motives to honorable exertions, scarcely 
reached in their debasement by the heavenly light.? Editorial Article, 
Af. Rep. vol. i. p. 68. 


There are seven other quotations of the same general charac- 
ter; and of the twelve, all except the four which are credited 
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anonymously to the African Repository, are from the mouths or 
the pens of citizens of slave States. ‘They are introduced by Mr. 
Jay by a paragraph of which the following is a part: 


‘For the purpose of raising money, it is the policy of the Society to 
appeal to all the various and discordant motives that can be incited in 
behalf of the colony. A strong and very general prejudice exists 
against the free blacks. It is unfortunately the policy of the society to 
aggravate this prejudice, since the more we abominate these people, 
the more willing we shall be to pay money for the purpose of getting 


rid of them.’ Jay, p. 18. 


Now, of the spirit of the quotations, of which we have given 
a part, and which were thus introduced ; we should say, if called 
upon to express our opinion, that in part it appears, to use the 
softest language, highly censurable, in some other part injudi- 
cious, and for the rest, that it depends much upon the connection. 
It is possible that some one, or more of them and others like them, 
which even Mr. Jay has never seen, may have been identified 
with some monstrous attempt made somewhere in those distant 
regions where we never traveled, to enhance and kindle the preju- 
dices against the free blacks, for the purpose of raising money to 
get rid of them. But having long been intimate with colonization, 
and having in almost every article or speech which we have read, 
or listened to, met with some forcible exhibition of the degradation 
of the African race, we cannot recall a single instance, in which it 
did not strike us at the time, as having been made simply to show 
the immense importance and the benevolence of removing the 
colored man from under those influences which make him so de- 
graded, and placing him where the light of heaven may shine up- 
on him, asa man in the noblest capacities of our race. These 
exhibitions may have had an incidental and undesigned effect to 
aggravate prejudice ; but never, never in a single instance, have we 
known the effort made, in colonization addresses, to “ aggravate,” 
or even toappeal to prejudice against that class, for the purpose of 
carrying on that cause. In fact, this whole community knows the 
motive to have been, in very many instances, if not all, directly the 
reverse. But Mr. Jay has gone so far in the exercise of his ‘ un- 
relenting hostility,” as to assert it to have been the policy of this 
great system of colonization, which has Jain near the heart of New- 
England for many years, to cause men to abominate the blacks, 
with a view to collect money for their removal. 

But, where a strong antipathy has taken possession of any man, 
it is impossible to tell what mistakes even his honesty may not run 
into. ‘1 do not wonder,” said an abolitionist of the modern 
school to the writer, ‘‘1 do not wonder that colonization is un- 
popular with the colored people; it comes to them with so ungra- 
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cious an introduction, say ing, you cannot be elevated in this coun- 
try, you must remove.” ‘The speaker of these words was a man 
of great intelligence and worth, who occupies a conspicuous place 
in one of our “public institutions, but a strong anti-colonizationist, 
and a valued member of the Anti-Slavery Society. Not very long 
after, the same speaker expressed his conviction, that the colored 
race are by nature inferior to the whites, and can never become 
their equals ; nor did he perceive his own unreasonableness, till 
the reply was made to him, ‘ You said before, that colonization 
was ungracious ; but how much more honorable to the blacks are 
the sentiments of myself,—a colonization man, who believe indeed, 

that their race cannot for a long period, and perhaps never, W hile 
remaining in this land, be elevated to equality with the whites, by 
reason only of certain circumstances,—than the views of yourself, 
an anti-colonization man, who believe they can never be eleva- 
ted to that equality, under any circumstances, by reason of their 
very nature?” 

It should be remarked further, that whatever censure may justly 
be applied to the unkind spirit which is manifest in one part of the 
twelve quotations given under this head by our author, it may be 
truly said of the remainder, that, whether they are judicious or 
not, their application to the purpose intended, depends entirely 
upon their connection in the articles from which they have been 
taken. ‘There is certainly nothing on the face of this latter por- 
tion, which determines that they had their origin in hatred to the 
blacks ; ; and in the case of the last quotation especially, from the 
African Repository, it will be a surprise to us if we do not find 
upon referring to the printed document itself, which we have not 
at this present time the means of doing,* that this very sentence 





* On referring to the document itself, as we have lad opportunity to do since 
the remarks above were penned, what do we find? Reader, behold ! 

“Poverty can find access to the halls of wisdom: in one place rises an asy- 
lum fer the deaf and dumb, in another a blessed retreat for the insane; the 
wretched female is invited into a place of refuge; the distressed orphans find a 
home of peace and virtue; and the destitute, sick, and aged, and infirm, the 
friendless stranger and worn-out mariner, see mansions prepared for them by the 
rulers of our land, and have offered to them a couch of repose and the kindest 
ministrations of religion, 

* There is a class, however, more numerous than all these, introduced among 
us by violence, notoriously ignorant, degraded and miserable, mentally diseased, 
broken- “spirited, acted upon by no motives to honorable exertions, scarcely reac h- 
ed in their debasement by the heavenly light; yet where is the sympathy and ef- 
fort which a view of their condition ought to excite ? They wander unsettled and 
unhefriended through our land, or sit indolent, abject and sorrowful, by the ‘streams 
which witness their captivity.’ Their freedom is licentiousness, and to many, 
restraint would prove a blessing. To this remark there are exceptions ; excep- 
tions PROVING, that to change their state would be to elevate their character, that 
Virtue and enterprise are absent, onLy because absent are the causes which cre- 
ate the one, and the motives which produce the other.”’ 

The italics and capitals are ourown. We will not attempt to guide or to 
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was introduced as a sincere argument,—whether a sound one or 
not, is not now the question,—for bettering the condition of these 
people, by taking them out from under that condition of evil and 
unfortunate influence, whose deep-rooted existence is an unhappy 
truth. Jt may be all imagination, and doubtless if it be not so, 
the circumstance was entirely unsuspected by our author; but we 
fancy, that there is apparent in the paragraph with which the 
quotations are followed up, and which we give at length, some se- 
cret consciousness of a necessity, just at this spot, of assisting the 
reader to a right impression by means of inuendoes,—thus : 


‘ We may here remark, that the tone of these extracts is very differ- 
ent from that used when the speaker desires to excite sympathy for the 
wretched. We are told that these people are vicious and debased, but 
no hint is given that their vice and debasement are the result of sinful 
prejudices and cruel laws. No appeal is made to the spirit of chris- 
tianity to pour oil and wine into the wound of suffering humanity. We 
are not reminded, that these wretches are our brethren, for whom 
Christ died. Nothing is omitted to impress us with a sense of the 
depth of the misery into which they are plunged ; but for what object 
are these frightful pictures presented to us? Is it to urge us to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to instruct the ignorant, and to reform the 
wicked ? No, but to transport them to Africa!’ Jay, p. 19. 


Now, inasmuch as the word “transport” is as germane to Bota- 
ny Bay as it is to Liberia, and has come by use to have, on that 
account, a disagreeable association, arising out of the criminal ju- 
risprudence of a foreign nation ; and inasmuch as the word colo- 
nize has come, by its connection with great analogies in the history 
of civilized nations and the foundation of mighty empires, to have 
a noble and soul-exciting association ; it would have been counter 
to all the laws which regulate the hostility of antagonist minds, 
for Mr. Jay to have written colonize, instead of transport. 'The 
reader is requested, however, to go over the paragraph again, from 
the beginning, with the single substitution, to colonize them in Af- 
rica. We prefer, however, ourselves, to take it without the change ; 
and we say, that if the effect of transporting to Africa is proved to 





express the emotions of the reader. We only bid him notice two palpable 
facts : 

1. It is not the free blacks alone who are spoken of in the passage cited by 
Mr. Jay. The writer is speaking of the blacks as a class, distinctly including 
bond and free. 

2. There is no design and no tendency to justify or excuse oppression or pre- 
judice, or to discourage any attempt at improving the condition of the persons 
spoken of; but on the contrary, the design and tendency of the passage is to 
awaken sympathy and effort, by resisting prejudice. 

We will not believe that Mr. Jay, in this and similar instances, has not been 
imposed upon, by taking at second-hand the notoriously unfair quotations of Mr. 
Garrison. 
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be this, to endow unhappy and oppressed men with a full enjoy- 
ment of their privileges and rights, it might be the very noblest 
purpose for which frightful pictures could possibly be presented ; 
so that Mr. Jay’s attitude, at this instant, is much the same as if 
he had said to some assembled board of internal improvement, 
‘«¢ And why is all this expenditure of money and time,—this bustle 
of men and engines,—this crowding of passengers into carriages ? 
is it to feed the hungry among them,—to clothe the naked,—to be- 
nefit, by salutary truth, their undying but depraved souls? No, but 
to transport them on a rail!’ Undoubtedly, Mr. Jay, it is so; and 
undoubtedly, as the subject of all these aforementioned appeals 
was colonization, the purpose designed was not directly to clothe 
or feed the colored poor, but to transport as many as desire to be 
transported, rather than to remain. ‘The question is not now re- 
specting the wisdom of the plan, but respecting its real motive ; 
and if it should appear to be the most futile scheme for promoting 
human happiness, that ever entered the head of a projector, that 
has nothing to do with our present point of disagreement. You 
have said, that these appeals which you have quoted, were made 
for the purpose of aggravating the prejudice against the free blacks, 
in order that men, abominating them more than ever, may give 
more money than ever for their removal. You have presented 
these appeals as a few specimens only of a great class, and as ex- 
hibiting, on the whole, the true character of that mass of speaking 
and writing upon the subject, which has been before the people 
for these twenty years. We say, on the other hand, that all un- 
prejudiced New-England is witness, that those of her pastors and 
of her self-denying beneficent laymen, who have held, and have 
constantly listened to, language on this topic, and who have com- 
posed the only efficient body of colonizationists through all her 
bounds, have never harbored such an idea, and would never for a 
moment have endured it; in short, that the great prevailing mo- 
tive of New-England colonization has been benevolent. But 
why, say you, adhere so closely to New-England? Because, we 
reply, our argument is on New-England ground ; the matter at 
stake is New-Enyland influence; and we choose to debate the cha- 
racter of colonization at the spot where the heart of colonization 
beats, and not at the extremities, where the question of its charac- 
ter is far less vital, and where we all have far less means of judg- 
ing what that character is. 

We now come to the quotations which, in Mr. Jay’s book, fol- 
low, and are intended to sustain the two principal propositions al- 
ready mentioned. Of these we shall give as many as shall suf- 
fice to convey an idea of the whole: 


‘SEVERE NECESSITY places them (free negroes) in a class 
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be this, to endow unhappy and oppressed men with a full enjoy- 
ment of their privileges and rights, it might be the very noblest 
purpose for which frightful pictures could ‘possibly be presented ; 
so that Mr. Jay’s attitude, at this instant, is much the same as if 
he had said to some assembled board of internal improvement, 
«¢ And why is all this expenditure of money and time,—this bustle 
of men and engines,—this crowding of passengers into carriages ? 
is it to feed the hungry among them,—to clothe the naked,—to be- 
nefit, by salutary truth, their undying but depraved souls? No, but 
to transport them on a rail!’ Undoubtedly, Mr. Jay, it is so; and 
undoubtedly, as the subject of all these aforementioned appeals 
was colonization, the purpose designed was not directly to clothe 
or feed the colored poor, but to transport as many as desire to be 
transported, rather than to remain. ‘The question is noi now re- 
specting the wisdom of the plan, but respecting its real motive ; 
and if it should appear to be the most futile scheme for promoting 
human happiness, that ever entered the head of a projector, that 
has nothing to do with our present point of disagreement. You 
have said, that these appeals which you have quoted, were made 
for the purpose of aggravating the prejudice against the free blacks, 
in order that men, abominating them more than ever, may give 
more money than ever for their removal. You have presented 
these appeals as a few specimens only of a great class, and as ex- 
hibiting, on the whole, the true character of that mass of speaking 
and writing upon the subject, which has been before the people 
for these twenty years. We say, on the other hand, that all un- 
prejudiced New-England is witness, that those of her pastors and 
of her self-denying beneficent laymen, who have held, and have 
constantly listened to, language on this topic, and who have com- 
posed the only efficient body of colonizationists through all her 
bounds, have never harbored such an idea, and would never for a 
moment have endured it; in short, that the great prevailing mo- 
tive of New-England colonization has been benevolent. But 
why, say you, adhere so closely to New-England? Because, we 
reply, our argument is on New-England ground ; the matter at 
stake is New-England influence; and we choose to debate the cha- 
racter of colonization at the spot where the heart of colonization 
beats, and not at the extremities, where the question of its charac- 
ter is far less vital, and where we all have far less means of judg- 
ing what that character is. 

We now come to the quotations which, in Mr. Jay’s book, fol- 
low, and are intended to sustain the two principal propositions al- 
ready mentioned. Of these we shall give as many as shall suf- 
fice to convey an idea of the whole : 


‘SEVERE NECESSITY places them (free negroes) in a class 
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of degraded beings.’ Address of Mr. Rives to Lynchburgh Col. Soc. 
Afr. Rep. vol. v. p. 238. 

The severe legislation, I will not say, that under all circumstances 
it is too severe, the severe legislation of the slave states, which drives 
their emancipated blacks to “the free states, and scatters the NuI- 
SANCE there, attests that we have a share in this evil.’ Speech of 
G. Smith, Esq. Vice President, 14th Report, p. xiii. 

‘ The habits, the feelings, all the prejudices of society,—prejudices 
which neither refinement, nor argument, nor education, NOR RELI- 
GION ITSELF CAN subdue, mark the people of color, whether bond 
or free, as the subjects of a degradation inevitable and incurable.’ 
Alddress of the Connecticut Col. Soc. 

‘ We do not ask that the provisions of our constitution: and statute- 
book should be so modified as to relieve and exalt the condition of the 
colored people whilst they remain with us. Let these provisions stand 
in ALL THEIR RIGOR, to work out the ultimate and unbounded good 
of these people.? Memorial of the New-York State Col. Soc. to 
the Legislature. 

‘If we were constrained to admire so uncommon a being,’ (a pious, 
highly-cultivated, scientific negro,) ‘ our very admiration would be min- 
gled with disgust, because in the physical organization of his frame we 
meet an insurmountable barrier even to approach to social intercourse, 
and in the Egyptian color which nature has stamped on bis features, a 
principle of repulsion so strong as to forbid the idea of a communion 
either of interest or of feeling as utterly abhorrent.’ Afr. Rep. vol. vii. 
p. 331. 


To the foregoing we add one from a source not quoted by Mr. 
Jay: 

‘ Now, when to ignorance, degradation of caste, and a great defi- 
ciency of those qualities : intelectual, moral and pecuniary, “which se- 
cure social equality, is added THAT PHYSICAL REPUGNANCE on 
the part of the whites so earnestly alledged, it seems to me, that 
a stronger barrier of defense in the premises, [the possibility of con- 
tracting marriages,] could not be erected.’ J. G. Birney’s letter upon 
Slavery. 


If, as Mr. Birney admits, there really exists a ‘‘ physical repug- 
nance,” as is “so earnestly alledged,”’ then it seems not unrea- 
sonable to say, as the Connecticut Colonization Society are stated 
to have said, that “ religion itself” cannot subdue it. We do not 
ourselves consent to either the one proposition or the other. But 
as to the last, the generous interpretation of the language of the 
Connecticut Society would have thrown the mere letter aside, and 
made their meaning, whether in itself tenable or not, as a point of 
doctrine, to appear thus: not, as Mr. Jay would interpret it, that 
our “ blessed religion” has not the power of “ changing the heart, 
subduing evil affections, and removing unholy prejudices ;” but, as 
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Mr. Jay will not interpret it, that in matter of fact, these “ preju- 
dices” will continue to exist in spite of “ refinement,” of “ argu- 
ment,” of ‘ education,” and of “religion itself.” None but a 
perfectionist would seriously deem the power of religion to change 
the heart, called in question by any one who should base a conclu- 
sion upon the idea that selfishness, or indolence, or prejudice, or 
any similar form of sin, will continue to exist in spite of * religion 
itself.” Let us be careful not to excuse what is censurable. ‘The 
expression used by the Connecticut Colonization Society has cer- 
tainly by itself an incautious appearance, and there zs a purpose for 
which it might most usefully be quoted : still, the rule is a good one, 
—whether ever before laid down in these words we do not aver,—not 
to strain at a meaning as being inexpressibly unutterable, when the 
language seems to be only ill-advised. ‘The effort, in a solid and 
valuable work, to make the worst out of bad, bad out of doubtful, 
and indifferent out of good, puts it lower by at least one degree in 
a reader’s confidence, than if bad were shown as bad, doubtful as 
doubtful, indifferent as indifferent, and the good left to itself. 

As to the expression respecting the legislation of the South, 
quoted by Mr. Jay as having come from “ a most worthy coloni- 
zationist and a distinguished officer of the society,” as it has been 
taken not from the mouth nor the pen of that individual, but from 
the hearsay evidence of a reported speech, it is not altogether un- 
reasonable to question, whether such an expression, !n the shape in 
which it stands as quoted, was ever in fact uttered by the reputed 
speaker. Appearing, however, where it does, on the pages of the 
African Repository, it is so far fair evidence for the purpose with 
reference to which it has been cited by Mr. Jay, whether it was 
ever spoken or not; and there ought to be no effort to avert the 
legitimate effect of that or any similar evidence, whatever it may 
be. Our author has entered into an exposition of the laws enact- 
ed in the slave states, respecting their colored population, which 
shows them to be execrable beyond endurance. And in terms 
scarcely less mild, ought the Connecticut proceedings in relation 
to the education of that race, to be spoken of. It is just and pro- 
per, that the Canterbury proceedings and the black-act should be 
made, as Mr. Jay has made them, the odiuin of this generation. 
And it was more than proper, it was a strong necessity, that the 
judicial decision which would have taken from our colored popu- 
lation their rights of citizenship, and which by the way is not yet, 
and is not likely to be, law in the State of Connecticut, should be 
thoroughly sifted and scattered, like chaff to the winds. 

But in all this exposition, as well as in all other of this sort, Mr. 
Jay has kept in view one darling object, and has striven to make 
colonization the subject of that bitter hatred and contempt, the 
exercise of which in his own mind, seems in a measure to over- 
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throw our author’s judgment, when he writes upon this subject, 
and often turns his vigorous and direct style into an inuendo-like 
and half-caviling strain. Of the inuendo, the following may be 
taken as one instance. In the narrative of the Canterbury pro- 
ceedings, the reader finds a paragraph beginning thus: 


‘Having thus identified their cause with that of the Colonization 
Society, and secured the sympathy of its numerous and powerful friends 
in Connecticut, Mr. Judson and his associates proceeded to further ope- 
ration.’ 


And what is it, inquires the anxious reader, that is wrapped up 
in the ‘ thus” of Mr. Jay’s paragraph, and which indicates that 
the sympathy of the numerous and powerful friends of coloniza- 
tion in Connecticut was secured? Let Mr. Jay speak for himself: 


‘On the 22d March, 1833, the “ civil authority and selectmen’? of 
Canterbury made their ‘‘ APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN COLONIZA- 
TION SociETy.” In this most extraordinary paper, they expatiate on 
the benevolence of the Society towards the colored population, and de- 
plore the opposition it encounters from certain individuals who have 
formed ‘‘ the Anti-Slavery Society.”? These men, they assert, wish to 
admit blacks ‘‘ into the bosom of our society,” and would ‘¢ justify in- 
termarriages with the white people.’? ‘They then recite their own 
grievances, detail the proceedings of their town-meeting, dwell on Miss 
Crandall’s pertinacity in pursuing her own plans, express their horror 
of abolition principles, and state that Mr. Garrison had said, that the 
excitement in Canterbury ‘is one of the genuine flowers of the Colo- 
nization garden ;”’ and they add, “ Be it so, we APPEAL to the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, to which our statement is addressed,—we 
appeal to every philanthropist and to every christian!” Mr. Judson’s 
name appears at the head of thesigners to the appeal.’ Jay, pp. 32, 33. 


Mr. Jay’s proof, that the friends of colonization in Connecticut 
did, as a distinct body, sympathize with Mr. Judson, and the “ se- 
lectmen,”’ and the town-meeting of Canterbury, in the grand evo- 
lutions of their strategy against Miss Prudence Crandall, is just 
this, when put into capitals, that * on the 22d of March, 1833,” the 
‘civil authority and selectmen’ of Canterbury, made their “ ap- 
PEAL TO THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION society.” On the “ 22d 
of March,” 1835, this appeal had not been treated by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society with the respect of a notice; but the 
want of a fact is here supplied by an insinuation. Mr. Jay says: 


‘ It was not probably expected, that the managers of the parent so- 
ciety would officially notice the appeal, but a mode was devised on the 
be of Connecticut colonizationists, of publicly expressing their appro- 

ation of Mr. Judson’s conduct. On the anniversary of the declara- 
tion, that ‘‘ all men are created equal,” and afew days after Miss Cran- 
dall’s imprisonment, the Windham County Colonization Society, [in 
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which county Canterbury is situated,] convened, and appointed Mr. 
Judson their orator and agent, thus proclaiming that HE was the man 
they delighted to honor. Another response to the appeal was in a few 
days heard from New-York. The chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the New-York City Colonization Society is the editor of the 
New-York Commercial Advertiser, and its columns were loaded with 
criminations of Miss Crandall, and vindications of the Black Act, etc. 
etc.’ p. 39. 


Mr. Jay also asks, in relation to Mr. Judson’s aforementioned 
appeal to the American Colonization Society : 


‘What would have been thought of such an appeal to the American 
Bible Society ?? 


But, Mr. Jay, that is nothing to the purpose. ‘The only ques- 
tion of the sort which has any pertinency to your object, would be, 
What would have been thought of the Bible Socrety, if such an 
appeal had been made to it? and this is the form in which you 
were morally bound to put the question, for this is the point to which 
you intended that your question should go, when put in respect to 
colonization. But if put in this shape, which is its only unmasked 
one, every man would see at once that the Bible Society stands 
on its own footing, independently of any appeals made to it or not 
made,—and that the Colonization Society does the same. In 
fact, Mr. Judson did appeal to the whole body of christians, accor- 
ding to Mr. Jay’s quotation, which reads thus: “ Be it so: we ap- 
PEAL to the American Colonization Society, to which our state- 
ment is addressed,—we appeal to every philanthropist, and to 
every christian!” but Mr. Jay has so printed the quotation, that 
while the colonization shines in ttalics, the philanthropy and 
christianty pass undistinguished in obscure roman. It would 
otherwise, upon the very face of the matter, have appeared as 
fair to argue, that christianity is a lie, because Mr. Judson “ ap- 
PEALED”’ to it, as that colonization is something worse, because he 
in the same breath “* apPEALED” to that. 

One other instance, before closing this article, we shall notice, 
of Mr. Jay’s frequent inuendo. It may be found on the 35th page, 
in the sentence following : 


‘ About the time of the return of this writ, the Legislature of Con- 
necticut assembled, and so successfully had the Canterbury persecu- 
tion been identified with colonization, that a law was passed to sup- 
press the school, and all others of a similar character.’ 


That is to say,—no, to insinuate,—that as colonization was 
espoused by the body of Connecticut voters, the Legislative rep- 
sentatives were of course, in general, colonization men, and there- 
fore passed the act, which Mr. Jay speaks of in another place as 
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having very generally received the title of the ‘“ Black Act.” 
But on the 37th page, we are surprised to find the following pas- 
sage, touching this identical affair. 


‘Well indeed might the public press, with some memorable excep- 
tions, execrate the Black Act ; and well indeed might Mr. Judson feel 
impatient under the obloquy that was falling upon him, as the chief in- 
stigator and manager of the prosecution.’ 


Now as the press is the organ of public sentiment,—and not the 
most pure and elevated portion of it either, as the American press 
stands just at present,—and as public sentiment, in the different towns 
of New-England, was at that very time, “ with some memorable 
exceptions,” decidedly in favor of colonization, how is Mr. Jay to 
extricate himself from the inconsistency of making a body of the 
community send to the Legislature colonization representatives, 
and then “ execrate”’ their colonization enactments? Ah! we see 
how Mr. Jay can do it : he can say, that the “* Black Act,” as it was 
feared, went too far even for colonization, and it was thought on the 
whole expedient to denounce it. Mr. Jay can put the word “ ex- 
pedient” in italics, and the phrase, “even for colonization,” in 
capitals; the sentence will then serve to cover any apparent in- 
consistency, and in respect of its own reasonableness and truth, 
will enjoy the advantage of chiming in most harmoniously with 
the greater part of what Mr. Jay has said directly respecting colo- 
nization in the preceding part of the same chapter. 

A chapter of the work under review is devoted to a discussion 
of the influence of the colony at Liberia upon the slave-trade ; and 
in this department of his warfare, Mr. Jay leads up his host 
with the intent utterly to demolish colonization, arrayed as 
follows : 

First, Mr. Jay puts in the fore-front many extracts from coloni- 
zation speeches and reports, and from the African Repository, 
which declare that the slave-trade is extinct within the colony, and 
the reach of its immediate influence ; next, he apprises the reader 
of a most astonishing display of counter extracts, which is to be 
forth-coming ; and lastly, he brings up the rear with an assem- 
blage of extracts from the same African Repository, which declare 
that the slave-trade is actually carried on in the places where it 
had before been announced to be extinct. By this course of ar- 
gument, Mr. Jay,—although he has exhibited much rashness of 
assertion on the part of certain advocates of colonization,—has 
not so much accomplished the specific purpose which he had in 
view, as he has brought out conspicuously, and set in sun-light, the 
entire sincerity of the society on that subject, and the unques- 
tionable honesty of its agents abroad, and its managers at home. 
When the slave-trade was in fact (for such at one time we take the 
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fact to have been,) broken up within certain limits, the managers, 
it would appear, had announced the event; but when afterwards 
their agents at the colony find the trade revived, or existing un- 
checked, and so inform the managers at home, these last suppress 
nothing, conceal nothing, but publish the unhappy fact officially 
and openly. It is precisely upon an analogous course, as it ap- 
pears in the writings of the sacred historians, that an extended and 
convincing argument has been constructed, to prove the honesty of 
the historians, and the truth of their records; and the mate- 
rials collected in this chapter of Mr. Jay’s book, notwithstanding 
they prove the inconsistent rashness of some orators, furnish of 
themselves an argument of similar import, to establish the integ- 
rity of a society whose very operations Mr. Jay affirms to be 
marked by duplicity and knavery. We pass next to an extract 
from the chapter which relates to the difference of colonization 
and christianity. As found in the chapter itself, it is preceded by 
several quotations similar in their purport to those which appear 
in the beginning of the extract. 


‘This Society proposes to add another regenerated CONTINENT to 
our globe, and ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLIONS to the family of 
civilized man.”? Speech of Elliot Cresson before the Society. Afr. 
Rep. ix. 360. 

The number of agents to be employed, are proportioned to the 
mighty work to be achieved. 

‘The society proposes to send out not one or two pious members 
of christianity into a foreign land, but to transport annually, for an in- 
definite number of years in one view of its scheme, 6,000, in another 
56,000 missionaries of the descendants of Africa itself, to communi- 
cate the benefits of our religion and the arts.” Mr. Clay’s speech 
before Kentucky Col. Society. Af. Rep. vi. 24. 

It will be observed that these missionaries are to communicate the 
benefits of both religion and the arts, and they are to be taken from 
two classes. The 6,000 are to be the annual increase of the free ne- 
groes ; the 56,000 are to be manumitted slaves. The character of 
the first class is thus given by Mr. Clay in the same speech in which 
he proposes their employment: 

‘Of all descriptions of our population, and of either portion of the 
African race, the free people of color are by far, as a class, the most 
corrupt, depraved, and abandoned.” 

As this seems rather an unpromising character for teachers of religion, 
we presume this portion are to be confined to instruction in the arts ; 
and that the explanation of religious mysteries, and the inculcation of 
moral duties, are to be entrusted to the 56,000 just released from bon- 
dage. Of the peculiar opportunities afforded them by the laws of the 
slave States, for fitting themselves for their new vocation, we may 
speak hereafter. Of this “‘ great company of preachers,’’ about three 
thousand have already set up their tabernacle at Liberia. We might 
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naturally suppose, that a colony of missionaries would be a holy city, a 
sort of New Jerusalem, and such we are assured it is. We have heard 
of ‘ the poetry of philanthropy,” as applied to the sympathy expressed 
by abolitionists for the sufferings of the slaves ; the following extracts 
prove, that there is a poetry of colonization which 


‘* Can give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.’ 


“Tt (the colony) is already to the African tribes like a city set upon 
a hill, which cannot be hid. A thousand barbarians, who have long 
mado merchandize of their brethren, and been regarded themselves as 
the objects of a bloody and accursed traffic, come within its gates, and 
are taught the doctrine of immortality,—the religion of the Son of 
God.” 8th Report, p. 14.—1825. 

Here we have a solemn and official annunciation by the Board of 
Managers, of one of the most extraordinary facts ever recorded in the 
annals of missionary exertions. It appears from official documents, that 
at the date of this report, the whole number of emigrants could not 
have been more than 242, and had probably been reduced by death 
below that number ; and of this number a large portion were, of course, 
women and children. Yet this little band of christian missionaries, just 
escaped from the ignorance and vice in which they had been enveloped 
in America, and still struggling for existence ina sickly climate, and 
amid all the hardships and privations of a recent settlement in a savage 
land ; casting aside the fear of man, and with a faith almost miraculous 
in divine protection, admit within their gates an army of barbarians, 
four times the number of the whole of their little community ; barba- 
rians too, who had long been engaged in a bloody and accursed traffic, 
making merchandize of their brethren ; and these barbarians suddenly 
divested of their savage character, sit humbly at the feet of the newly 
arrived messengers of heaven, and the natives of .frica receive in- 
struction in the doctrines of immortality, and the religion of the Son of 
God, from lips that had never uttered any other language than broken 
English ! ! Itis singular that in the subsequent documents of the society 
we hear nothing farther of these thousand barbarians. How many be- 
came converts to the religion in which they were instructed ; how long 
their attendance on the missionaries was continued, and why it was 
afterwards totally suspended, are points on which no information has 
been vouchsafed to us.’ Jay, p. 62—64. 


Mr. Jay, inthe foregoing extract, has fairly entered, it will be 
seen, upon that department of rhetoric which embraces jibes and 
sneers ; for which, however, in this instance, his qualifications 
appear, in our judgment, to as little advantage as, in other instan- 
ces, his qualifications for fair and impartial discussion. As to the 
quotations embraced in the extract, let it be admitted that they are 
exaggerations,—and for the sake of argument, if you will, exagge- 
rations to a ridiculous degree: but our author is singular in his 
reading, if he gathers from Mr. Clay’s language, that the Society 
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is expecting to send out so many pious, devoted missionaries, in 
the strict sense. All the extent that a candid reader would give 
to that idea, it seems to us, would be, that these colonists going 
out, would form a community in which the true religion would pre- 
vail, and from which it would extend into other parts of the con- 
tinent ; thus making those colonists to be, in that obvious and not 


improper meaning of the term, “ missionaries.” And so, as to 


the “thousand barbarians,” whatever play of the fancy may be 
evident in the wording, yet the sober interpretation is just this,— 
that so many, ora great many native Africans, coming into the co- 
lony, for purposes of trade, or moved by curiosity, do become ac- 
quainted with the religious tenets of that christian community ; 
not, as our author will have it, in order to give his sneer a more 
perfect pointing, that they “sit humbly at the feet,” etc. etc. But, 
you say, the whole story of the “ thousand” is ‘an exaggeration. 
Good: and Mr. Jay’s interpretation is a new exaggeration heaped 
upon the first. But we continue our extracts : 


‘It is natural we should wish to know more of these wonderful teach- 
ers, and fortunately we are presented with the following picture of them 
by an eye-witness : 

** The holy Author of our religion and salvation, has made the hearts 
of a large proportion of these people, the temples of the divine Spirit. 
I have seen the proudest and profanest foreigners that ever visited the 
colony, trembling with amazement and conviction, almost literally in 
the descriptive phraseology of St. Paul, find the secrets of their hearts 
made manifest, and falling down upon their faces, worship God, and re- 
port that God is in the midst of these people of a truth.” Ashmun’s 
Letter, 31st December, 1825. Af. Rep. ii. 90. 

We should certainly conclude from these accounts, that these holy 
men were blessed with 

** Composed desires, affections ever even, 
Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heaven.” 


Yet strange to tell, we are presented with the following perplexing 
statement, by the same eye-witness : 

6 Abost twelve months since, it (the colony) had entirely given way, 
as the committee are but too well apprised, to a blind and furious ex- 
citement of the worst passions, caused by a somewhat unfortunate policy 
operating on ignorance and invincible prejudice. During my absence 
for health, the “people were obliged to taste some of the bitter fruits of 
anarchy, and by the singular mercy of God, only escaped those trage- 
dies of blood, which can 1 find no modern parallel, but in the histories of 
the civil aamahion and devastations of St. Domingo.” ? Ashmun’s Letter, 
15th January, 1825. Af. Rep. i. 23. Jay, pp. 64, 65. 


‘Inasmuch, therefore, as in the beginning of 1824, the colony 
had been much disturbed by a “ furious excitement of the worst 
passions,” Mr. Jay curls his lip, and repeats sarcastic lines over 
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Ashmun’s statement, dated two years afterwards, that God had 
since poured out his Spirit in a revival of religion. ‘This may be 
received as an appropriate exhibition of that partizan anti-coloni- 
zation which the so-named “ abolitionists’ of 1833—5, have 
chosen for their favored cause. Ashmun, with his great heart, 
lived for the free blacks, and consumed his vigor, and measured his 
span, on the Liberian shore; and now that his soul has departed, 
and his body reposes in the sacred spot almost within our view, 
we are made to feel, that Mr. Jay’s magnanimity can find nothing 
better to do, than to bring together his frank and his pious state- 
ments, and sneer at both. In minds already little, anti-coloniza- 
tion finds a chamber ready swept and garnished, but in more ele- 
vated spirits it has a work to do,—it cannot stay, but it will wither 
and cast out the noble feelings of our nature. It is a little and be- 
littling cause. It isin this one thing an apt resemblance of Mil- 
ton’s Pandemonium, which, though it held the throne of Satan, 
and embraced a vast multitude, yet compelled the spirits within, 
Satan and his counselors excepted, to shrink in their dimensions 
to the size 


“of that small infantry, 
Warred on by cranes.” 


But we make room for another extract : 


‘It is deeply to be regretted, that some distinguished colonization- 
ists have of late attempted to lead the public to hope, that in future no 
emigrants but such as are of good moral character, will be permitted to 
go to Liberia. It is difficult to reconcile such an attempt with moral 
rectitude, unless it be accompanied with a total and avowed abandon- 
ment of colonization as a means of relieving the country from the nui- 
sance of a free colored population, and from the guilt and curse of 
slavery. Of the gross inconsistency (not to use a ~ harsher term ,) of 
colonizationists on this subject, the proceedings of a colonization meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, October 31st, 1834, afford a striking example. On 
motion of the Rev. Dr. Beecher, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: ‘* Resolved, that the establishment of colonies in 
Africa, by the selection of colored persons who are moral, industrious, 
and temperate, is eminently calculated of itself to advance the cause of 
civilization and religion among the benighted population of that conti- 
nent; as well as to afford facilities to the various missionary societies 
for the prosecution of their pious designs.’ Jay, pp. 67, 68. 


No doubt “ it is difficult,” most sinfully difficult, for our author 
to “reconcile with moral rectitude” the resolution offered by the 
worthy gentleman named in the extract. It is a difficulty the 
same with that of overcoming prejudice, and restraining wrongly 
directed zeal, and correcting erroneous impressions. It is a difficulty 
which every anti-colonization man, of the current anti-slavery 
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stamp,—let us not be understood as speaking of every man who 
does not go even to our guarded length in favor of colonization,— 
must find well-nigh overwhelming. Indeed, it must be entirely 
so to an individual, who, while he knows that half the piety of 
New-England joins with the Rev. Dr. Beecher in expecting hap- 
piness to arise to the whole African race by means of coloniza- 
tion, can say with Mr. Jay, in the 70th page, that hatred to the 
blacks can alone delude us into the belief, that in colonizing them, 
or, as Mr. Jay expresses it, ‘‘ banishing them from our soil,” we 
are doing God service. In the extract which follows, and which, 
with the note, we print just as we find it printed, we understand 
our author boldly to avow, that the resolution above referred to 
was but one measure of a system of scheming hypocrisy. 


‘We have remarked that EXPEDIENCY is unhappily the governing 
principle of the society, and to this principle must be attributed the re- 
cent talk about select emigrants. 

Funds are low and temperance is popular, and all at once we hear 
that the colonies in Liberia are to be temperance colonies ; and that the 
emigrants are to be * moral, industrious, and temperate.’? And so we 
are to send the good negroes away, and keep the bad at home! And 
yet, by transporting the few moral, industrious, and temperate indi- 
viduals, that can be selected in a vicious and ignorant population of be- 
tween two and three millions, we are to abolish slavery!! Surely colo- 
nizationists, by holding such language, pay but a poor compliment to 
their own candor, or the common-sense of the community. The truth 
is, there never has been and never will be a selection made.”* Jay, 
p- 69. 


The sweeping allegations of duplicity and unprincipled cun- 
ning, which are embraced in the foregoing extract, we shall not 





* Since the first edition of this work, a public meeting has been held (17th 
March) in New-Orleans, preparatory to the departure of some manumitted slaves 
to Africa. Atthis meeting the intended emigrants were arrayed before the au- 
dience, and the Agent of the Amer. Col. Soc. informed them that the society 
was “unalterally determined to send to the colony none but such as are willing 
to pledge themselves to total abstinence from ardent spirit.” He also announ- 
ced that one negro had been rejected as an emigrant “ on account of his habits of 
intoxication.” A pledge was then read to the negroes, and they were ordered to 
signify their assent by rising, which they accordingly did. See New-York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, 1st April, 1335. 

This New-Orleans scene will afford no gratification to the friends of temperance ; 
nor will it permanently advance the cause of colonization. Ina population uni- 
versally addicted to intoxication, ONE is selected as a public example of the 
abhorrence of the society to drunkenness, and is shut out from the promised 
land, not for refusing to take the pledge, but on account of his intemperate habits ; 
while his companions are required to promise tetal abstinence, under the penalty 
of spending their lives in bondage! ! 

If the society wishes to promote temperance, instead of extorting pledges from 
miserable slaves, let them exercise the power they possess of excluding all in- 
toxicating liquors from their colony. 
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take the pains of endeavoring to refute, but shall suffer them to 
make their own impression on the reader’s mind. On the reader’s 
mind, however, that impression can hardly differ in one point from 
its effect on our own, to wit, that there must be rottenness somewhere 
in the cause which converts one christian into a dogmatical accuser 
of his brethren, and that such bitter fruit cannot but draw its nu- 
trition from a bitter root. ‘The concluding sentence contains an 
evident cavil. It is known as well to Mr. Jay, as to any one, that 
the power of excluding ardent spirit from the stores and counters 
of the colonists in opposition to public sentiment,—if such it shall 
prove to be,—in the colony, is not possessed, in fact, by the parent 
society, whatever its rightful authority in the case may be. For 
in the course of a very few paragraphs, that author thus dis- 
courses respecting the tenure by which the society’s authority in 
the colony is held. ‘ Were the colony now to declare indepen- 
dence, how would the society reduce it to subjection?” ‘ Sup- 
pose the colonists engage in the slave-trade, who is to punish or 
control them?” ‘ Suppose in time they find the influx of emi- 
grants inconvenient, and refuse to admit them, who shall coerce 
them ?” 

It would probably be said by Mr. Jay, that on our principles we 
ought to find it ‘difficult to reconcile” these things in his book 
“‘ with moral rectitude,” in their author ; but we do not so find it. 
With a strong general honesty of purpose, and through a vehe- 
ment indignation at the abuses to which millions of his fellow-men 
are wrongfully subjected, he has indulged, by no means willfully, in 
unjust reproaches towards a vast body of christians, who feel with 
him on that great subject, but whose motives he totally misappre- 
hends. Should it ever come to pass, that his aberrations, as an 
author, from the path of that charity which “ suffereth long and is 
kind, behaveth itself not unseemly,—rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth,”—shall be as manifest to his mind as they are 
to ours, surely he will lament their effect more earnestly than we 
possibly can. But in the present state of feeling which prevails 
among all parties, there will continue to be, on all sides, self-mis- 
bodings and mutual misapprehensions, with bitterness of strife, 
down to a day so distant, that it wearies the expectations which 
wait for its arrival. 

{n taking leave of the work of Mr. Jay, which has been under 
review, it becomes us to remark, in respect to those fallacies of the 
judgment, and errors of the emotions or of the intellect, against 
which our testimony has been set up, and which, numerous and 
monstrous as they may seem, are little more than a specimen of the 
book itself, that we do not apprehend a hinderance to colonization 
as the most ominous effect, both of them and the great assemblage 
of like frailties, which are continually thrown in upon us from the 
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surrounding ocean of agitated and excited feeling. 'The true 
friends of colonization, taking spirit from opposition, may not suffer 
themselves to be provoked, except to good works; and often do 
make the violence of some new assailant the occasion for re- 
solving that our opponents shall yet be compelled to own the su- 
perior wisdom of our deeds, when they shall see the shores of 
Africa, by our means, encircled with a line of civilized and en- 
lightened society. But what we do apprehend and deprecate, is, 
a tameness or bluntness of feeling arising out of the injuries which 
are heaped on us by these our opponents, which may lead us to 
look on with a measure of indifference, when they themselves are 
trampled on by popular violence. ‘This, unhappily, is a day 
when, as respects the abolitionists, law is giving place, in some 
parts of the land, to the rule of a populace, and when, in other 
parts, bands of organized ruftians, in the shape of “‘ committees of 
vigilance,” are inflicting outrages upon free-born citizens, under a 
mock imitation of trial and of judicial sentence. At sucha time, 
let every man, forgetful of all occasions of resentment, stand for 
the rights of his fellow-man, remembering that they are also his 
own. Especially, let the man be crowned with general execra- 
tion, who will give his voice to curtail our warmest adversaries’ right 
to free and full discussion. Let not the whisper be endured, of 
adding to the existing slavery of blacks at the south such a slavery 
of whites at the north. 

Again, let every conscientious man set a watch upon his spirit 
in relation to the community of the free blacks. It is not improba- 
ble, as the immediate result of the anti-slavery movements at the 
north, that the slave states will renewedly oppress the blacks, by 
adding other enactments to their already cruel system of exactions 
and restrictions. Perhaps in the result, the free blacks of those 
states may be expelled from their homes and hearths in those 
sections, and forced to fly hither for a dwelling-place. We fear, that 
if they come, New-England and the other states, in their present 
excited temper, will not receive the fugitives kindly ; but if New- 
England does not receive them with humanity and kindness, 
then will she prove herself recreant,—no longer the land of the 
Pilgrims, no more the boast of her Pilgrim sons. 

The control which one excited passion holds over reason, and 
one unholy feeling over the better man, adds a necessity to 
these cautions, while the critical and hazardous issues of the pres- 
ent times give them solemn weight. One thing is lamentable 
above all others. It is, that the christian church in New-England 
must be divided in action on the all-absorbing questions connec- 
ted with emancipation, and that the determined advocate of 
slavery, who hates the anti-slavery man for his principles respecting 
freedom, and not making a discrimination between his case and 
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theirs, may perhaps look north, and think himself sustained in his 
resistance to anti-slavery purposes, by the great body of chris- 
tians there, who, in fact, do in the main agree with the abolitionist 
in those principles and purposes which the slave-holder most vehe- 
mently hates. We would that anti-slavery men would cause this 
separation to be no longer necessary, by ceasing to devise causeless 
oppositions and attacks, by refraining from bitter imputations, by 
ceasing to maintain as their organs public revilers, in so far as they 
are such, and “if there be any other thing contrary to sound doc- 
trine.” But this consummation is now so little to be hoped, that 
it can scarcely be devoutly wished. Little, in this respect, re- 
mains to the peace-maker, or him who would be such, but to wait 
and see how God shall turn in due time to his own glory the mis- 
directions of colonization, the frailties of abolition, and the deep 
wickedness and wrath of a slave-holding people. 
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Art I].—Curristian Pouitics. 


Tue prosperity of religion, and the highest welfare of our coun- 
try, require, that our political duties should be clearly understood 
and faithfully executed. ‘The political agitations which pervade 
every portion of the community, indicate a morbid state of the 
body politic, and invite our attention to the disease and to the 
remedy. This subject is peculiarly interesting to christians. They 
have shared largely in these excitements, and are responsible, in 
a great measure, for their influence upon the cause of Christ. It is 
not strange, that enthusiastic as we are in favor of liberty and 
independence, our feelings should have led us into errors and ex- 
cesses, which our sober and deliberate judgment will condemn. 
Let our sentiments and our conduct in every case be subjected to 
the test of christian principle, and we may safely abide the 
result. 

That we may come to a correct conclusion on this subject, it 1s 
important that we should entertain clear and definite ideas of the 
distinction between civil liberty and the liberty of the gospel. 
The former consists in the enjoyment of all that freedom from re- 
straint which is consistent with the welfare of society. The latter 
is an emancipation of the soul, a deliverance from the bondage of 
sin and Satan. Civil and political privileges should be estimated 
and sought after only as they contribute to this deliverance, and 
to the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘They are by 
no means indispensable to the enjoyment of christian liberty. 
This may be conferred in the highest degree while the body is 
bound with fetters and confined in a dungeon. Nay, these griev- 
ous privations and sufferings may be necessary to effect our entire 
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emancipation from spiritual bondage. ‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. Now 
no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous, 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness unto them which are exercised thereby.” The apostle Paul 
could exclaim, “ We glory in tribulations also, knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope.” He evidently set a low estimate upon that liberty which 
the world values most. ‘‘ Art thou called being a servant, care 
not for it, but ifthou mayest be made free, use it rather.” His 
anxiety was not to be freed from suffering, but from sin; and he 
labored incessantly, with this single purpose, to deliver himself and 
his fellow-men from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. 

The bible affords no encouragement to a spirit of rebellion. On 
the contrary, submission and obedience to the civil power were en- 
joined by the apostle, even under the tyrannical reign of Nero. 
“Let every soul be subject tothe higher powers. The powers that 
be are ordained of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God.” ‘ Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake ; for so is the will of God, that 
with well-doing ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men.” ‘There is a sanctity attached to civil government of every 
form and species, as an ordinance of God, and an instrument in 
his system of moral government, which entitles civil rulers not 
only to obedience but to a respectful reverence. Hence the com- 
mand, ‘ ‘Thou shall not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” 
The apostle Peter dwells on the enormity of this sin. “ The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and to reserve 
the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished. But chiefly 
them that walk after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and de- 
spise government, presumptuous are they, self-willed, they are not 
afraid to speak evil of dignities.” 

Christians are required to yield obedience and respect to civil au- 
thority, for the Lord’s sake, that by well-doing they may put to si- 
lence the ignorance of foolish men. They should not, by attempt- 
ing to remedy a political grievance, bring upon themselves the charge 
of evil-doers, and give occasion to the adversary to speak reproach- 
fully. Better that they should suffer for “‘ well-doing,”’ “ for this is 
thank-worthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, suf- 
fering wrongfully.”” Under all circumstances, and at every peril, 
they should adhere to christian principle, and do honor to the pro- 
fession of godliness. ‘Their political conduct, as well as their 
general demeanor, should be regulated by the precepts of the gos- 
pel; and no dispensation can be pleaded in one case, any more 
than in the other. What a change would be effected in the civil 
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condition of the world, if all who profess to be followers of Christ 
should adopt the following precepts as the rule of their conduct, 
and acknowledge their obligation in political morality. ‘I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil.” ‘Pray for them which de- 
spitefully use and persecute you.” “ Follow after the things 
which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 
another.” ‘For meat destroy not the work of God.” ‘Give 
none offense, neither to the Jews, nor to the gentiles, nor to the 
church of God.” ‘ Let all bitterness, wrath, anger, and clamor, 
and evil-speaking, be put away from you, with all malice.” “ Let 
nothing be done through strife or vain glory.” 

The depravity of the natural heart, as exhibited in the bible and 
in the history of our race, furnishes abundant evidence of the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the supremacy of law with the sanctions of 
religion, and of tempering all our political acts with the spirit of 
the gospel. Man is by nature a rebel against God, and an enemy 
to his species. ‘The carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” Whata 
deplorable picture is drawn by the pen of inspiration, of God’s own 
covenant people! “Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with ini- 
quity, a seed of evil doers, children that are corrupters; they have 
forsaken the Lord, they have provoked the Holy One of Israel 
unto anger, they are gone away backward! Why should you be 
stricken any more? Ye will revolt more and more. The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint. From the sole of the foot 
even unto the crown of the head, there is no soundness in it, but 
wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores.” The world has been 
filled with hatred and strife, injustice and oppression, rebellion and 
carnage, from the fall of man to the present period. Mankind are 
impatient and restive, even under wholesome restraint. The natu- 
ral propensities of the heart are continually struggling for unre- 
strained indulgence ; and nothing can preserve any people from a 
state of anarchy and licentiousness, but the power of religion, or 
the strong arm of government. 

The world has been enthusiastic and visionary on the subject of 
liberty. Whenever a people just emerging from barbarism have 
felt the weight of their chains, they have sought to be delivered 
from them. Liberty has been their darling theme, and the op- 
pression which they suffered was the only evil which their unen- 
lightened minds would foresee or comprehend. Under the in- 
fluence of these feelings, they have risen upon their oppressors, 
kindled the flames of civil war, and continued perhaps, for an age 
the work of rapine and murder, and then sunk down again into their 
former state of vassalage. ‘Their wrongs have excited our sympa- 
thies ; we have looked with an indulgent eye at their crimes, and re- 
joiced in every victory which they have achieved. There has 
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been much in their condition and their sufferings to palliate their 
conduct, and to call forth our compassionate feelings; for ‘“ op- 
pression will make a wise man mad.” Yet it should be remem- 
bered, that there is a standard of unerring rectitude, to which all 
our acts and opinions, whether political, individual, or national, 
should be conformed, and by which they will be judged. ‘The 
sentiment has been boldly advanced by some of our ablest states- 
men, that “ Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God :” and it has 
met with hardly a murmur of disapprobation throughout our en- 
lightened and christian land. Liberty has been regarded as an 
ultimate good of inestimable value, which all men who are depri- 
ved of. it may pursue on its own account, under all circumstances, 
and at any hazard. It is a subject in relation to which mankind 
have been influenced more by feeling than by reason or revela- 
tion. ‘They never count the cost, the blood and treasure, the sin 
and misery, of a rebellion, nor the insecurity of every possession, 
while they are afloat upon ‘the tempestuous sea of liberty.” 

How discordant are these views and feelings with the spirit and 
precepts of the gospel! In what part of the sacred volume can 
any thing be found which affords them the least countenance. The 
doctrines it inculcates breathe a very different spirit. Love, obe- 
dience, submission, forgiveness, patience, forbearance, long-suffering, 
are among the virtues which are enjoined upon every follower of 
Christ, and it is declared by our Savior himself, that all who take 
the sword shall perish with the sword. ‘These remarks do not 
tend to justify or palliate the crimes of tyranny, oppression, and 
injustice. ‘He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
fear of God.” Both rulers and subjects will be held responsible 
for the faithful discharge of their respective duties, and will be 
punished according to the nature and magnitude of their offenses. 

It is unnecessary for us to offer any qualification of the senti- 
ments here advanced, by stating particular exceptions to the com- 
mand, “ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man.” It is 
sufficient for our purpose that we do not use broader language than 
that of the sacred scriptures. We would merely say, however, 
what all our readers may have anticipated, that supremacy must 
always be yielded to the law of God; and the ordinances of man 
which are opposed to it have no validity, and have no claim to our 
obedience. 

Forcible opposition to government, and violent revolutions, are 
not necessary to aid the work of moral or political reform. They 
usually have a contrary tendency, by the encouragement of vice, 
of a spirit of insubordination and general licentiousness. To be 
free, a nation must first become virtuous. They will then be pre- 
pared to effect peaceably any political changes which may be ex- 
pedient in their government, and will possess a substantial security 
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for the uninterrupted enjoyment of freedom. From the earliest 
periods of history, mankind have been searching for some other 
conservative principle, some arcana of liberty, something in the 
form of government, or in the faculties of mind, some counter- 
poise of the passions, which might afford perpetual security to free 
institutions. But the search has been as fruitless as that for the 
philosopher’s stone. ‘The wisdom of this world is unable to re- 
pair the ruins of the fall. It cannot bring order out of confusion, 
and give peace to the conflicting elements of depraved passion. 
The course of our nature is downward. “ Facilis descensus averno.” 
All history bears testimony to this truth, and that there is no 
remedy for the evil but a change of our nature. What the world 
calls virtue is nothing but a tinsel morality, a fashionable costume, 
prescribed by public opinion, and not by the law of God. The 
virtue which qualifies a people for self-government, and which 
constitutes the life-blood of republics, is obedience to God. This 
virtue is essential to national prosperity, and the condition on which 
national blessings are bestowed. God says to all ihe nations of 
the earth, as to his ancient covenant people, “ Behold, I set before 
you this day a blessing and a curse. A blessing, if ye obey the 
commandments of the Lord your God, which I command you 
this day ; and acurse, if ye will not obey the commandments of the 
Lord your God.” Whether we would deliver our fellow-men 
from civil or spiritual bondage, we must send them the gospel. 
The missionaries of the cross are the heralds of freedom to a be- 
nighted and enslaved world. Without the gospel, a nation can- 
not be free ; and with it, they will not long be in bondage. ‘“ The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are open to 
their prayers ; but the face of the Lord is against them that do evil. 

And who i is he that will harm you, if ye be. ‘followers of that which 
is good ?’ 

In the civil history of our own country, there is more which 
should serve as a beacon to excite the vigilance and caution of 
other nations, than as a light to direct their course. Our frailties 
and vices are more prominent, and more apt to be copied, than our 
virtues. We have too little religion to sanctify and secure our 
civil privileges. Liberty with us, asin other republics, has degen- 
erated into licentiousness. It has been ‘ used as an occasion to the 
flesh,”’ and has furnished incentives to our most sordid affections. 
Unmindful of its original design and appropriate use, we have 
valued it as the means of selfish gratifications, and have rendered 
that homage to the goddess of liberty, which is only due to the 
Lord our maker. 

A variety of causes have contributed to divide our citizens into 
hostile political parties. It is not our purpose to investigate the 
origin, the principles, or the comparative merits of these parties. 
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We pronounce their very existence in a republic to be wrong, 
essentially wrong. ‘They are injurious to religion, and dangerous 
to free governments, and at the same time furnish evidence of the 
want of that virtue which is the effectual safeguard of liberty. 
If the citizens were under the influence of the gospel, mere differ- 
ence of opinion on political subjects would not array them against 
each other in hostile bands. Instead of having the spirit of com- 
batants, they would feel “like brethren of the same principle,” 
and would say, in the language of a distingu:shed statesman, ‘‘ We 
are all federalists, we are all republicans.” Christians cannot be 
aware of the immense evils arising out of political warfare. It is 
the very essence of civi] war; it excites and nourishes that malice 
which is murder, sows discord in families and neighborhoods, and 
“causes divisions and offenses” among brethren of the church. 
It encourages vice and discourages virtue, and brings over the 
minds of christians a worldliness and lethargy which cause the ways 
of Zion to mourn. ‘The spirit of party which is fostered by po- 
litical strife, is deaf to the voice of reason, and blind to the evi- 
dence of sense; it binds together its votaries with the strong cords 
of interest and passion, and prepares them for desperate efforts and 
ruinous measures. ‘‘ Where envying and strife is, there is con- 
fusion and every evil work.” 

Such a warfare is interminable. Neither party can hope to 
achieve a victory which is worthy of a triumph. ‘Truth, however 
weighty, cannot do it, while the great mass of the community are 
under the influence of party feelings. One side and the other may 
occasionally prevail, as passion, or prejudice, or zeal, or artifice, 
or accident, may give the preponderance ;_ but generally the advan- 
tage will be on the side of those who are least scrupulous about 
means, and who have least reliance upon principle. Men who love 
their country will never despair of the republic, and of course 
never cease to contend under the banners of party. ‘Their prin- 
ciples will bind them to this course, until they become convinced 
that the contest is as unpromising as it Is unholy. Ambitious and 
unprincipled men will not yield ; contention is their element, and 
party their only hope. Restore peace and harmony to the com- 
munity, and you deprive them of the means of gratifying their 
ambition. 

Religion and civil policy, duty and interest, require that the 
spirit of party should be extinguished, and that the minds of the 
people should be brought under the influence of the spirit of the 
gospel; that all political combinations which retard the progress of 
moral reform should be done away, and that the energies of all 
men should be employed in promoting the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer. Why should our peace be any longer ‘disturbed, and our 


government endangered, by intestine divisions ? Why give our 
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time to “ questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife, revilings, evil surmisings, and perverse disputings ””? Love 
will melt down the rancor of party feelings, and burst the strong- 
est cords of party. The polls need not and should not be de- 
serted. God has ordained that civil government shall be main- 
tained, and the citizens are responsible to him for a faithful exer- 
cise of the elective franchise. Having discharged this duty with- 
out any improper bias, and in the fear of God, they should feel no 
anxiety for the result. Obedience is ours, the blessing comes from 
God. “ The lot is cast into the lap ; but the whole disposing there- 
of is of the Lord.” 

The civil and religious privileges which we enjoy, and the dis- 
tinguished place we occupy among the nations of the earth, ren- 
der it highly important that we should exhibit the exemplar of 
a republic which it will be safe for them to imitate, and which will 
commend itself to their approbation. This civil community, like 
the church, should become the light of the world, and teach all na- 
tions, by their example, the true principles of republican institu- 
tions. ‘Too long have party strife and sordid passions, and the 
maxims of worldly policy, held us back from our high destinies, 
and held the world in suspense respecting the permanence of our 
government. ‘The moral transformation by which the kingdoms of 
this world are to become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, should be hastened. ‘To this object let all our political 
zeal be directed ; to this work our hearts and our hands should be 
consecrated. Measures of policy, and even constitutional pro- 
visions, are comparatively of trifling moment, and should not be 
permitted to divert our energies from this holy enterprise. _Politi- 
cal improvements will follow in the train of moral reform. ‘‘ ‘Take 
no thought, saying, what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed ? for after all these things do the 
gentiles seek ; for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 





On Symmetry oF CurISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Six Sermons on ‘' The Nature, Importance and Means of Eminent Holiness 
throughout the Church.’ By Rey. Presipent Brecuer, of Illinois College. 


WE hail with much satisfaction every new indication which this 
age of religious enterprise and activity is affording us, that some of 
the most gifted minds in the church are turning their attention to 
the inguiry,—What are the best means of imparting to the spirit 
of religious enterprise and action at the present day,a more equable 
and permanent character, by raising the standard of holiness in the 
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church, and by keeping it up steadily to a higher point? This sub- 
ject we regard as one of vast importance. No interest in the church 
at the present moment demands, we think, more attention than this. 
There is an unsteady, fitful zeal, directed ‘exclusively to some par- 
ticular objects in the wide field of benevolent enterprise, and sus- 
tained by no broad and general principles of benevolent action, 
which will ultimately accomplish but little good, and which may 
upon the whole do much hurt. If there ever was a period of the 
world, which required in an eminent degree the influence of a deep- 
seated, comprehensive, and all-controlling principle of piety in the 
hearts of christians, the present is that period. ‘The conversion of 
the world,—the object to which the church seems now to be begin- 
ning to address herself in earnest,—is an undertaking of very great 
difficulty, and one to which the present amount of faith and self- 
denial among the people of God, is by no means equal. ‘The day 
is far off, we fear, when “ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the whole earth as the waters fill the seas,” as things are now 
going on. ‘There must be more holiness in the church. ‘There 
must be more christian principle,—a stronger sense of duty, 
—more of the light and power of conscience, in the efforts of 
the church to spread the knowledge of salvation over the earth. 
This we regard as certain ; and it is a point which we have before 
and repeatedly urged, with what ability we could, upon the atten- 
tion of our readers, in the pages of the Spectator. We are glad 
that other and abler pens have, from time to time, come to our aid 
in this matter, and lent their efforts to promote the same design. 
In particular, we have regarded the Six Sermons of President Bee- 
cher of Illinois College, which are now lying before us, and which 
we intended to have noticed earlier, as a most timely and valuable 
contribution in aid of this object. We were glad to see these ser- 
mons in the National Preacher, and stereotyped, and scattered by 
thousands (as they have been) over the East and over the West. 
They are of so high a character for originality and strength, and 
adaptation to the times, that they will be read ; and being read, 
they cannot fail todo much good. ‘The esteemed author has done 
a public service to the cause of christianity through the iand, by 
writing and publishing these sermons. Will not his other engage- 
ments permit his giving us more such? It would afford us great 
pleasure to enter into some analysis of these sermons, and to pre- 
sent to our readers a more extended account of their contents, did 
not the length of time since they were published, and the wide ex- 
tent to which they have been spread abroad, render it quite unne- 
cessary. A single extract from the opening of the first sermon, 
will sufficiently make known the author’s design, and be all which, 
under the circumstances of the case, we feel it needful to transfer 
to our pages. 
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‘ How great the privilege, and how great the responsibility, of living 
in an age like this ! and to one who deeply feels this responsibility, and 
the shortness of life, how natural the inquiry,—How can I do most to 
secure the end in view? My time is short, the work is great. I desire 
to enter into it with all my heart and soul, and to be supremely engaged 
in some department of action. Which shall I select ? 

The inquiry is appropriate. A man cannot be supremely devoted to 
all departments of action. He must lay out his main energies in some 
one. He needs and must have a ruling passion, an all-absorbing pur- 
pose of the soul, of power to draw all else into its current, and render 
all else subservient to itself. And the natural course is to select some 
one of the great enterprises of the present age, and throw into that all 
the energies of the soul. Nor is it difficult to find an enterprise large 
enough to absorb the whole soul. Any one is vast enough to give ex- 
ercise to more than all the energies of the highest mind, and, to him 
who meditates much and deeply on it, to fill the whole horizon of his 
vision, and to seem more intimately connected than any other with the 
salvation of the world. Thus to one the cause of Sabbath-schools may 
easily become the most important of all ; to another, foreign or domes- 
tic missions ; to another, the discussion and defense of doctrinal truth, 
and the exposure of error; to another, the abolition of slavery ; and to 
another, the cireulation of tracts, or of the word of God. These and 
similar enterprises are, without doubt, great and glorious beyond con- 
ception. But neither one of them is or can become the leading and most 
important enterprise of the present age. Neither one of them can deserve 
to become the all-absorbing object of the soul, nor can safely so become. 

This prominence belongs to one enterprise, and only one,—an enter- 
prise at present not at all recognized as a great enterprise of the age, 
or as an enterprise at all; and on which public apathy is deep and ge- 
neral. Yet, on reflection, it must be seen to be the only one which de- 
serves the first rank, and the only one to which it is safe to give supreme 
and all-absorbing power in the soul, so as to compel us to view all other 
subjects only in their relations to it. The enterprise to which I refer is 
this :—THE IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION OF AN ELEVATED STANDARD 
OF PERSONAL HOLINESS THROUGHOUT THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH, 
—SUCH A STANDARD OF HOLINESS AS GOD REQUIRES, AND THE 
PRESENT EXIGENCIES OF THE WORLD DEMAND.’ Nat. Preacher, 
vol. x. p. 194. 


Our specific object in this article is closely connected with that 
announced in the foregoing extract ; and hence we have made this 
distinct reference to the above named publication, and placed. its 
title at the head of these remarks. But our object, though kin- 
dred to that of President Beecher, is not precisely the same ; his 
was to set forth the need of more eminent holtness in the church ; 
ours is to recommend, what we conceive to be scarcely less impor- 
tant, a greater symmetry of christian character ; to dwell upon that 
due proportion and harmony of the christian graces, which gives 
such a finish and such a beauty to the character of him who pos- 
sesses it, and which ought ever to be cultivated by christians, es- 
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pecially at this day. It will be remembered, that one of President 
Edwards’ signs of a gracious state, in his work on the religious 
affections, 1s ; this same proportion anil harmony among the chris- 
tian virtues, of which we are speaking. We think it is something 
more than simply an evidence of a gracious state ; it marks a high 
degree of maturity and vigor in one’s growth in grace, and ought 
to be cultivated with much assiduity and care, as a pre-eminent 
means of recommending religion to others, and of securing to 
one’s self a Jarger measure of usefulness among men. 

We will state what we mean by symmetry of christian charac- 
ter; the need there is of it; some dangers resulting from the 
want of it; the best means of cultivating it; its offeets on the 
prayers and labors of the church, and in their general intercourse 
with the world ; refer to an illustrious pattern of it in the life of 
our Savior ; and present some motives to the cultivation of it, 
drawn from the existing circumstances of our own age and 
country. 

By symmetry of christian character, we mean this: That noone 

virtue or set of virtues should be cultivated singly and alone, to the 
exclusion or neglect of others; but that all the graces ‘of the 
christian spirit, to whatever objects they relate, and so far as there 
is occasion for their exercise, should be cultivated i in due harmony 
and proportion ; so as to form when summed up together, one con- 
sistent and beautiful whole, running one into another, and relieving 
and strengthening each other, like the blending of colors in the 
rainbow, or the thousand intermingling varieties of form and hue 
in the one general lovely aspect of the summer landscape. We 
mean, more particularly, not that faith should be cultivated to the 
neglect of the practical doing of God’s will; nor that practical 
obedience should supersede the exercise of faith, We mean not 
that penitence for sin should be the only thing relied on as evi- 
dence of christian character, while a reformation of life is pretty 
much overlooked and forgotten ; or that a reformation in the out- 
ward life should be made every thing, while the inward sensibili- 
ties of the heart are left untouched by any emotions of true re- 
pentance. We mean not that duties directly owed to God should 
be made to swallow up all one’s time and attention, or that one’s 
thoughts and feelings should be exclusively occupied about the 
discharge of those duties which are more immediately owed to our 
fellow-men. We mean not that men should pray exclusively to 
promote the cause of religion, or converse and labor exclusively 
for this end, or give their property, and do nothing more. We 
mean not that men should be strict in hallowing the sabbath, and 
be all the rest of the week (as some are) absorbed in the world. 
But we mean, that there should be a just proportion and harmony 
between men’s attending to all these different things, and to all 
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other things which come within the circle of their duty to God or 
to one another. We mean what the apostle Peter meant, when 
addressing his fellow-christians he said, ‘ Giving all diligence, add 
to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, and to patience godli- 
ness, and to godliness brotherly-kindness, and to brotherly-kind- 
ness charity.” We mean in short, what the scriptures every where 
mean when they inculcate completeness or perfection in the entire 
circle of the christian graces, the whole being crowned and knit 
together by universal ‘ charity,” which is “ the bond of perfect- 
ness.” It is this beautiful antegrity of christian character, which 
the various instruction of the bible and of the providence and 
works of God is fitted to produce, and seems intended to produce 
in mankind. ‘The bible is not fitted to beget and nourish in man- 
kind only a single virtue or class of virtues; it is adapted to pro- 
duce and cherish a vast variety of virtuous feelings, according to 
the vast variety of objects which it presents to call forth such 
emotions. So of the providence of God. So of all his works. 
The proper impression of these things upon men’s minds, is just 
that symmetry and just that completeness and perfection of human 
virtue, in all its parts and as a whole, which we are attempting to 
describe, and which the scriptures so often enjoin. 

Nor is the character which we are attempting to delineate, at 
all incompatible (as some may suppose) with a person’s selecting 
for himself a single object of attention and pursuit, in the great 
field of christian benevolence and christian effort. It does not 
hinder a man from becoming an enlightened and devoted mission- 
ary to the heathen, that he loves the cause of Christ at home with 
a well-regulated affection, or that he loves the circle of his kin- 


dred and friends with a duly proportioned measure of esteem and 


regard for them. It does not interfere with the christian pastor’s 
peculiar interest in his own flock, so far as that interest is proper 
or desirable, that his heart goes out after the conversion of the 
world, or is fixed with a supreme and controlling strength of in- 
clination upon serving and glorifying the infinite God. It does not 
make you a less worthy parent, or a less worthy friend or neigh- 
bor, that you can look round upon the whole broad circle of your 
relations and duties, and feel some proper regard for them all, as 
they respectively fall under your notice. What human being (pa- 
rent, friend or neighbor,) was ever unfitted, in the temper and 
feelings of his heart, for rendering to those immediately around 
him their respective dues of esteem and love, by the fact, that 
there was in his mind a proper balance of the affections, and a 
right proportion of regard toward all the creatures of God, as they 
come separately or collectively under his notice. Cannot a father 
love his own son enough, while he loves the Lord Jesus Christ 
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and the whole world of mankind a great deal more? It is indeed 
true, that he cannot be equally employed in the direct pursuit of 
the happiness of them all, as he may be laboring to promote the 
happiness of his own family ; because, from the limited nature of 
his faculties, he cannot attend at one and the same time to all the 
different objects which may claim his regard. His direct efforts 
must be applied to a single object chiefly, or, at most, to a few 
objects. If, for example, he is a missionary, his direct efforts must 
be employed chiefly for those to whom he is sent. If he is a 
pastor at home, his principal attention must be turned to the 
taking care of his flock, and to the salvation of souls around him. 
But surely there is nothing in this fact to prevent his having a be- 
nevolence as large as the world, and a spirit of piety that leads 
him to place every other demand that is made upon his time or his 
affections, in subordination to the will and the glory of his Maker, 
so that God in all things shall be the supreme object in his soul. 
Surely, while he loves his fellow-men wherever he finds them, in 
every portion of the world, he is not thereby incapacitated for ta- 
king a proper interest in the little spot of earth which he calls his 
country and his home, the land of his fathers’ sepulchers, and 
the birth-place of his earliest attachments, hopes and joys. And 
just so in respect to the different virtues which in different circum- 
stances he is required to exercise toward the same objects. ‘There 
is, for example, a proper time for persons to mourn, and weep, and 
fast,and humble themselves before God for their sins; circum- 
stances often call for it, and make it an imperious duty. ‘There is 
also a proper time for gladness, and joy, and thanksgiving to God, 
arising in like manner out of a particular combination of circum- 
stances. Now there is surely nothing incompatible in our being 
called to weep and mourn in one set of circumstances, with our 
being called to rejoice and give thanks to God in another and dif- 
ferent set of circumstances. It is in fact only one and the same 
spirit of well-balanced regard for the will of God, manifesting it- 
self (in different forms) under all the changing aspects of his provi- 
dence toward us. It is but another exhibition of that duly pro- 
portioned and harmonious state of the affections, of which the 
writer is treating, and which goes to constitute that lovely, that 
charming symmetry of virtuous character, which it is the object of 
these pages to recommend. But it may be asked: Is there any 
peculiar need, at the present time, of recommending to christians 
the cultivation of this character? We think that there is some 
peculiar need of it, and that but a little attention to the existing 
state of things in the church will show it. How much does the 
cause of Christ suffer for want of it! In a portion of the church 
we see a violent contest going on for the support of certain views 
of religious doctrine ; parties are formed ; much acrimony of feeling 
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is indulged in; the characters of good men are violently assailed ; 
grave charges of heresy, and slander, and hypocrisy, of double- 
dealing, and tergiversation, of being now one thing and now another, 
just to serve a purpose, are literally advanced against men of hith- 
erto unimpeached integrity ; and the church is in danger of being 
rent asunder by a fiery zeal for orthodoxy, so called, while the 
“ charity which endureth and hopeth all things,’ which is the 
* bond of perfectness,” “the fulfilling of the law,” and “ never 
faileth,” is in danger of being cast out and trodden under foot, as 
if it were a thing of no value. Now, we do not think that essen- 
tial revealed truth can be too highly valued, or too earnestly con- 
tended for in the spirit of meekness, when itis in danger of being 
given up; but we do believe, that there is in some men a dispro- 
portionate and improper zeal even for truth itself, and still more 
for things which are called truth ; and that that beautiful and lovely 
symmetry of character of which we are speaking, is, on this point, 
much needed. ‘The church wants, in some portions of it, less 
zeal for certain points of alledged orthodoxy, and for certain theo- 
ries invented to explain and defend these points; and she wants 
more love to God, and love for souls, more hard work in trying to 
arouse men’s consciences, and more genuine humility. In other 
portions of the church, there is an attachment to external forms 
and rites in religion, and a reliance upon them, which we think is 
out of all due proportion, and of dangerous tendency. Forms in 
religion, to a certain extent, we undoubtedly must have, and these 
ought not to be needlessly departed from. But this attachment 
to mere external rules and technicalities, certainly may be carried 
too far; this reliance on an empty round of forms, and rites, and 
modes of expression, may introduce many and serious evils. It 
may be attended by a dread of all engagedness and fervor in re- 
ligion, as if such engagedness and fervor was of course irregular 
and fanatical; and it may lead on toa dull and dead apathy in reli- 
gion, as profound as the slumber of the grave, and almost as hope- 
less. Such, we fear, is in fact the condition of no small portion 
of the professed followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, at the present 
moment in our land. They exhibit not the least signs of life; 
they are mere creatures of ecclesiastical form and rule, and pro- 
vided these are retained and held in due estimation, they seem 
not to care what becomes of the life and power of godliness in 
men’s hearts. Among another class of christians, there is an ex- 
cessive morbid anxiety about revivals of religion ; not that revivals 
should take place, but that they should be guarded and kept 
within due bounds, that they should be conformed in all respects 
to what revivals were a century ago, and that there should be no 
innovation in regard to them. These good brethren appear to be 
afraid of changes, even for the better, on this subject. ‘They have 
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a mortal dread of every thing which looks like innovation. All dan- 
ger to religion seems to them to arise from something new ; there is 
no danger at all, in their view, in christians following the old beaten 
way, provided it be sufficiently gray with antiquity ,and still more es- 
pecially, if its legitimacy can be duly verified, by tracing its origin 
back to the “ gude countrie of John Knox,” or to the times of Dr. 
Twiss, Prolocutor of the Assembly of Divines that satat Westminster. 
Now we are not condemning all regard and veneration for these 
or any other illustrious names in the church. We love ourselves, 
on proper occasions, to go back to the dim and solemn shades of 
by-gone ages, and to gather from them whatever of instruction we 
can. We love torecur, when we can, to the opinions of the illus- 
trious dead of other Jands and other generations, and learn what 
they believed and how they practiced, on those great topics which 
are now in discussion in the church of God in our own country. 
But we do not believe that all sound orthodoxy, or all true wis- 
dom, must of course come from the ‘“ other side of the 'l'weed,” 
or be educed from the dim and solemn shades of antiquity. We 
do not think that the church, in its onward course toward the final 
consummation of its victories and its triumphs on earth, is never to 
become any wiser or better than it has been or now is. We think 
that the Spirit of God will yet shed down upon christians, 1n this 
world, an increase of light, and an increase of purity, and an in- 
crease of activity and energy in doing their Lord’s will, which will 
be in effect the greatest innovation that has ever taken place in 
the church, since there has been a church among men. 

On the other hand, there are christians also who are inclined 
to carry matters, even in a good cause, to extremes. ‘There is, if 
we are not mistaken, a tendency at the present day, on many 
points, towards a hurtful and dangerous w/traism. ‘Where seems to 
us to be, among many good men, a want of cue discretion,—of calm 
and considerate circumspection,—of looking at things on all sides, 
and weighing them in their diflerent tendencies to good and to evil. 
Certain abstract principies are assumed and proceeded upon ; and 
circumstances modifying these principles in their application to 
given cases, are not sufficiently taken into the account. Hence 
arises a headlong eagerness to accomplish certain results, highly 
proper and desirable in themselves, perhaps, without stopping to 
inquire whether these results are practicable or impracticable, or 
whether there is not some other and better method of accomplish- 
ing them. Slavery, for instance, is a great evil and a great sin. 
{t ought, therefore, by the consent of all, to be done away, just so 
soon as it possibly can be without compromising other and greater 
interests and duties. But as to the best measures for doing away 
this enormous evil, the wisdom of the wisest and best men in this 
nation is divided ; some urging a system of immediate and univer- 
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sal emancipation on the soil ; others, a more gradual and pre- 
paratory course, with or without colonization, as circumstances 
may seem to require. And thus, great conflicting parties are form- 
ed on this subject; men on either | side, of excellent character, are 
denounced as weak or wicked ; proscription and violence are be- 
ginning to take the place of sober reason and mutual forbearance ; 
in some instances, mobs have been created, who have controlled 
the regular operations of Jaw and justice, and committed violence 
(or seriously threatened it) on the persons and property of those 
who were obnoxious to them. In other instances, an exacerbated 
state of public feeling has led to a species of summary trial, con- 
demning by acclamation, and proceeding to execute the sentence 
without the intervention of judge or jury. In other instances still, 
other excesses have been committed, exhibiting in different forms 
the same general spirit. Now we are not about to say, that the 
blame of these illegal and violent proceedings lies exclusively on 
the one side or the other,—on immediate-abolition men or anti-abo- 
lition men. ‘There may be wrong, as there commonly is in simi- 
lar cases, on both sides. Dut we say, that these things evince that 
there is undue excitement ; that there is an unhealthy state of the 
public mind, at least on this subject ; and if we are not mistaken, 
there is in other respects also, a very visible inclination towards an 
unhappy and dangerous ultraism. ‘Do we not see, on the part of 
some, a similar disposition to carry matters to extremes, though in 
a less degree perhaps, on the subject of temperance? ‘This is a 
cause which our readers will bear us witness we have often advo- 
cated, and with what ability we could. We have verily thought 
that the cause of temperance was destined, in the providence of 
God, to be one of the grand agencies in preparing the way for 
bringing on the universal spread | of virtue and happiness over the 
earth. We think so still, if ultra principles and measures in regard 
to it are not introduced, and thus the seeds of discord among its 
friends are not sown, to the dividing of their counsels and the 
weakening of their strength. But we cannot refrain from asking, 

whether it is necessary to a complete triumph of temperance prin- 
ciples in the community, that the “ fruit of the vine” should cease 
to be used at the sacramental table? If it is, we frankly confess our 
fears, that the cause is well-nigh hopeless ; for it seems to us next 
to certain, that the proposed substitution of water for wine, in the 
eucharist, as an emblem of the Savior’s blood, can never be carried 
through our churches. And if it could, we should, with our pre- 
sent views on this subject, deprecate making the attempt; for we 
see not the necessity for it. In other points besides the foregoing, 
the same tendency to extremes of which we are speaking, is also 
to be seen, as might be shown by an induction of facts, if it were 
needful. 
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Now the character which we are recommending would go far to 
remedy this evil, if it were duly cultivated among ‘christians. They 
would be drawn by it nearer to each other, in “their fe elings and 
plans of benevolence. They would be more assimilated one to 
another. They would love each other more, and study to promote 
each other’s happiness. They would, individually and as a collec- 
tive body, exhibit a lovelier spectacle to the world ; so that the 
most careless would be forced to see, that there was a beauty and 
an excellence in the character here referred to, which they could 
not but approve and admire. 

There are dangers, also, resulting from the want of this charac- 
ter among christians, which are by no means unimportant, and 
which ought to be distinctly laid open. One source of danger on 
this subject is, that christians will be led to adopt mistaken views 
respecting many wmportant points of doctrine and duty. When 
the mind is occupied with a disproportionate concern about a few 
things in religion, there is danger that other things, equally impor- 
tant perhaps, will be lost sight of, or misunderstood, or, not im- 
probably, looked upon with contempt. For example, let a man’s 
mind be wholly absorbed in attempting to set forth and defend any 
supposed truth in physics, or any assumed doctrine of revelation, 
and let his feelings become heated by opposition; and how ex- 
tremely apt is he to lose sight of another truth, (of very high im- 
portance in all our inquiries on all classes of subjects,) to wit, that 
mankind, disputants as well as others, ought to love one another, 
and to seek each other’s happiness, and to be tender of each other’s 
reputation and each other’s peace of mind, even when they are 
called to oppose each other’s errors and sins. When the feelings 
of the mind, in any case, become strongly and exclusively inte- 
rested in one particular thing, there is in that fact a tendency to 
make the mind look upon every thing else as being comparatively 
unimportant, and thus to induce a false judgment respecting it. 
In this way it often comes to pass, that a wrong view of things is 
taken or confirmed, unhappy prejudices are created, as lasting as 
life, and errors even of the very worst kind are embraced. By 
such a mind very many things of interest and importance are not 
seen at all, as they truly are; while other things which do come 
under the notice of the mind, are seen only in a partial and dis- 
torted light. ‘The reason of this is, that certain views and feelings 
of the soul are unduly cultivated, and others are neglected. Now 
there is no way of effectually providing against the danger here 
referred to, but by cultivating that happy symmetry of Yeligious 
views and feelings. which we have undertaken in this article to set 
before our readers. 

Another danger on this subject is, that parties and party strifes 
well he perpetuated i in the church. Parties among good men are 
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usually formed, by their looking exclusively at a few points in reli- 
gion, and by cultivating, exclusively, or chiefly, a few of the christian 
virtues, while other points and other virtues are passed over and com- 
paratively neglected. ‘This it is which makes the stickler for Arminian 
sentiments in theology so upreasonably tenacious of certain favorite 
points connected with the self-determining power of the will, and so 
decided that his opponents on these points shall be in the wrong, 
and oftentimes so uncharitable toward them; asif they were among 
the worst of heretics, and had given up all truth that was worth 
contending for. ‘This it is, also, which makes the ultra Calvinist 
so tenacious of certain peculiarities in his belief, and sometimes 
jeads him to feel as if his opponents on the other side could hardly 
be entitled to his charity for them as christians. ‘This it is, ehiefly, 
which makes one man a violent abolitionist, and another man a Vi- 
olent colonizationist. ‘This it is which is contributing, at the pre- 
sent moment, no small share of influence to throw ‘the church in 
this country, and the country itself, into a state of unusual collision 
and alarm. And we see not how, while this disproportionate at- 
tention of christians to some points of ~ and practice prevails, to 
the neglect of other things of equal or higher importance, feuds 
and dissensions in the church are ever to come to an end, or how 
the peace and happiness of millennial times can ever take place. 

Another danger arising from the same source, is, that a false 
and unhappy view of christianity rtself will be exhibited to the 
world. Christianity never appears in its own characteristic excel- 
lence and loveliness, except when it is seen as a whole, in the 
proper symmetry and proportion of its various doctrines and duties. 
Its just claims to the attention of mankind, therefore, can never 
be impressed upon men’s minds, so long as it is set forth, i in the 
lives of its professors, only in broken and disjointed fragments. 
The world must have the entire representation set before them, 
or else they wil] have a false view given them. 'They must see 
christianity in the whole, as one harmonious system, one consis- 
tent, self-agreemg, symmetrical exhibition of what is reasonable, 
and right, and lovely, both in doctrine and in precept, or else it 
will not be seen by them truly, and as it is; consequently it will be 
seen under an unfavorable view of it, and will make an unfavora- 
ble impression. 

Another danger is, that good men will come in this way to 
cherish toward each an feelings of asperity and unkindness. 
It is hard for men seriously to differ in their religious views, with- 
out the result being iutual alienation and distrust. How many 
instances might be named, in which fast friends have in this way 
heen separated from each other in their feelings, and become 
“harder to be won than the bars of a castle.” They began by 
contending disproportionately for certain points, some taking one 
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view of them, and some another. ‘These different views which 
they took became magnified as they dwelt upon them, till at 
length, those who set out, as friends, to differ slightly, or on subjects 
of little importance, have ended confirmed and open enemies; each 
contending loudly for what each deemed essential truth, and each 
claiming, with no small self-complacency, the victory in the con- 
test. When will religious disputants learn to cultivate the whole 
of christianity,—the power as well as the form,—the spirit of its 
practical inculcations,—no less than a belief in the doctrines which 
it sets forth. 

Some of the best means of cultivating a proper symmetry of 
christian character, we think, are the following. First: Let chris- 
tiaus ever cherish a deep sense of the feebleness of their intellec- 
tual powers. ‘Their powers, at least, are feeble, when compared 
with the abstruseness and difficulty of many subjects about 
which we should be glad to know more. Now nothing tends to 
give to the mind of man a wiser or more efficient and proper 
control of its own powers, than just views of its weakness ; its real 
weakness, its actual incompetency to grapple with a vast variety of 
questions, that it may wish to discuss and settle, and that will 
continually offer themselves to its notice. It will in this way save 
itself from a great and useless expenditure of time and strength, 
that will otherwise be quite likely to be incurred. An undue re- 
liance on our intellectual acumen, an over-sanguine confidence that 
we are able to resolve difficulties which have baffled other minds, 
is ordinarily one of the first steps which men take, in running into 
those endless errors and doubtful disputations which have divi- 
ded and disgraced the church. Let us ever remember, that we 
are short- sichted beings; that we know and can know but a few 
things in this world with absolute certainty. When we have 
carried our inquiries on most subjects only to a very small dis- 
tance, we come into a region of comparative obscurity ; objects 
and their relations are seen dimly by us ; and so doubtful is the 
truth in relation to them, that merely a very small change in the 
position from which we view them, changes entirely their ap- 
pearance, making what before seemed right, now seem wrong, and 
what before seemed true and important, now seem doubtful and of 
little importance if true. One of the surest methods, therefore, of 
keeping the mind from running into wild and extravagant notions 
of things, and of maintaining a proper balance in its views and 
affections, is, to set out with the distinct impression, that our powers 
of discernment are adapted only to a small circle of objects ; that 
at best we can know but little, compared with what will remain 
unknown by us; and that much of what we call our knowledge, is 
in reality but conjecture, with different degrees of probability. 
When therefore we are urging our favorite opinions on any sub- 
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ject to an unusual length, so as to take a position on these subjects 
which had not commonly been taken by any one before, let us at 
least pause long enough to remember the feebleness of our 
powers ; let us consider that possibly we may be mistaken ; and let 
us be quite sure that our supposed discoveries of truth, which 
had eluded the search of others, are real discoveries of truth, be- 
fore we allow ourselves to rest in them as such. 

Secondly: Let christians be fully aware of the depravity of their 
hearts, and their consequent proneness to neglect their duty, 
especially i wm some of its more self-denying forms, though they 
may attend to it in some other forms which are less so. There 
are, in consequence of human depravity, some truths of the gospel, 
and some duties, which are peculiarly unwelcome, because they 
are peculiarly opposed to our natural evil inclinations. Let chris- 
tians be fully aware of this fact. Let them watch and see what 
truths and what precepts of the bible their hearts are most apt to 
oppose and reject, and seek to get rid of, and there let them set 
the strongest guard; there Jet them take the most pains; there 
practice the greatest self-denial ; and there let them endeavor to 
bring their minds to the cordial belief of every revealed truth, 
however crossing to their pride, and to the cordial practice of 
every known duty, whatever sacrifice of ease and self-interest it 
may cost. 

Thirdly: Above all, let christians cultivate a humble and teach- 
able frame of mind, desiring and seeking in prayer guidance 
from above in the path of their duty, that their religious 
character may be kept free from all foolish and hurtful eccentrici- 
ties and defects, and that they may be led to show forth, in their 
life and conversation, a true and genuine copy of the spirit of the 
gospel. 

The effects of the state of mind here described, on the chris- 
tian’s Jabors and prayers, and on his general intercourse with the 
world, woul, we scarcely need say, be exceedingly happy. This 
fair and lovely exemplification of what christianity is, this true 
and faithful representation by christians, in their lives, of what the 
gospel can do for mankind, to remove their native asperities of 
character, and to render them beloved and happy even in this 
world, would do more to recommend the gospel, and to bring its 
doles? into contact with men’s hearts and consciences, than all the 
set and formal defenses of christianity that were ever written. 
There would be a consistency in the christian’s conduct; a har- 
mony of one thing with another in his views, and feelings, and 
principles of action: an obvious reasonableness and proportion in 
the various articles of his belief ; and an adaptation in the things 
believed, to mold his temper and life into a delightful conformity 
with his duties and relations as a creature of God and a candi- 
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date for immortality, so that he could not fail to be a better anda 
happier man. ‘This the world around him would see. They 
would perceive what a blessed change the gospel] had wrought in 
his soul; how consistent he was in his whole christian character ; : 
how conformed to what is ft and proper; how amiable, useful, 
and respectable ; how free from those sad defects and unseemly 
extravagances, by which the usefulness of so many christians is 
impaired, their piety disfigured, and the cause of religion itself dis- 
honored in the eyes of the world. ‘They would see that happy 
combination of religious fervor and deep humility ; of unwav ering 
attachment to the doctrines of the gospel, and love to men’s souls ; ; 
of zeal for missions to the heathen and labors to save sinners at 
home ; of love to God and love to man; of faith and practice ; of 
retired intercourse with the Most High, and active and laborious 
obedience to his will; which happy combination of these things, 
in the christian’s life and character, is so important to make the 
right impression upon men’s minds, and the want of which has 
done so much to prejudice men’s minds against the truth. The 
effects on christians themselves, also, in respect to the augmented 
amount of good that they would do, would not be less happy. 
How differently would christians labor, and pray, and make saeri- 
fices for the advancement of the Redeemer’s cause, if they pos- 
sessed more of that delightful symmetry of character of which we 
are speaking! Whata settled, uniform, ever-active, and never- 
dying spirit of love, and watchfulness, and prayerfulness, would 
they exhibit! How much more good would they accomplish in 
their intercourse with wicked men ! What an additional weight of 
character in their eyes would they thus acquire! How much 
nearer to the primitive pattern would they come; how much 
nearer to the spirit and example of their Master in heaven ! 

In adverting to the pattern which our blessed Savior has set us 
on this subject, we are at once struck with the peculiar beauty and 
excellence of that pattern. Whata perfect and lovely symmetry 
of character did he exhibit! how harmoniously and exactly did 
the different virtues which compose his character fit in with each 
other, and blend together, in forming one perfect whole of moral 
excellence, one great and beautiful picture of whatever is most de- 
sirable and attractive in human conduct, in all the various circum- 
stances in which, as a man, he was called to act here on earth! 
Think of the circumstances of his early childhood. At twelve 
years of age, having been taken up to Jerusalem by his parents, to 
attend one of the great religious festivals of his country, and ha- 
ving distinguished himself there among the learned doctors, by his 
questions and answers, he unambitiously returns to his humble lot 
again, as the child of an obscure family in Galilee, and was sub- 
ject to his earthly parents, ‘until the time of his showing unto 
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Israe].’” At the very outset, he was an obedient and lovely child ; 

and in his subsequent and more public life, he continued to exhibit 
the same loveliness and excellence of character, in that happy 
blending of the different moral virtues into one consistent and per- 
fect whole, which mankind in every age have universally admired. 
How admirably did the distinct and separate traits in his character 
harmonize with each other,—his submission to his earthly parents, 
with his supreme regard for his heavenly Father,—his punctual at- 
tendance on the outward ordinances of religion, with his spirituality 
and inward devotedness of heart to God, ~_his fearlessness in re- 
proving vice and hypocrisy in high places, with his condescending 
tenderness toward the penitent and retiring poor who sought his fa- 
vor,—his compassion toward his enemies and crucifiers, when he 
saw them urged on by a blind rage against him, and that they knew 
not what they were doing, with his unsparing denunciation of the 
wicked scribes and priests, who knew better,—his conscious dig- 
nity and self-respect, with his deep humility,—his love to God, 
with his love to men, and his discriminating sense of the duties 
owed to both,—his submission, sweetness of temper, and meekness 
under injuries in his dying hour, with that perfect consciousness 
which he felt, that he was suffering wrongfully, and that he could, 
by simply desiring it, have legions of angels come to his aid! 
What a character of transcendent worth was here for our imita- 
tion! ‘Truly was it said of him, “ He hath done all things well,” 
‘he hath done nothing amiss.”” And the kind of well- doing which 
he exhibited, was eminently that of a happy teming and tempering 
all that he did ; no one virtue was cultivated or commended by 
him to the disparagement of another; no one set of duties was 
performed or enjoined, which should necessarily trench upon 
another; and every duty of every kind was carried back to its 
only appropriate or safe principle, the principle of evangelical love 
in the heart. On this simple principle, all other duty to God and 
to man was inculcated and made to depend, as its proper founda- 
tion. On this simple principle our Savior’s own lovely character 
was built. On this principle his entire system of instruction, as 
enforced upon the whole world of mankind, was constructed ; love 
was the grand basis upon which it was made to rest. Hence his 
beautiful summary of the divine law, as given to the Jawyer who 
insidiously asked him which was the first and great command- 
ment. His answer is worthy of being written indelibly on every 
heart ; he makes the grand element and the substance of all duty 
to God and man to consist in love. And this corresponds most per- 
fectly with men’s own perceptions of what is true and right in the 
case ; we all see at once, that if the principle of love be wanting, as 
the impelling motive of what we do, our conduct toward God or man 
has nothing in it which, in the sight of one who looks at the heart, 
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is morally right and praiseworthy. Just look, now, at this principle, 
this only vital spring in the heart, of all actual compliance with 
duty toward all beings in all possible circumstances,—see how it is 
adapted to form that harmonious and well-balanced character 
which we are describing. Let a man simply love the Lord his 
God with all his heart, and his neighbor as himself, and what a 
delightful consistency of character would it produce! let him be 
guided by pure love and good-will in all his conduct, and you will 
see at once how the entire circle of the christian graces will spring 
up and grow, as from their proper root. Now this it was which 
made our Savior’s character so spotless and so lovely. Let the 
same principle prevail among men; let it be found to exist and 
operate only in some good degree, though not in its perfect strength 
and maturity, as it did in the Savior, and as it will finally in all 
the saints; and what a fine specimen of moral excellence would it 
present! what a desirable state of society would it produce! what 
happy families, happy neighborhoods, happy churches, happy 
states and nations, would it constitute! how desirable would 
be its influence, were it universally prevalent! What other 
possession or distinction on earth possesses half the real value 
of this, or would accomplish half the amount of solid happiness ? 

The motives to the cultivation of this blessed temper, arising 
out of the circumstances of our own age and country, should be 
briefly noticed, before we close these remarks. We are a free 
people, and live atan enlightened period. In this country our insti- 
tutions and laws, our public morals, and prosperity, and happi- 
ness, our very existence as a nation, all depend upon the free and 
voluntary suffrages of the people. Here majorities must govern ; 
here, of course, public sentiment is all-powerful. In this nation 
there is no power higher than the will of the people constitution- 
ally expressed. How immensely important, then, is it, that this 
amazing power for good or for evil should be rightly directed ! 
Now what shall secure to it a right direction? Where is the 
principle that shall regulate, and keep right, the exercise of this 
tremendous power? Is it not, radically, found in the virtue of the 
people? And to give the best direction to this power, must there 
not be an extraordinary strength and vigor of christian principle 
pervading the mass of the nation? must there not be a sterner in- 
tegrity of character, a more harmonious and better balanced cul- 
tivation of the whole circle of the christian virtues, than is to be 
found elsewhere on the globe? It will not answer in this country, 
that christians should attend only to some points of duty, and cul- 
tivate only some portions of the christian spirit, to the neglect of 
others. Duty in every form must be attended to; God must be 
honored in his claims upon us; and the claims of our fellow-men 
must not be disregarded, whether they live at the north or the 
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south ; whether they are in favor of the existing administration of 
our government or any other ; whether, on the subject of domestic 
slavery in this country, they are colonizationists or immediate-abo- 
lition men, or whether they are entirely opposed to the whole sub- 
ject of setting our colored population free. ‘There is nothing that 
will, under God, save this nation from ultimate anarchy and ruin, 
but the sound and temperate principles of true piety and virtue,wide- 
ly sown among the people. Our past prosperity as a nation, in con- 
nection with the free spirit of our institutions, requires, beyond 
what is true of any other nation under heaven, the balance of a deep 
and well-proportioned spirit of piety among christians, to keep us 
from being lifted up with pride, and from undue self-reliance. At the 
same time, there are causes now in operation among us, strongly 
tending to disunion in our political confederacy, and to separation 
among christians. ‘The north and the south, it is easy to see, are, 
in the present course of things, coming into fearful collision on the 
subject of slavery ; and christians themselves, as they happen to 
live in the one or the other of these sections of our Jand, will be 
in danger of taking sides accordingly, in this great controversy. 

At the south, public sentiment and private interest will be likely 
to unite their influence in leading good men to oppose the immedi- 
ate emancipation of the slaves. At the north, where neither of 
the above causes exists to influence the minds of good men, there 
will be, of course, a readier adoption of the sentiment, that it is 
wrong for one man to hold another in bondage ; and efforts will 
consequently be made, from motives of religion and humanity, to 
do away what is thus regarded as a system of injustice and op- 
pression. And thus different portions of christians will become, 
there is reason to fear, arrayed ayainst each other, at Jeast on this 
subject. 

There are other causes in operation, also, tending to the 
same result. Efforts in the temperance reformation, when pushed 
beyond certain limits, may introduce disunion into the church. 
The same may be said of efforts to vindicate the sabbath from 
desecration, and of every benevolent enterprise of the day. Even 
the cause of missions itself may be advocated on such grounds, or 
such measures in regard to its prosecution hereafter may be re- 
commended and insisted on, as shall create unhappy divisions 
among its friends, and strengthen the hands of its enemies. May 
we not be permitted to ask, Is there even now no tendency to this 
result? is not the enemy already sowing his tares, in this respect, 
among the good seed of the kingdom, and looking for the fruit 
thereof in a harvest of jealousies and heart-burnings among breth- 
ren? If these things are so, (and we only put them in the form 
of inquiries, that our readers may judge for themselves,) is it not 
high time that the people of God should begin to take the alarm, 
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and that every one should inquire, whether he himself has not some 
favorite peculiarity in religion, to which he is so strongly attached, 
that every thing else is thrown into the shade by it? whether he 
is not, out of all proper proportion, attending to some duties and 
neglecting others, or urging upon his brethren, with a dispropor- 
ate zeal, some principles of conduct that are right, to the dis- 
paragement of others equally right and necessary ? 

We might illustrate our meaning, in these remarks, by reference 
to a great variety of subjects. Suffice it to allude to one. It 
is of great importance that the purity of revivals should be watched 
over with unsleeping vigilance, and guarded with great care against 
every thing which may tend to corrupt them, and bring them into 
disrepute with serious-minded and judicious christians. But there 
is a jealousy and a watchfulness on this subject which needs itself 
to be watched over, lest it should degenerate into a needless mor- 
bid anxiety about the manner in which sinners are converted, while 
the fact of their conversion becomes a matter of secondary in- 
terest. Now a person who really loves his Maker, and loves the 
souls of men, and who has cultivated a proper proportion and 
symmetry in his religious affections, will feel, first of all, desirous 
that sinners should be saved and God glorified ; he will be less so- 
licitous about the particular mode of operation, or the measures 
employed. Christian parent, have you in your family an uncon- 
verted child? And do you properly love God, and properly love 
the souls of your fellow-men? If so, you will feel very little 
anxiety as to the particular way or manner in which your child 
shall be brought home to the Savior, compared with what you 
will feel, that he may not be passed by, and left to perish in his 
sins. Just so in regard to revivals; let us use all due care to 
preserve their purity and their power, but let us at the same time 
feel, that in doing this, our governing object should be, that the 
greatest number of sinners should be saved and God glorified, and 
that if this object can be secured, all else pertaining to means 
and measures is of comparatively little consequence. Christians 
of this age havea great work to do. ‘Tbe enterprise of this 
world’s conversion has as yet scarcely been entered upon in good 
earnest; and it is an enterprise of vast magnitude and difficulty ; 
an amount of self-denial and personal effort for its accomplishment 
will be called for, very far in advance of what bas been hitherto 
done, or supposed necessary to be done, for that purpose. At the 
same time, God is opening a great and effectual door, and giving 
unwonted encouragement to undertake the work in sober earnest. 
Now what is the duty of the church at this interesting crisis? 
Surely not to waste her strength in strifes and contentions ; nor to 
cultivate some of the christian virtues and leave others uncultiva 
ted. Let her rather go to her Savior’s feet, and learn there what 
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she shall do. Let her cultivate his spirit, and emulate his 
labors. Let her cherish a// the virtues of the christian character, 
in their proper harmony and mutual dependence, and thus add to 
her effective strength (as she would) an hundred fold, and thus gird 
on the whole armor of God, and go forward in her work of be- 
nevolence and mercy, “ beautiful] as ‘Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, 
terrible as an army with banners.” 
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Wuen that able and graceful infidel, Lord Shaftesbury, attacked 
christianity, he called in question its purity as a system of morals. 
He maintained, that to regard our happiness in the practice of 
virtue, was mean and mercenary; and that a system of morals, 
which appealed by rewards and penalties to our self-love, must 
be a mean and mercenary system ; consequently christianity could 
never have had a divine origin. 

Admitting his first proposition to be true, that self-love and the 
practice of virtue are inconsistent with each other, we see not how 
his conclusion can be avoided. 

As the same position has sometimes been taken by the friends 
as well as the enemies of christianity, and as the question involved 
is a fundamental one in morals, we propose to inquire whether we 
may or may not be prompted to right action by self-love. 

By self-love is meant the desire of happiness,—we mean by it 
simply this, and nothing more. ‘This is its proper meaning ; ac- 
cording to good usage. ‘This, too, is its common meaning, and 
to use it thus, is, as Dugald Stewart has said, to follow “ the or- 
dinary language of modern philosophy.” 

With the state of mind described by the term self-love, we are 
well acquainted. It is that feeling which springs up within us in 
view of good,—the wish that this good were ours. We are ac- 
quainted with it in the form of appetites and propensities. When 
self-love fixes on different objects that are fitted to gratify it, for 
the sake of convenience we call it by different names, and these 
names are derived from the objects on which it fixes. 

Thus our desire of happiness, when directed toward food as 
the means of obtaining it, we call the desire of food ; when direct- 
ed toward knowledge, or ‘the esteem of others, we ‘call it the de- 
sire of knowledge, the desire of esteem. We know there are 
those who maintain, that our appetites and propensities are very 
different from any of the particular forms of self-love. But what 
proves their opinion to be incorrect, is, that nothing excites an ap- 
petite or propensity except that which excites self-love,—that 
nothing gratifies them which does not gratify self-love ; that is, 
which does not gratify our desire of happiness in these specific 
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forms ; and if self-love should cease, every appetite and propens‘ty 
would cease with it. ood is desirable only as it is the means 
of happiness. Knowledge, if it had no tendency to make us 
happy, would lose all its value. Even beauty, which we so much 
admire in every thing, if it should lose its tendency to gratify self- 
love in the form of taste, would lose all its charms and be no lon- 
ger lovely ; and only transfer this single tendency from beauty to 
deformity, and deformity would captivate and delight us just as 
much as beauty now does. ‘The very idea of having these spe- 
cific desires without having the more general desire, called self- 
Jove, would be like having, in the language of logicians, a species 
without a genus. In these forms then, in the forms of appetite 
and propensity, we are well acquainted with self-love. We are 
also familiar with it in our hopes and fears; for hope is nothing but 
our desire of happiness joined with the expectation of securing it, 
while fear is only the same desire accompanied with the apprehen- 
son of losing it, or incurring positive evil. In short, those thou- 
sand wishes and desires which are constantly ruffling the other- 
wise smooth surface of the soul, as well as the passions which at 
times agitate and vex it, are nothing more than the various forms 
of self-love. Sothat we are perfectly familiar with this state of 
mind ; and now when we come to the inquiry, is self-love right or 
wrong? or has it any moral character? we are able to say with 
confidence, whether such and such things that are essential to 
moral character do or do not belong to it. 

Has then self-love any moral character? We think it has 
none,—therefore to desire happiness, and to be influenced in our 
conduct by that desire, is nothing praise-worthy or blame-worthy 
in us; but,on the other hand, that we are compelled to do so by 
an absolute necessity, by the very constitution of our being. 

It is alike the dictate of philosophy and common-sense, that 
moral character belongs only to free voluntary mental action. 
There can be no such thing as right or wrong where there is no 
good or bad intention, preference, or choice. But intention, pre- 
ference, choice, is action, voluntary action. ‘To be moral, it must 
also be free action, that is, there must be at the same time power 
adequate to opposite action : this is freedom, nothing short of it 
is. Where this is wanting, there can be no moral character, for 
every knows he is not responsible for what he cannot help. 

And now is the state of mind called self-love a voluntary state ? 
and is it free? That it is not voluntary, is proved by the fact, 
that it precedes every voluntary state. Every one knows he never 
chooses an object without first desiring it; for to choose without de- 
siring it, would be to choose either from indifference or from aversion, 
which we know we never do: and we know we never could choose 
that to which we are perfectly indifferent, or that which we hate 
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and only hate. And as desire must always precede choice, it can- 
not depend on choice for its own existence, of course it must itself 
be involuntary. But all our desires are only different forms of self- 
love ; they are nothing but the soul going forth after happiness, or 
the means of it, (for we desire nothing else.) Self-love, then, is 
an involuntary state, and lacks one of the essentials of moral 
character. 

Nor is it under our own control. We may indeed decide how 
self-love shall be gratified, whether in this way or that, but whether 
it shall or shall not exist, it is not for us to say,—that has been de- 
cided already by the Power that made us, and we find the seal of 
his decision stamped on our nature. We do desire happiness, and 
can never cease to desire it until our constitution is changed, and 
we cease to be sensitive and voluntary beings. Did this desire 
depend for its existence on our own choice, how soon might we 
put an end to all the misery that springs from desires ungratified 
and wishes crossed! But if no desires were ungratified, nor wishes 
crossed, we should be in that quiet state called contentment, 
which, if it brings with it no positive enjoyment, is freedom from 
all pain. Only place self-love within our own power, and we 
could laugh at such enemies to our peace as anxiety, grief and 
sorrow, for we could dismiss them at any time, by just saying to 
self-love, when it pants for relief, “ peace,” ‘be still,” and the 
soul would instantly become quiet as unruffled waters; no wish 
would be crossed, no desire thwarted, for we should have neither 
wishes nor desires to be crossed or thwarted. If it were so, how 
soon might all the sorrows of earth, yes, and the agonies of hell, 
end! for what spirit here or there need longer pant for good, and 
cry ‘I thirst”? Self-love, then, lacks another of the essentials of 
moral character, freedom. 

These plain and obvious remarks ought to decide the question, 
whether right action may be prompted by self-love? For if the 
two positions we have taken are correct, that sin consists only in 
action which is free and voluntary, and that self-love is neither free 
nor voluntary, but necessarily precedes all such action ; it follows, 
that for us to desire happiness, and always to be influenced by 
that desire, is neither praise-worthy nor blame-worthy in us. It 
makes us neither better nor worse. 

But here we are met by objections. In the first place, it is 
said, that there is no difference between self-love and selfishness. 
To this we reply, there is no resemblance except in the two words. 
The things described by them are very unlike. Dugald Stewart, 
speaking of the phrase self-love, says, “it is often confounded (in 
consequence of an unfortunate connection in their etymology,) 
with the word selfishness, which, in strict propriety, denotes a very 
different disposition of mind. In proof of this,” he adds, “ it is 
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sufficient to observe, that the word selfishness is always used in an 
unfavorable sense, whereas self-love, or the desire of happiness, is 
inseparable from our nature, as rational and sensitive beings.” 
(Stewart’s Philosophy, vol.i. p. 113.) Surely these states are 
not the same, one of which is voluntary and the other involun- 
tary ; one of which is under our own control, the other beyond it ; 
one of which is a part of our nature, while the other may or may 
not belong to us. Self-love is simply our constitutional desire of 
happiness. Benevolence and selfishness respect simply the mode 
in which this desire is to be gratified. Selfishness is a purpose to 
gratify it at the expense of the happiness of others, while benevo- 
lence is a purpose to gratify it by promoting the happiness of 
others. It differs just as much from selfishness as it does from 
benevolence ; and if it may be called selfish, it may with the same 
propriety be called benevolent, for it stands in the same relation to 
both. 

Again, it is said that self-love must be a state of mind morally 
wrong because it is the cause of all wrong moral action. We answer, 
it is in the same sense the cause of all 2ght moral action. “ Man’s 
self-love,” says Edwards, ‘‘ does in innumerable respects, restrain 
from acts of true wickedness, and, not only so, but puts men upon 
seeking true virtue.” And though Edwards regarded it as the 
cause of wrong action, he alse regarded it as the cause of night 
action. It must be so, for it is the cause of all voluntary action. 
If it is sinful because it is the cause or occasion of sin, our consti- 
tutional power to choose is sinful, for the same reason, as it is in the 
same sense the cause of sin. But no one says we are guilty for ha- 
ving a will, neither ought any one to say that we are guilty for desi- 
ring happiness. We are guilty only for seeking it in one way rather 
than another, just as we are for using our wills wrong ;_ but not for 
having this constitutional desire any more thau for having a will. 

But it is not mean and mercenary, as Shaftesbury claims, to do 
right ior the sake of the happiness it brings us. How so? Is it 
mean to seek our highest happiness in making others happy ? 
Would it be more noble, if it were possible, to do good to others 
from perfect indifference, without caring whether they are bene- 
fited or not?) Who of us would wish for nobler praise, than to 
have it said of himself with truth, “he, like his God, finds his 
chief delight in blessing others”? Is it mean to love ourselves, 
if we also love our neighbor as ourselves,—mean to act on that 
maxim of the Savior’s, which Paul bids men remember, “ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive”? If this is mean, what is noble? 
When the four and twenty elders fell down before him that sat 
on the throne, and cast their crowns before the throne, saying, 
“thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power, 
for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and 
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were created ;” did they render no ascriptions of noble praise to 
him that sat thereon? or did they ascribe to him mean and ignoble 
conduct ? 

And is such conduct mercenary? We call him mercenary who 
sells his character or his conscience. He who holds his character 
to be invaluable, and his conscience to be priceless, he is no mer- 
cenary. But does he sell his character in the view of God or 
man, who, like his Savior, parts with every other good to obtain 
the joy that springs from blessing others? Would you esteem 
him more highly, if, when you saw him scattering blessings 
around him, you knew he took no delight in doing it ?. Conscience, 
too,—who would part with her favor soonest? he who, with a light 
heart and a smile always flies at her bidding, or he who must wait 
till with her whip of scorpions she lashes him to his duty, and 
then, like a trembling slave, goes heartlessly about it? Which 
would probably sell his conscience cheapest? No, it is not mer- 
cenary to do right for the sake of the happiness it brings us. It 
was no stain on the character of the Jewish law-giver, that he 
‘“‘ had respect unto the recompense of reward ;” nor did it tarnish 
the Redeemer’s glory, that he, “for the joy set before him, en- 
dured the cross.” 

The perplexity which this subject has occasioned in morals and 
theology, has arisen principally from this single cause,—from over- 
looking the well-known fact, that self-love is 7nvoluntary. Re- 
garding it as voluntary, some, like Shaftesbury, have denounced it, 
and held, that we must cease to desire happiness, or never be vir- 
tuous ; while others, fixing on some of its more useful and pleasing 
forms, such as our constitutional desire to relieve suffering, called 
pity, or the involuntary affection of parents for their offspring, 
have extolled them as so many real virtues. ‘The consequence has 
been, among those who preach the gospel, that while one has 
been satisfied if he could only excite such constitutional emotions 
as Milton describes in the breast of Satan, when, looking on the 
grace and purity of an unfallen fellow-spirit, he 


‘felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely,” 


another has been afraid to appeal to man’s self-love, as the 
bible does, by all that is moving toa sensitive being, lest he should 
excite selfish feelings. And among their hearers, one in the piety 
of his heart blames himself for feelings beyond his power to con- 
trol ; while another, in his pride, thinks his bosom heaving with 
holy emotions, when it is only the working of a power within him 
which, if he would, he cannot resist. 

Destroy self-love, as some would do, and all the motives to holi- 
ness which the universe presents, would fall on the sinner’s heart 
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powerless as water on the rock. ‘Tell him of heavenly joys; he 
can never choose them, for he feels no desires prompting him to 
such achoice. ‘Talk of the agonies of hell; noinvoluntary dread 
thrills through his soul, urging him to escape them. He can look 
down on its fiery billows, or upward on heaven’s dazzling glories, 
alike unmoved, and must forever do so. Annibilate self-love, 
throughout the universe of being, and all voluntary action must 
instantly cease: with no desires to gratify, there would be no mo- 
tive for action. God himself would henceforth set inactive on his 
throne, to look coldly down on a still motionless universe. For 
still and motionless it must be, unless, perchance, nature should 
keep on a while in her wonted course by the mere power of en- 
durance ; but she, too, for the want of his sustaining arm, must, at 
length, flag, and finally sink down to sleep in original chaos. 
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The Practical Church-Member: being a Guide to the principles and practice of the 
Congregational churches of New-England. By Joux Mitcur.t, Pasior of the 
Congregational Church, Fair-Haven, Conn. New-Haven: 1835. 

For a few of the last years, there has been very manifest, in 
the Congregational churches of New-England, an increasing at- 
tachment to their own system of external order and discipline. 
This is more especially the case, in the comparison of it with the 
system to which itis most nearly allied. ‘lo prelacy we have never 
had any affinity ; but to Presbyterianism, there was extensively, 
within the memory of some now living, a strong partiality. Our 
harmony with the Presbyterian church in doctrine and discipline ; 
its prominence in our country ; our habits of intercourse with it; 
the transfer to it of many of our licentiates, of some of our most 
distinguished pastors, and of a multitude of our emigrating mem- 
bers; and our welcomed and ever to be cherished connections 
formally established with it, contributed to this result. Much also 
was said in commendation of its polity ; the promptness and energy 
of its discipline; its adaptedness to prevent debate and party 
feeling in judicial examinations ; its power to exclude heretical 
and unqualified teachers, and to remove those who become such ; 
and its influence upon the public mind, by combining its members 
under one organization. In consequence of this, many of our 
young ministers began to whisper their dissatisfaction with Con- 
gregationalism, as informal and inefficacious ; some of them pro- 
ceeded to model their churches by the powers delegated to com- 
mittees, after the pattern of the session, as nearly as the nature of 
the case, and the predilections of the people would admit; and 
the sentiment was general, that it was not only admissible, but 
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best, that our teeming population moving to the west, ministers, 
deacons, and church-members together, should leave their Con- 
gregational principles and habits behind, and at once become 
thorough Presbyterians. 

But it is not so now. Not that our attachment to the Presby- 
terian church, as a part of the body of Christ, is diminished. It 
ought to be, and we believe is, greater, not only as its numbers 
and intelligence, its amount of piety, and importance to all the 
great objects dear to christian patriotism and benevolence, are in- 
creased, but also as it is embosoming an increasing number of our 
brethren in the ties of nature as well as of grace. ‘ Peace be 
within her walls, and prosperity within her palaces. For our breth- 
ren and companions’ sakes, we will say, Peace be within her.” But 
for her distinctive polity we have not the partiality which many 
among us once had; and, in consideration of the despotism to 
which, as many believe, it is perverted, and the conflict occasioned 
by endeavors to sustain and extend it, some of us are almost ready 
to say of it, as the apostles and elders at Jerusalem said of the 
ancient Judaism, it is “a yoke upon the necks of the disciples, 
which neither our fathers nor we are able to bear.” At least, 
while this conflict is going on, we are well content to breathe our own 
free air, and serve God under the freedom of our own institutions, 
with the bible only for our ‘Constitution and Book of Disci- 
pline ;” nor, if the conflict be long continued, will there be cause 
for wonder, if sons of the Pilgrims, who remain behind, should 
dread going forth to expose “themselves to the embarrassments 
in which their ecclesiastical connections might involve them, more 
than they would dread the hardships of the wilderness; and if 
those who are there, together with such others as partake of their 
principles and spirit, should begin “ to ask for the old paths, and 
walk therein, that they might find rest to their souls.” 

It would be unreasonable to condemn a system of government 
merely on account of the evils, which, at particular times, .may 
exist under it. By this rule we might be referred to scenes of 
strife, in which councils and consociations, and the stronger arm 
of legislative enactments, were as ineffectual for good, and as ir- 
ritating and calamitous, as the decrees of Presbyteries or General 
Assemblies ever have been. Whether we remember the past, or 
look at the present, we shall find no occasion for self-glorying. 
But it is not merely nor principally to temporary circumstances, 
that the change of sentiment and feeling to which we refer is to be 
attributed. We have, in the mean time, more carefully examined 
the principles of our system; have seen how dear they were to our 
fathers, and why they were so dear; have compared them with 
the scriptures, and traced their results; and we have thus become 
more thoroughly convinced that they have their foundation in the 
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will of God, and the principles of the gospel; that they are 
among the essential principles of christian and civil liberty, of true 
catholicism, and of holy and benevolent enterprise ; that they are, 
as Increase Mather said, ‘ the boon, the gratuity, the largess of di- 
vine bounty, which the Lord graciously bestowed on his people, that 
followed him into this wilderness ;” or, as a late writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review has said, ‘‘ they are those mighty principles which 
have since worked their way into the depths of the American 
forest, which have roused Greece from the slavery and degrada- 
tion of 2000 years, and which, from one end of Europe to the 
other, have kindled an unquenchable fire in the hearts of the op- 
pressed, and loosed the knees of the oppressors with a strange and 
unwonted fear.” Among the later publications which have led 
us to this examination, Dr. Hawes’ Tribute to the memory of the 
Pilgrims, has a distinguished place; and the review of it in our 
own work, for the year 1831, also presented the subject in a light 
which at that time had, by very many, been but dimly apprehended. 
We now welcome the little volume named at the head of this 
article, though more directly practical in its main design, as lending 
its aid to the same effect. 

Why is it, that the name of John Wesley, as the founder of 
Methodism, is familiar to every man, woman, and child, in all 
quarters of the world, where Methodism goes ; while the name of 
John Robinson, as the leader of the Congregational host, is 
scarcely known to one of a thousand of their number? It may 
with truth be said, that the latter was not the founder of Congre- 
gationalism in the same sense as the former was of the system of the 
Methodists? But one reason why he was not, is, that Congregation- 
alism was at the first so properly a new thing, as it was christiani- 
ty itself, divested of the appendages which human inventions had 
attached to it, and presented in the fair form of ber original sim- 
plicity. Neither Robinson, nor any of his coadjutors, transmitted 
to their followers any articles of faith, or rules of discussion, as the 
symbol of their order ; but they adopted as their fundamental and 
all-comprehensive principle, and inculcated upon their followers, 
as such, that which is the vital principle of christianity itself; viz., 
that “ the inspired scriptures on/y, contain the true religion, especi- 
ally, that nothing is to be accounted the Protestant religion, but 
what is taught in them; and that every man has a right of judging 
for himself, of trying doctrines by them, and of worshiping ac- 
cording to his apprehension of the meaning of them.” ‘There 
was therefore nothing in what they did to refer back the minds of 
their followers to them, in matters of faith or practice ; but the very 
nature and genius of their religion was to call no man father upon 
earth, for one was their Father, who is in heaven; neither to be 
called masters, for one was their Master, even Christ. ‘Tis an 
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article of your covenant,”’ Robinson said to his church, in his fare- 
well address, “that you be ready to receive whatever truth shall 
be made known to you from the written word of God. Tis not 
possible the christian world should come so lately out of anti-chris- 
tian darkness, and that perfection of knowledge should break forth 
atonce.” And in the same spirit the New-England fathers say, 
in their Platform, “'The supreme judge by which all controversies 
in religion are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opin- 
ions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are 
to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no 
other but the holy scripture delivered by the Spirit; into which 
scripture so delivered, our faith is finally resolved.” Accordingly 
Congregationalists, from the first, have never been so anxious to 
know what Robinson or others have believed or taught, as what 
is delivered in the scriptures. ‘The bible, the bible alone, con- 
tains the religion of Protestants,” has been their axiom; and so 
they have felt themselves at liberty, and in duty bound, to search the 
scriptures for themselves, to form opinions of their own concerning 
what is there taught, and fearlessly to avow them, whether they 
have been coincident with other received standards or not. Still, 
the names of such men as Robinson ought not to be lost; and 
the story of the origin of Congregationalism, in respect to its 
organized form, in the church under his care, together with its 
subsequent history, ought to be repeated till it is made familiar 
to those who are reaping the rich fruits of their sufferings and toils. 
It is thus told by Mr. Mitchell : 


‘The Congregational polity, at least in some of its leading features, 
began early to be discussed, among the schemes which occupied the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, but did not assume a visible and 
permanent existence till about 1600. The exiled church at Leyden, 
under the care of the celebrated Robinson, which afterwards removed 
to Plymouth, in New-England, is regarded as the mother of the Con- 
gregational sisterhood, and its pastor, as the founder of the Congrega- 
tional plan. 

This church was gathered in England in 1602. Being harassed by 
an intolerant establishment, they removed, a few years after, to Hol- 
land, and thence, in 1620, to Plymouth, where the first detachment of 
them arrived, in a forlorn condition, in the depth of winter. From the 
distresses of the sea, which had detained them long upon its bosom, 
they escaped, at length, to encounter the greater distresses of a house- 
less forest and an inclement season,—distresses, both of sea and land, 
which only a piety like theirs would have been willing to encounter, 
and a faith like theirs been able to sustain. 

The settlement at Plymouth was the first of the religious colonies, 
which, within a few years after, during the ‘ Laudian. persecution,” 
peopled the streams and harbors of New-England. And this was the 
beginning of Congregationalism in this country. 
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Meantime, a branch of the same vine was beginning to take root in 
England. The first church which was gathered there, after Mr. Robin- 
son’s, was organized with simple and affecting solemnities, in 1616. 
Its pastor was a Mr. Jacob, who during a visit to Leyden had embra- 
ced Mr. Robinson’s views. In that unpropitious soil, it struggled with 
even greater difficulties of another kind, than these encountered which 
were planted in the wilderness. ‘It subsisted almost by a miracle, for 
above twenty-four years, shifting from place to place, to avoid the no- 
tice of the public,” till, the times changing, it openly appeared in a 
house of worship, in 1640.* F'rom these oppressed beginnings, Con- 
gregationalism in England has gone on increasing and flourishing, ‘ as 
a grain of mustard seed, ” till it now numbers, in that country ‘and j in 
Wales, about 1600 or 1700 congregations, and as many ministers.’ 
pp. 14, 15. 


This statement is corrected, in a note, on the authority of one 
of the late Baptist delegates from England, by saying that the 
number here given is only that of the churches associated in the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales.” The number of 
churches including those not yet associated, is ‘ greater by seve- 
ral hundreds.” «Of its number in Scotland,” he adds, “I am 
not informed ; but if the evlogy of Chalmers be just, who says of 
the Scottish Congreyationalists, that they are ‘the purest body of 
christians in the united kingdom,’ it is to be wished that the num- 
ber were greater than it is, whatever it may be.” In connection 
with this topic, Mr. M. sketches the early state of society in New- 
England ; the character of the settlers, their unity, intelligence, 
and piety ; the institutions which they founded, and the happy re- 
sults to their posterity. Passing this, we find it as convenient here 
as any where, to drop a remark on the hint in the preface, that 
“the Congregational system will be best understood by those who 
have studied it most,” to have “ claims to a scriptural antiquity,” 
—to be as ‘ primitive as the scriptures,” and to be “ quite tolera- 
bly apostolic,’ having been “ familiar to Paul.” ‘The author 
does not say, and doubtless would not be understood to intimate, 
that the Congregational system answers in all respects to the or- 
der of the primitive churches. Doubtless the apostles, and others 
delegated by them for special purposes, had authority which has 
descended to none after them. ‘There were then also “ helps,” 
and “ governments,” “ gifts,’ and “ administrations,” ‘* prophets,” 
and * prophetesses,” ‘* deaconesses,”’ and ‘* widows,” which have 
now nothing answerable to them in the church, and the distinc- 
tive nature and appropriate duties of which, at least of some of 
them, are but very imperfectly and doubtfully known. ‘To pre- 
tend that any existing form of ecclesiastical polity and discipline, 
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exactly and fully corresponds with that of apostolic times, is vain ; 
and indeed, that all the churches even then had exactly the same 
organization, it would be difficult to prove. All that Mr. M. can 
fairly be understood to mean, is, that the Congregational system 
has a fair claim to a scriptural antiquity, in respect to its grand dis- 
tinctive feature, viz., the power of self-government which it gives 
to the churches, in virtue of their voluntary association by the au- 
thority of Christ for that purpose ; and in support of this, he per- 
tinently adduces, in a note, the following well-known testimony of 
Dr. Mosheim : 


‘In those primitive times, (says that respected historian,) eacli 
christian church was composed of the people, the presiding officers, and 
the assistants, or deacons. The highest authority was in the people, 
or the whole body of christians; for even the apostles themselves in- 
culcated by their example, that nothing of any moment was to be done 
or determined on, but with the knowledge and consent of the brother- 
hood. Actsi. 15: vi. 3: xv. 4: xxi. 22.” “The assembled people, 
therefore, elected their own rulers and teachers, or by their authorita- 
tive consent received them, when nominated to them. They also by 
their suffrages rejected or confirmed the laws that were proposed by 
their rulers, in their assemblies ; they excluded profligate and lapsed 
brethren, and restored them; they decided the controversies and 
disputes that arose; &c.”? And this order of things the same his- 
storian finds to have continued for near two centuries. ‘ During 
a great part of this [the second] century all the churches con- 
tinued to be, as at first, independent of each other, or were connected 
by no consociations or confederations. Each church was a kind of lit- 
tle independent republic, governed by its own laws, which were enact- 
ed, or at least sanctioned, by the people.”? Dr. Murdock’s Edition, 
1832, vol. i. pp. 81, 82, 86. 

Mosheim has, of course, no reference in these passages to modern 
Congregationalism, but has his eye simply upon the primitive churches, 
and the matters of fact concerning them. There can be no doubt that 
he has exhibited them as they were, the same being evident from the 
new testament itself; and the description exactly answers to our Con- 
gregational system.’ pp. 45, 46. 


The principles of the system Mr. Mitchell thus states : 


‘ A church is a society of believers, united together by their own con- 
sent or covenant, in obedience to the will of Christ, for the observance 
of ordinances, their own edification, and the propagation of the faith. 
Each society, thus formed, with its proper officers, is to all intents a 
church. 

No persons are to be received as members, but such as are hopefully 
renewed by the Spirit of God, giving credible evidence of the same. 

Church power, as it is called, that is, the power to-receive, and to 
discipline members, to elect officers, and to do such other acts as con- 
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cern the body, in matters of practice, is vested in the church itself, and 
not in its officers. The latter have their proper authority and influence, 
(as will be noticed elsewhere,) but have not power to rule the church, 
except by consent of the brotherhood. 

The officers of the church are of two orders, namely, presbyters (or 
ministers) and deacons. They are elected by the brethren, and or- 
dained by presbyters. 

The churches are, in a qualified sense, independent. No church ad- 
mits the right of any other church, or number of churches, or church- 
officers, to interfere authoritatively with its faith or discipline. They 
maintain, however, an endeared and extended communion and co-ope- 
ration with one another; and are so far mutually subject to discipline, 
that an erring church is open to the reproofs of others, and, if the case 
require, may ‘be disowned from the general communion. 

They do not allow the imposition of human creeds, or standards, as 
tests of orthodoxy, or terms of communion. 

The relations of church and society, as they have been established 
by New-England Congregationalists, are, it is believed, peculiar, and 
eminently happy.’ pp. 32, 33. 


These relations, as Mr. M. afterwards observes, are such, that in 
the settlement of a pastor they act separately, and their concurrence 
is necessary to an election; but in all other cases, where their 
common interests are concerned, they act as one body. ‘* This,” 
the author of the Tribute to the Memory of the Pilgrims well re- 
marks, ‘is an admirable arrangement. While it secures the 
church from all improper and dangerous interference on the part of 
the society, it also secures the society in the enjoyment of its own 
rights and privileges, while co-operating with the church in the 
settlement and support of a minister. And as each exerts a dis- 
tinct agency in this matter, and shares alike in the services of the 
pastor, the effect is to excite in each a mutual interest in the pas- 
tor, and in all the concerns of the society, of which each forms a 
component part.” 

One of these principles respects ‘the imposition of creeds,” 
on which we insert our author’s explanation in full : 


‘From our having no public articles of religion to which we require 
subscription, it is sometimes objected to us, that we are a ‘‘ church with- 
out a creed !”"—as if that were some grievous thing. But in this we are 
like the primitive churches. ‘They had no confession, symbol, stan- 
dard, or formulary whatever, that we are informed of, except the bible. 
We have no other, and think that we need no other. We think that 
the bible contains, in the form of express statute or recorded practice, 
not only all that is essential to the faith of churches, but all that is requi- 
site to order and discipline ; and that its instructions are sufficiently as- 
certainable without the medium of a human compend. 

If it be supposed, from our having no standards, that we have there- 
fore no distinctness or harmony of belief or practice; or that our senti- 
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ments are uncertain and not to be known; the supposition is a very 
mistaken one. The sentiments of no denomination are more widely or 
distinctly known,—gathered, it is true, not from articles numbered and 
stereotyped ; but from the living pulpit, from lucid and laborious authors, 
and from thousands of tracts and periodicals. And the harmony of our 
churches has been proverbial. Notwithstanding their perfect and uni- 
versal freedom, as to what they shall believe or practice, being bound 
by no creeds or canons, there has been a remarkable agreement both of 
faith and practice among them, and a prevailing likeness of character 
throughout New-England; and for above two centuries. What 
churches have dwelt together in greater affection and unity? In what 
body of christians have there been fewer defections from the faith ? 
and not only here, but wherever the denomination is known. The 
following testimony of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, respecting the denomination in that country, may stand for all. 
‘¢ They wish it to be observed, (they say,) that notwithstanding their 
jealousy of subscription to creeds and articles, and their general disap- 
proval of the imposition of any human standard, they are far more 
agreed in their doctrines and practices, than any church which enjoins 
subscription, and enforces a human standard of orthodoxy.” 

Whatever may be said of the utility of creeds, we have, in the his- 
tory of these churches, a practical demonstration that they are at least 
not indispensable, either to the being or well-being of churches. 

There can be no objection to creeds, that is, to compends of doc- 
trine, for certain purposes. They have their uses, and perhaps excellent 
uses. But Congregationalists object to their being imposed as tests, or 
set up as standards, to enforce uniformity. We deprecate the authori- 
ty they are apt to grow to, to the prejudice of the rights of conscience, 
and of the word of God. As fences against heresy, experience does not 
prove them to be very effectual. As articles of peace, and bonds of 
union, we fear they creale divisions as often as they prevent them. 
How large a proportion of the internal troubles of churches which use 
them,—their ‘¢ Acts and Testimonies,” their protests and counter-pro- 
tests, their trials of good men and books for heresy, and the like,—arise 
from nothing else than zeal for standards! Such instruments are apt 
to become, in the hands of the narrow-minded, instruments of power, 
wherewith to harass the liberal. ‘There are some who think that heaven 
and eatth should pass, sooner than one jot or one tittle of the exact 
wording of the prescribed creed andorder of their church be not fulfilled ; 
and any brother that offends in one point, they hold to be guilty of all, 
and obnoxious to ecclesiastical censure. They put their strait-jacket 
upon the limbs of charity, who loves freedom as she loves truth, and 
make their narrow views the jail-limits, within which she walks afllic- 
ted and confined. 

It is not my‘design to discuss the subject of creeds at all, or to be- 
gin to wade in those troubled waters ; but I can hardly help expressing a 
conviction, that the tendency of creeds, especially when enforced to the 
letter, is just the other way from that which is claimed for them. As 
to the entire uniformity which is aimed at by means of them, this is not 
attainable, as all experience shows. And if the end itself be not at- 
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tainable, still less is it attainable by the means relied on. The attempt 
to force an agreement is likely to result in the opposite. Agreement, 
so far as it is attainable, must be voluntary and unconstrained. The 
human conscience, made free by its Creator, revolts at the idea of bon- 
dage to any human authority. ‘This reluctance is in none stronger 
than in the truest sons of the gospel, who have an injunction from their 
Lord, to call no man father upon earth ; for one is their Father, which 
is in heaven, and one is their Master, even Christ; and an apostolic 
exhortation to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
them free,—having reference to this very subject, the imposition of a 
creed ; namely, that of the Jews upon the Galatian converts. The 
tendency of religion itself is, to liberate the conscience from mere hu- 
man authority, (viewed as such,) and to subject it to God alone. 

With regard to the Westminster and Savoy confessions, which 
were formally adopted by the early New- England churches, and are 
still esteemed by us, as systems of truth. they. have never had the au- 
thority of standards with us, as some have supposed. They originated 
in England. They were consented to, ‘for substance of doctrine,” 
by the New- England churches, instead of drawing up a confession for 
themselves, (which they have never done,) for “the sake of declaring 
their doctrinal agreement with christians on the other side of the wa- 
ter ;—w ho, with. all their disputes about church order, were remarkably 
agreed, inthe main, in respect to theology, —Churchmen, Presbyterians, 
Congre -gationalists, and Baptists, as their several confessions show. 

But these confessions were neve r, to my knowledge, set up as stan- 
dards, and made of the like authority with us, as confessions are with 
other communions. No candidate for the ministry is required to sub- 
scribe them, ex animo, or otherwise ; no church adopts them for its pri- 
vate use, nor is reference ever made to them, so far as I know, in cases 
of discipline for heresy ; nor is it probable that Congregationalists gene- 
rally would subscribe, without reserve, or modification, to every thing 
whick they contain. They can no otherwise claim to be our standards 
than the XX XIX articles of the Church of England can; for those 
articles were regarded by our fathers as exhibiting the same doctrinal 
views as the confessions in question, and were owned and consented to 
in the same manner.* Indeed, they regarded that very creed as their 
own, and knew no other, it is believed, previous to the synod of 1648. 
All these confessions have the authority of truth with us, so far as they 
are believed to agree with the bible ; and it is believed, that, regarded 
as systems, though there be exceptions to some of their particular state- 
ments, they are far nearer to “the faithful word.” than the loose Ar- 
minian systems which stand opposed to them. They have no other au- 


* See Heads of Agreement, appended to the Saybrook Platform, Article VIII. 
See, also, preface to the confession by the Cambridge Synod, where they say it 
was not on account of any doctrinal disagreement with the Church of E ngland 
that caused their separation. It must not, however, be supposed that the domi- 
nant party in that church vecetred those Articles in the true spirit and import of 
them. Far from it. They were men of other views than those of the men 
they persecuted. ‘* My lords,’’ said a British statesman in Parliament, “ we have 
a Calvinistic creed, an Arminian clergy, and a Popish liturgy.” 
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thority than this. And the same may be said of our Platforms. They 
are lights which all are free to use, or not, as they please.’ pp. 40—40. 


Although no inhabitant of New-England needs to be informed of 
it, yet it would have given completeness tothe statement, and might 
have been useful to say, that while we have no publie artzcles of reli- 
gion as the symbol of Congregationalism, yet the churches seve- 
rally have confessions of faith, by consent to which, together with 
their covenant, their association is constituted, and which are in- 
tended to contain the fundamental articles of christian doctrine, or, 
more definitely, the doctrines of the Reformation: so that what- 
ever church should discontinue the profession of these, would no 
longer be owned as belonging to the Congregational sisterhood ; 
but would be renounced, as many have been, on the same ground 
as the individual member, who should become heretical, would be 
rejected by the church of which he isa member. With this well 
understood agreement, and by means of a free intercommunion, 
the Congregational churches of New-England have in fact stood 
fast together, before the world, (although not indeed without de- 
fections,) for more than two centuries, as one christian community. 

It has long been considered a difficult problem, how the inde- 
pendence of churches is consistent with the power which is gene- 
rally considered as vested by the Platform in consociations. On 
this subject the views of Mr. M. seem not to be entirely clear and 
settled. He says: 


‘ The independence of the churches is a necessary part of their self- 
government. Their powers become a nullity if they resign themselves 
to a superior jurisdiction. If they are not competent to determine ul- 
timately for themselves, if their doings either want confirming or are 
liable to reversal, by a higher power, they are virtually void.’ p. 52. 


‘ They [councils] have properly no juridical, but only advisory pow- 
ers. Nevertheless, the moral reasons for abiding by their advice are 
such, that it is seldom rejected. EEmbodying, as they do, the wisdom 
of assembled churches, without the odium of power, which men are 
naturally jealous of, their decisions are endued with the better efficacy 
of truth, opinion, and persuasion. 

Respecting the powers of our Connecticut consociations, however, 
there is some difference of opinion; some claiming for them juridical 
authority. The Saybrook Platform, which is the original constitu- 
tion of these bodies, is susceptible of dillerent constructions ; though the 
most obvious is, perhaps, in favor of their being juridical. But how- 
ever this may be, such powers are at least inconsistent with a funda- 
mental principle of Congregationalism,—the self-government of the 
churches ; and our general practice agrees with this view of the sub- 
ject.” pp. 217, 218. 


On a question which has so long been a subject of doubt, it 
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does not become us to speak with confidence ; yet as we much 
wish that it were finally settled, in order to the entire and uni- 
versal harmony of our judicial proceedings, we will give our 
opinion. It is clear, that if by “the independence of the 
churches” be meant, as some have supposed, their power to con- 
stitute as well as elect their own pastors, and, when there is suf- 
ficient cause, remove them, the power given by the Platform to 
consociations, as well as constant and universal practice, is incorm- 
patible with it: for it isthere expressly provided, that the “ assoct- 
ated pastors shall take notice of any among themselves that may 
be accused to them of scandal or heresy,” or “ that may be cog- 
nizable to them,” and “if they find occasion, shall direct to the 
calling of the council, (consociation,) where such offenders shall 
be duly proceeded against.” ‘The power of judicial proceedings 
in respect to pastors, and by fair implication to ministers of the 
gospel, is thus manifestly denied to belong to the churches. By 
their independence, therefore, we understand their power of govern- 
ment and discipline over their own members alone. In this re- 
spect they are independent of all foreign control. With them 
severally is the authority to execute the laws of Christ, and they 
are responsible to him alone for the exercise of it. No earthly 
tribunal is competent to assume authority over them, or to reverse 
their decisions. ‘This power the Platform acknowledges to belong 
to them ; the first article declaring, that ‘the elder, or elders, of a 
particular church, with the consent of the brethren of the same, 
have power and ought to exercise church discipline, according to 
the rule of God’s word, in relation to all scandals that fall out with- 
in the same :” adding, “* it may be meet in all cases of difficulty, 
for the respective pastors of particular churches in the neighbor- 
hood, to take advice of the elders of the churches in the neighbor- 
hood, before they proceed to censure in such cases.” And does 
the Platform say any thing contrary to the obvious construction of 
this article? While it acknowledies the power and the obligation 
of discipline to belong to the churches originally, does it, at the same 
time, deny them an ‘ultimate jurisdiction, and give it in certain cases 
to the consociation ? It does say in the fifth article, that the consocia- 
tion shall ‘‘hear and determine” the cases that come before it; 
that its decisions shall be “ the final issue,” and all parties there- 
in concerned shall sit down ‘ determined thereby ;” and further, 
that the consociation shall see that “its determinations are duly 
executed, in such a way as in its judgment shall be most agreea- 
ble to the word of God.” ‘The main subject of doubt concerning 
this article, is the meaning of the phrase, “ final issue.” Does it 
mean the final advice to be given in council, or the final act of 
adjudication in the case? Is the consociation to assume the juris- 
diction originally belonging to the church ; by its own authority 
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pronouncing censure upon an offending party, or revoking the 
censure pronounced by the church, as, in its judgment, the laws 
of Christ may require ? or is it only to give a final decision in re- 
spect to the duty of the church in the case? Ifreference be had 
to the history of the times when the article was framed, the latter 
alternative would seem to be the true meaning. Dr. Trumbull 
and others, whose testimony has come down to us, say, with one 
voice, that the great evil to be remedied, was “ the calling of coun- 
cil against council.” When one conncil might be called after 
another, at the pleasure of the parties, controversies were pro- 
longed without the possibility of knowing when they would end. 
To prevent this, as for other important reasons, the consociation 
of the churches was ordained, and its judyment in any case that 
should come before it, so far as the judgment of council could be, 
was to be “‘ the final issue,” and ‘ ‘all parties therein concerned 
were to sit down determined thereby.” 

That this is the whole intent of the article, is intimated by the 
form of expression in the concluding sentence of the article itself, 
where it is made the duty of the consociation “ to see,”’—not its 
judicial sentence carried into effect,—but its ‘determination or 
judgment duly executed and attended ; ;’ thus acknowledging the 
power of execution to remain in the church, —« duly executed and 
attended in such way or manner, as shall in their judgment (the 
judgment of the consociation,) be most suitable and agreeable to 
the word of God.” And what ‘that way and manner” is, ac- 
cording to the views of the framers, may be inferred from their 
their reference for authority, among other passages, to 2 Cor. ii. 6, 
where it appears that Paul himself would not use his authority to 
inflict sentence upon a member of the Corinthian church, but re- 
ferred it to the church. ‘‘ Sufficient to such a man is this punish- 
ment, which was inflicted of many.” It makes great difference 
whether the consociation assume to itself the exercise of juridical 
power, or whether it only judge and determine, how that power 
ought to be exercised, in a particular case, by the church in which 
the case arises; for on the latter supposition the ultimate decision 
remains with the church. It may comply with the judgment of 
the consociation, or it may dissent; and on itself rests the re- 
sponsibility of doing the one or the other, according to the laws of 
Christ. What then if the church proceed contrary to the judg- 
ment of the consociation? In the sixth article it is ordained, 
that “if any pastor and church doth obstinately refuse a due at- 
tendance and conformity to the determination of the council, (con- 
sociation,) that hath the cognizance of the case and determineth it 
as above, after due patience used, they shall be reputed guilty of 
scandalous contempt, and dealt with as the rule of God’s word 
in such cases doth provide, and the sentence of non-communion 
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shall be declared against such pastor and church. And the churches 

are to approve of the said sentence, by withdrawing from the 
communion of the pastor and church which so refuseth to be heal- 
ed.” Less power than this the consociation could not have, that 
it might regulate the terms of its own communion ; that its de- 
cisions might have weight; or that a main end of its existence 
might be attained,—bringing the cases before it to a “ a final issue ;”’ 
and the ground named for the exercise of it is manifestly suffi- 
cient,—such conduct in a church rendering it unworthy of the chris- 
tian name, and disqualifying it for all christian communion. But 
if, on the other hand, though the pastor and church do dissent from 
the judgment of the consociation, if there is no evidence of con- 
tumacy, and much more, if they appear to proceed honestly and con- 
scientiously, no power of interference is delegated or intimated. 

‘The mere act of rejecting a result of the consociation, is not, then, 
in itself a ground of censure. We conclude, therefore, that conso- 
ciations are not, according to the Platform, properly juridical 
bodies; and we believe with Mr. M., that their general modes of 
procedure agree with this view of ‘the subject. We rest the 
more confidently in this construction, on account of its harmony 
with the views of the ecclesiastical fathers of New-England. ‘That 
they strenuously insisted on the independent power of self-gov- 
ernment in the churches, is well known; and yet the plan of con- 
sociation, on certain principles consistent with this, was from the 
first a subject of frequent and anxious thought and consultation. 
“The truth is,” said the venerable Hooker, in his ‘Survey of 
the Summe of Church Discipline,’ “ a particular congregation is 
the highest tribunal, unto which the party may appeal in their 
place ; if private counsell, or the witness of two have seemed to 
proceed too much sharply, and with too much rigor against him, 
before the tribunal of the church the cause may easily be scanned, 

and sentence be executed according to Christ. If difficulties arise in 
the proceeding, the counsell of other churches should be sought to 
clear the truth ; but the power of censure rests still in the congre- 
gation where Christ placed it.” And yet in the same work he 
says: ‘ She (the church,) is so far subject to the consociation of 
the churches, that she is bound, in case of doubt and difficulty, to 
crave their counsell, and if it be according to God, to follow it ; 
and if she shall err from the rule, and continue obstinate therein, 
they have authority to renounce the right hand of fellowship with 
her.” ‘The synod of Cambridge, also, composed of ‘* the elders 
and messengers” of the New-England churches, A. D. 1648, say : 
* Although “churches be distinct, and therefore may not be con- 
founded one with another, and equal, and therefore have no do- 
minion one over another; yet all churches ought to preserve 
church communion one with another, because they are all united 
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unto Christ, not only as a mystical, but as a political head, whence 
is derived a communion suitable thereto.” From such views, long 
canvassed privately and publicly, grew the plan of Connecticut 
consociations ; and therefore, in accordance with them, we choose 
to construe it. 

Our principal objection to the judicial power of a consociation is 
not, as some have said, that it is ‘‘a grievous wrong to compel a 
whole church to walk in fellowship with a man whom they consci- 
entiously believe to have been convicted, on sufficient evidence, of 
crimes which render him unworthy of the communion of saints.”’ 
For is it not as grievous a wrong for a church to compel an indivi- 
dual member to walk in fellowship with one whom he conscien- 
tiously believes, on sufficient evidence before the church, to be 
guilty of such crimes, and for whose conviction accordingly he has 
solemnly declared his judgment? Yet such is the imperfection of 
judicial proceedings at human tribunals, that this case must often 
exist ; and therefore the only possible way for a tolerable fellow- 
ship in the household of faith, is, to ‘‘ submit ourselves one to an- 
other, in the fear of God.” But our objection is, that the church 
itself, as such, is made directly responsible, by the authority of 
Christ, for the execution of his laws in matters of discipline ; that 
she is best qualified, in all ordinary cases, for this purpose ; that the 
sense of this responsibility resting upon her, and a due discharge 
of it, are essential to that mutual watchfulness, tenderness, caution, 
and free and faithful intercommunion, on which her spirituality and 
union depend ; that the delegation of it to other tribunals tends 
rather to prolong difficulties than to heal them, and confirm the 
power of indulged sin, than seasonably and effectually arrest it ; 
and that, as all experience shows, it cannot be so delegated, with- 
out great danger of its perversion to purposes of spiritual and sys- 
temized despotism. We are not insensible that churches, like 
other popular assemblies, may become the seat of the worst des- 
potism ; that they are liable to be blinded by prejudice, passion, 
and worldly partiality, and have sometimes given their high and 
sacred sanction to acts of cruel injustice, entering, more painfully 
than any other, into the deep feelings of the soul. But we have 
hitherto found our consociations a happy safeguard, and not the 
less effectual because they have not come with the arm of autho- 
rity. In almost every case, their judgment is in fact decisive, and 
in a multitude of cases has been eminently happy. The fathers 
of New-England saw the need of them. Hooker, about a week 
before his death, is said to have remarked with great earnestness, 
‘¢We must agree upon constant meetings of ministers, and settle 
the consociation of churches, or we are undone.” ‘The result has 
justified their wisdom. Our consociations have rectified errors, set- 
tled differences, removed heretical teachers, and given consistency, 
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harmony, stability and effect, to ecclesiastical proceedings, as no- 
thing else, so far as we see, in accordance with our general scheme 
of church organization, could have done. On this subjcet, already 
extended much beyond our original design, we add only the re- 
mark, that the efficiency of Congregationalism, like that of civil 
freedom, which is its younger sister and companion, depends most 
entirely on the vitality of christian principle in the community. If 
the sense of accountableness to God, the constraining power of his 
love, and realizing faith in the world to come, once lose their hold 
upon our consciences and hearts, our discipline is gone, as our laws 
are dead, and all our inestimable institutions worthless. When this 
shall be, we shall need the strong arm of ecclesiastical power in 
the church, as of regal majesty in the state, for the maintenance 
of a tolerable external order ; but then, whether the name of Con- 
gregationalism or Republicanism remains or not, our glory will 
have departed. 

While we have taken occasion to make these remarks on the 
principles of our system, it would be injustice to Mr. Mitchell, if our 
readers should infer, that his book was mainly designed to establish 
these. It was written, he informs us, ‘‘ with reference to the youth- 
ful and growing congregation of which he is the pastor ;’ and 
while he very properly commends to them the principles and the 
memory of their puritan ancestors, his main design is to lead them 
on in their steps. ‘The topics are various, and those on which every 
good pastor would desire to have his people well-informed, and of 
one mind. The nature of the church-covenant, and the object, 
manner, spirit and importance of the mutual watchfulness pledged 
in it; the end of church-discipline, the offenses which require it, 
and the mode of procedure, the duty of attending church-meet- 
ings, and their importance in relation to various concerns, and par- 
ticularly at this time, the adoption of specific articles on the subject 
of temperance. ‘The relations of pastor and people, the peculiar 
advantages of a settled ministry over a system of itinerancy, and 
the reciprocal duties of a people to their pastor ; the qualifications 
and duties of deacons, and their introduction to office ; religious 
meetings, including public worship, the evening before the social 
prayer-meeting, the preparatory lecture, and the monthly concert ; 
means of revival, new measures, lay-preaching, female exhortation, 
and hasty admissions to the church ; relations of church and socie- 
ty, the support of ministers, and the different modes of providing 
for parish expenses ; meeting-houses, and the opening of them for 
secular purposes ; intercourse of churches with each other, in the 
transfer of pastors and members, in occasional exchanges of minis- 
ters, in councils and associations ; intercourse with other denomi- 
nations,—with those in communion and those not in communion 
with us ; measures adopted for proselyting, and how their influence 
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or 


should be prevented ; together with internal principles of action, 
holiness, soundness in the faith, prayerfulness, etc., are presented 
ina familiar, scriptural and persuasive manner ; prevailing errors 
are corrected, seasonable admonitions are given, and useful hints 
are suggested ; and, having said this, we need not say how much 
we desire that the book should be circulated, and carefully read, 
in all our churches. 

There are a few other topics which we wish the author had 
distinctly noticed, such as the following :—What measures should 
be taken by our churches to secure a seasonable transfer of 
relation, on a removal of residence from one to another? Are we 
under the same obligation to members of other churches of our 
communion residing among us, as to our own, in respect to private 
admonition, as occasion may be offered ? and if they are not gained, 
what further duty is incumbent upon us? Jn trials before the 
church, is it especially incumbent on the informing member to con- 
duct the investigation ? Is he a competent witness, or judge in the 
case? Is the testimony of two witnesses to the same fact, or equi- 
valent evidence, necessary to conviction? May a series of offen- 
ses of the same kind, specified in a complaint, be proved to the con- 
viction of the accused, on the testimony of several witnesses, al- 
though no more than one witness should testify to a single instance 
of offense in the series? Innumerable and painful are ‘the embar- 
rassments in ecclesiastical trials, for the want of established prin- 
ciples on such subjects. ‘To prevent these, some churches 
have adopted rules of discipline, and with very happy effect. How 
much better principles of this nature may be settled beforehand, 
than when the particular cases arise which call for their applica- 
tion, and what consistency, as well as dispatch, a wise establish- 
ment of them would give to judicial proceedings, is obvious. 

We are not sure that in cases of public offense, “ the first step” 
is that which Mr. M. has stated as being such. 





‘The first step, obviously, is for the church to satisfy itself of the 
fact of the offender’s fault, with its qualifying circumstances ; if this be 
not already apparent. For this purpose it may be necessary to institute 
an inquiry, by means of a committee or otherwise. It is then prepared to 
take such further steps as its wisdom may dictate.’ p. 80. 


Were the laws of Christ on this subject duly observed, the first 
step on the part of the church collectively, certainly in most cases, 
as appears tous, would be, to hear the complaint presented by 
some faithful brother, and to give directions for a due examination 
of the matters charged. There e may be offenses so notorious, as 
was that in the church at Corinth, that it may be proper for the 
church directly to summon the offender before them; but we think 
the case must at least be a rare one, to justify a member, who has 
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had opportunity for private endeavors to reclaim an erring brother, 
first to move the appointment of a committee, in public church- 

meeting, for that purpose. In most instances, offenses in their in- 
cipient forms are known only toa few. ‘The injunction on those 
who have cognizance of them, to go, and in the spirit of meekness 
restore the erring brother, isexpress ; and itis a primary object of 
the church covenant to secure a prompt and faithful performance 

of this duty. Then is the time for the successful performance 
of it, and this is the way. And if private measures, faithfully and 
patiently employed, fail of recovering him, and persuading him to 
remove the dishonor done to the gospel, it only remains that refer- 
ence be had to the church for that purpose; and why should not 
this be done by a complaint in due form, rather than by a motion 
to the church, who are not supposed to know collectively whether 
there is cause for complaint, to appoint a committee to do this? 
The rule, in the 18th chapter of Matthew, was no doubt intended 
especially for cases of personal trespass; but that it is to be limit- 
ed in its application to these, we have never seen sufficient rea- 
sons to conclude. Wisdom and kindness would suggest the ob- 
servation of it substantially in the treatment of every erring disciple ; 
and the obligations of renal watchfulness require it. “There is 
too commonly a disposition among professed christians to evade 
their obligations of this nature ; but for this very reason we would 
not formally transfer them to the church, but would, by all possible 
means, press them constantly and heavily upon the consciences of 
all, till there should be a ready, prompt, and general observance 
of them. It is in its nature a most healthful and salutary exercise 
of christian principle ; and one for which no merely official act, 

whether of session, bishop, or committee, can be a proper substi- 
tute. Often has it proved the first waking up of a slumbering 
church to the life of godliness, and been blessed of God as the 
precursor of life eternal to those who had been dead around it. 
One affecting instance is mentioned by Mr. Mitchell, and the 
annals of our churches might furnish a multitude of a similar char- 
acter 


‘A venerable minister related the following. He was the pastor of 
a small country parish in Connecticut. Six of the male members, per- 
sons of influence, became guilty of heinous offenses at one time. He 
began, with a heavy heart, to take such steps as the case required ; 
Ww hen some of the brethren besought him to desist, at least for a tee 
thinking, in consideration of the standing of these persons in society, 
and that of their families, that to subject them to discipline would prove the 
destruction of the church. To this timid policy he yielded; and ‘ from that 
time,” his language was, ‘‘ the church visibly went down, down, down, 
till it scarcely existed, and seemed threatened with a total extinction. 
J perceived my error and awoke to my duty ; and going to such of the 


Vou. VII. 74 
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members as I could most confide in, whom I found by this time to be of 
my mind, I said to them, ‘ We must go forward and execute the laws of 
Christ’s house.? We did so; and in one day cut off the six. 

I had appointed a meeting that evening at a private house, by desire 
of a poor sick woman, whom illness had jong detained from our public 
assemblies. I went expecting a few neighbors only, when, to my 
great surprise, the house was filled. The ‘Spirit of God was there,— 
and for those siz the Lord gave us sixty.””’? p. 101. 


Other passages, on various subjects, we might give, but hoping 
that the volume will be extensively read, we subjoin only the fol- 
lowing specimens : 


‘ The pastoral office is, by divine appointment, a permanent office in 
every church ; its duties are permanent; the necessities of the church 
and community are such as at all times to demand its exercise. Hence 
the new testament churches had their permanent pastors. ‘* They or- 
dained them elders in every city.”” And hence the explicit and care- 
ful instructions which are given respecting the qualifications and duties 
which pertain to this office, and the duty of the people in regard to it. 

A church, or society, that has no settled minister, has no “pastor. It 
may have a series of occasional supplies, or a succession of ev angelists, 
missionaries, or traveling preachers, but the man that fills its pulpit is 
not its pastor. He has not the relations, and consequently has not the 
sympathies, nor the responsibilities and cares, which are peculiar to that 
office. 

The benefits of a settled ministry are very great. ‘The relation is an 
endearing one both to minister and people. He dwells among them as 
a shepherd among his flock, whose voice they know. He is not a 
stranger held loosely to them by a temporary connection ; but has his 
home and his children’s home among them. 

He is acquainted with every family. He knows their history, their 
character, their circumstances, their joys, griefs, sickuesses. He is 
with them at their marriages, and at their funerals; and on many oc- 
casions of anxiety, of delicacy, of embarrassment and distress, such as 
the stranger intermedleth not with, is their tried friend, counselor, and 
comforter. 

He is the baptizer of their children ; and with a concern inferior only 
to that of the parents, and often surpassing that, he watches over their 
advancing childhood and youth. 

He is the judicious friend of education, and of all which pertains to 
the good of the community ; in which he has the threefold interest of a 
pastor, a citizen, and a father. He is identified with his people in all 
that concerns their welfare. 

His home is the well known place of resort and entertainment for 
clergymen and other religious strangers who visit the place. 

Being a permanent resident, he is more concerned for the results of 
his ministry, than he naturally would be, were his stay but temporary. 
He cannot, like those whose stay is short, light fires in his boldness or 
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imprudence, and then go off by the light of them, and leave them to 
burn, or be quenched by others. 

The settled pastor feels a growing interest in his flock. The longer 
he is with them, the more he labors and cares for them, the oftener he 
is called to sympathize with them, weeping with those that weep, and 
rejoicing with those that rejoice, and the more he experiences of their 
kindness towards himself, the deeper does his affectionate concern for 
them naturally become. I know of no affection more sacred and un- 
quenchable than that of a long-settled pastor for his people. 

The settled pastor is acquainted with the spiritual condition of his 
people, as a stranger caanot be, and knows what is needful for them, 
from time to time, in the way of instruction, reproof, or consolation. 
Directed by this knowledge, and compelled too by the permanency of 
his ministry and his unchanging auditory, he of necessity takes a wider 
compass in his preaching, and his hearers receive in the end a greater 
variety and amount of instruction than would, or perhaps could be given 
by a succession of transient preachers. The itinerant preacher, with 
an audience always new, needs but a few discourses, in memory or 
manuscript, to answer his calls. He is not obliged to be very diversi- 
fied in his ministrations, nor is it probable that he will be. He natu- 
rally selects a few topics, and those commonly which are the most ex- 
citing, and the most obvious and familiar ; and with these begins and 
finishes his temporary work. Another follows, and then another, much 
inthe same strain. The consequence is, that the people, though abun- 
dantly and fervidly exhorted upon a few topics, acquire but a defective 
knowledge of truth. 

It is not so with the settled pastor. It depends on him, and he feels 
it to be his duty, as one set apart for the instruction of a particular 
people, to acquaint them with the whole counsel of God. They look 
to him chiefly for the bread of life, and to him the injunction comes 
emphatically and solemnly, ‘ Take heed therefore unto yourselves and 
to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 
to feed the church of God.”? The church cannot be fed as the pastor 
is required to feed them, they cannot be instructed generally and fully 
in the knowledge of religious truth and duty, in a few random discour- 
ses, however elaborately prepared or fe rvidly delivered. 

While I honor the zeal, and I trust, duly appreciate the useful labors 

of evangelists, and other itinerant preachers, I am clearly satisfied that 
an itinerant ministry can never be substituted for a settled one, without 
great detriment to the interests of religion. And this I think is a grow- 
ing conviction in the land. It is a conviction not diminished, but rather 
increased, by our recent increased experience of the results and tenden- 
cies of itinerant labors. 

It was formerly the practice of our churches to settle their ministers 
for life. ‘The same is the practice now to some extent ; but the times 
are given to change. The practice of dismissing a minister, ‘ for every 
cause,’’ 1s one of the sins of the times. It is an evil to all concerned, 
but more to the people than to the minister. Its tendency is to unset- 
tle the habits, and, in various ways, to diminish the prosperity of our 
churches. Every instance of dismissing one minister and settling 



























































































































another, causes some to be dissatisfied, if it do not produce division and 
defection. It has an effect, too, to multiply itching ears, and to induce 
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a habit of curious and speculative hearing, rather than of sober profiting 


by the word. It will be found by observation, that those societies are 


most prosperous which are least addicted to a frequent change of minis- 
ters.” pp. 117—121. 


‘It has been the policy of many societies to secure the support of the 
gospel by means of a fund. Funds may be well in certain cases, and 
to a certain extent: I will not say they are never well. But as a 
general thing, they are of doubtful expediency. To societies able to 
do without them, they are a positive evil: especially where the fund is 
sufficient, or nearly sufiicient for all expenses. 

It is a general objection to them, that they are at variance with an 
important principle of human nature. There is a disposition in human 
nature to value that which is obtained at some expense or sacrifice. 
That which cost nothing is nothing valued. God has implanted this 
feeling in our minds, and himself acts with reference to it. He has so 
ordered our circumstances, that all which we enjoy, and heaven itself, is 
attained with effort and self-denial. The bounties of his providence are 
obtained by labor ; and are enjoyed the more because of the labor. The 
sleep of a laboring man is sweet. He has regarded the same principle in 
religion. He made the religion of the Jews an expensive religion. It had 
its tithes and offerings, and sabbaths, and feast days, involving sacrifices of 
substance and of time: and as long as the people were willing to make 
these sacrifices for it, it retained its hold on their minds; but when 
they sought to get rid of them, and began to rob God in tithes and of- 
ferings, declension ensued, and religion gradually perished. The same 

rinciple is regarded in the christian system; its author having ordained 
that it should be supported by those who enjoy its privileges. 

But funds overlook this principle. By making religion cheap, they 
make it to be cheaply prized. A fund is all the while teaching the 
lesson, and making the impression, that sacrifices are not to be m:de 
for the gospel, at least not habitually ; and out of this ere long grows the 
impression that it is not worth such sacrifices: and if it be not worth 
the pecuniary sacrifices, it will not long be worth the time and attention 
which it requires. 

I do not doubt that parish funds have been often raised and given 
from very pious motives, and that the pious dead are now reaping the 
rewards of such acts of beneficence and proofs of love to the cause of 
Christ. But in too many instances | fear the motives are rather those 
of selfishness and impatience of religious burthens, than those of en- 
lightened piety. The support of religion is a tax which the people 
are willing to get rid of. It is to be permanently provided for, if pos- 
sible, by means of some pious bequest, a spirited subscription entered 
into once for all, a lottery, or some other expedient. A feeling is be- 
trayed like that of an old colored domestic, who being impatient of 
family prayers, used to say, ‘* Come, let us go in to prayers and have 
it over and done with.” 

A people released by a fund from giving for the support of religion, 
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soon become coafirmed in the habit of not giving, and such a habit is 
poverty itself. As an example of this, 1 am acquainted with a society 
which was formerly able to erect an expensive meeting-house, and to 
support its minister with a handsome salary, and which is as populous 
now and as abundant in means as it then was, and probably more so; 
but having been blest with a fund for some fifteen or twenty years, it 
has become so poor as to have voted, that ‘ the fund money,”? which is 
less than the minister’s salary, is all they can raise. Alas! what 
would become of them if their fond should fail? Of course, a missiona- 
ry agent, “‘ begging for money,”? can hardly be welcomed there ; for 
how can they do for others, who cannot do for themselves ? 

A fund, when adequate to all the wants of the society, dispenses 
with the action of the people. Where there 1s no fund, the question is, 
whether to have the gospel or not. It comes up to every mind. It is 
a topic of conversation. It calls the society together for joint counsel 
and co-operation. This is of great benefit. It keeps alive the interest. 
Its effect is specially good on the young men, who as they successively 
come forward to manhood, are called on to act in the counsels and sus- 
tain the interests of the endeared community to which they belong. 

A fund naturally ebaies the mutual interest of minister and people. 
This may be said “without impeachment : the feelings or motives of 
either party. Such is our nature. When a minister sees his people 
making efforts from year to sustain oy it is a different thing to his 
feelings from receiving the cold avails of a fund. It is a dit tlerent 
thing to the people. ‘lhey love him more and profit more by his la- 
bors, while they are actively concerned for his welfare, and can feel 
that they thus entitle themselves to his affectionate regard. 

And this is among the reasons for a people supporting their minis- 
ter; and should stand for an argument on that head. It is desirable 
that they should, duty out of the question. It is sometimes advanced 
that the church alone ought to support the gospel, without calling upon 
the unconverted. It ought, if it must. But so long as the unconvert- 
ed are willing to contribute to the object, they ought to be called on, 
as one of the best means of interesting them in it. ‘That it is their 
duty to contribute cannot be questioned ; and if it be their privilege 

also, as it certainly is, it is not expedient, if it be morally right, to 
withhold it from them. There is a moral influence connected with 
giving for religious objects, which appears to me to entitle it to an es- 
sential place among the means of bringing men to Christ. 

A fund is liable to be lost. ‘Then discouragement ensues. The 
society, like a rich heir made poor, comes to the “eround without its ac- 
customed means, and without the habit of supporting itself. It cannot 
dig : to beg it is ashamed. 

However such a catastrophe commonly proves to be more startling 
than ruinous. I do not doubt that the loss of their funds would be the 
best thing that could happen to many churches. Instead of indolently 
reposing upon their much goods laid up for many years, they would 
then place their reliance, as they ought, upon God and their own exer- 
tions ; and would begin to know a prosperity, which they had not 
known for years. Instead of lying securely and supinely, like soldiers 
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in a fort, they would set up their banners in God’s name, and go forth 
to action. Action is essential to life. But there must be a necessity 
for action, or,—such is man’s sloth,—he will not act. Hence the little 
spirituality, as a general thing, of rich churches. ‘The luke-warm 
Laodiceans it would seem were rich as to their worldly resources ; for 
**thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, and have need of 
nothing,”’ says Jesus in his message to them ; while the church in Smyr- 
na, which he commends without rebuke, appears to have been poor; “ I 
know thy works, and tribulation, and poverty, (but thou art rich,) 
etc.” So the churches of Macedonia of their ** deep poverty’? abound- 
ed in spiritual things. I do not say that poverty is a desirable thing 
in itself; but it is less an enemy to grace, than great wealth laid up in 
funds.* 


None are supinely good : with toil and pain, 
And various arts, the steep ascent we gain. 


It is among the evils of funds, that they give an undue influence to 
unworthy and wicked persons. They are a public bonus, thrown 
among the many, in the disposal of which the veriest heathen in the 
place has as loud a voice as the most worthy inhabitant. They give 
such persons a consequence in society which they never would purchase 
for themselves by their own liberality and public spirit. They some- 
times give them an afflicting control over the society. Viewed as an in- 
strument of power, they are a temptation to wicked men; who if they 
can find means to get a legal possession of them, are little concerned 
about moral right. I could mention an instance of a society,—and it is 
but one among many which might be mentioned,—where a party, en- 
larging itself with all the wicked that could be induced to join it, was 
able by its majority of votes to control the fund and house, and appro- 
priate them to a most unworthy, deposed man, (to say no worse of 
him,) for a series of years; a thing which: never would have been 
done, had the support of their pseudo-minister depended upon the purses 
of those who employed him, and not upon the bequests of the pious 
dead. 

Finally ; funds are liable to be perverted. In how many instances 
are they now employed for the support of heresies, in this and other 
countries? How many Unitarian churches, American and English, 
are subsisting by this means, living upon the spoils of the piety of for- 
mer orthodoxy ? Guard them as you will, experience has shown it to 
be difficult to secure them from perversion. 

I do not suppose that all the evils which I have mentioned, and 
others which might be mentioned, exist in every case. Perhaps in 
many instances none of them are experienced. The evils are, of 





* When a certain bank failed, a few years since, in Connecticut, and carried 
down with it the treasured funds of a Jarge number of ecclesiastical socicties, may 
not the designed destruction of those funds have been among the providential 
reasons of the failure of the institution? Were not those funds the ieock of the 
ship? And how is it with those societies now? Are they not more vigorous, 
and more blest than they were before ? 
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course, modified by circumstances,—by the manner in which funds are 
constituted, by their amount, and by the habits of the people. Asa 
general thing, however, the objections appear to be well-founded.* 

As a means of supporting the gospel, funds, then, do not appear to be 
the mode which is either best adapted to the nature of man, or most 
consonant to the will of God. They are of doubtful efficacy to hold so- 
cieties together, and to perpetuate religion. They operate through sel- 
fishness, which is itself an enemy to the cause. The more selfishness 
is fostered in the support of religion, the more certain it is that religion 
will eventually fail. It is not selfishness, or the bonds of selfishness, 
that can hold men together in a healthful religious capacity. It must 
be principle that does this. Principle, and a living, active interest, 
with looking to God, are infinitely better than funds. 

And it seems to me preposterous, that one generation should think 
to discharge the duties of all posterity. God never designed this. 
Has he not made it as much the duty and privilege of one generation 
to support the gospel as of another,—as much our children’s as ours ? 
We cannot discharge them from the duty, we ought not to deprive 
them of the privilege. And, especially, if funds be attended with so 
many evils, as we have seen, we ought not to bequeath those evils to 
our children. 

Let our children, or those who come after us, support the gospel for 
themselves. It is their privilege to do so, as it has been ours. We 
leave them our lands and means; our churches and our bibles: let us 
also leave them our example, and our prayers ; and trust that the God 
of their fathers will be the children’s God.’ pp. 193—-200. 





Art. Vi.—Tue Scriprurat View or Divine INFLUENCE, 
AS OPPOSED TO PELAGIAN AND OTHER VIEws. 


Ir has been a doctrine held by all who have called themselves 
christians, in every age of the church, that God, in some sense, 
either by direct agency or in some other mode, is the author of 
holiness in the human heart. Respecting what that mode is, in 
which he is its author, however, tliere has been much diversity of 
sentiment. ‘The principal reason of this difference of opinion 
on the subject, is, that men have not gone to the bible, the only 
source of information on the point, and having ascertained clearly 
what it says, rested satisfied with its instructions. ‘There has been 
a constant tendency in men to speculate on the subject ; and there 
has been much which may be called a presumptuous leaning to 
their own understanding. 





* A history of religious funds would be an instructive document. So would 
the history of other funds. Our Connecticut School Fund, for example. That 
it has had a favorable influence on primary education, in our State, on the whole, 
13 very questionable. 
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It is proposed at this time to state, as definitely and concisely as 
possible, the scriptural view of this doctrine, as opposed to Pela- 
gian and other erroneous views of it. 

The general fact, that God is the author of holiness in the 
human heart, is every where taught us in the inspired volume. 
It is said of men, that they cannot come to Christ “ except the 
Father draw them ; ;’ while it is also said, that they “ shall be 
willing in the day of his power.” Men in becoming christians 
are said to be “born of God;” to be “ begotten again by the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; to be “called ac- 
cording to his purpose ;” to be ‘chosen of God ;” to be “ sanc- 
tified of God ;” to be * bis workinanship, created in Christ Jesus.” 
The faith of saints is spoken of as the “ gift of God,” and Christ 
is called its “ author and finisher.” 

But it is unnecessary to repeat further proof of the general fact, 
that God is concerned in the production of holiness in the human 
heart. This doctrine is not denied by any, so far as we are 
aware, who profess a faith in the bible. 

There are, however, as we have said, diversities of sentiment 
respecting the sense in which God is the author of holiness in men. 
One class holds, that it is by a peculiar and supernatural influ- 
ence. Another class denies that there is any peculiar and super- 
natural agency in this thing ; that is, they deny that God is the 
author of Aoliness in the human heart, j in any different sense from 
that in which he is the author of sin. Under these two general 
classes are comprised, of course, all who have any opinion on the 
subject. It will be our object to show, that the view of the for- 
mer, in opposition to the latter, is the scriptural view. 

There are belonging to the latter general class, —the class which 
denies any peculiar, supernatural influence,—two more specific 
classes, which it will be necessary to consider separately, At the 
head of one, according to the assignment of theologians, stands 
Pelagius, of ancient times. At the head of the other stands Dr. 
Hopkins, of a later age.*¥ We ask pardon for having brought 
these two so unequally distinguished names together in such 
proximity. For we only mean to assert, that they are in such a 
sense one, as that they both come under the same general class ; 
while in another most material sense they are two, and perfect 
antipodes one to the other. 

But to their opinions. ‘The Pelagians hold, that God is the 
author of holiness in the human heart, not by any direct, specia} 
agency, but as he is the author of that system of truth which is 








* Perhaps it might be said with more truth, that Dr. Emmons stands at the 
head of this class, since it is not clear that Dr. H. would have carried out his 
principles as far as Dr. E. has done. 
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the means of their sanctification. They grant that the scriptures 
ascribe holiness in men to God as its author; but they construe 
these passages just as they do those which ascribe sin in man to 
God as its author. God, they would say, was the author of peni- 
tence in Paul, just as he was the author of hardness of heart in 
Pharaoh ; not by any direct and special agency in either case, 
but by an ordinary providential influence in both. For, they 
would say, the scriptures ascribe these different things alike to 
God; and since we cannot suppose, that God produced the sin of 
the one, by any direct and special agency, so neither have wea 
right to suppose, that he produced the holiness of the other b 
any such agency. Hence, according to their view, when the bible 
ascribes holiness in men to God as its author, we are to interpret the 
language upon the principle, “ Quod facit per alium facit per se,” 
what he does by another he is said himself to do. As, for example, 
when it is said, “ Sclomon built the temple,’ we are not to under- 
stand the language as asserting, that Solomon had himself put 
the stones and mortar and timber together; but as asserting 
simply, that the temple was built according to his will and under 
his general direction. ‘This is the Pelagian view of the docirine. 
The view of Hopkins, or, as we choose to designate the opinion, 
the view of the advocates of what is called the “ divine efficiency 
scheme,’ is as fellows :—'They agree with the Pelagians in denying 
any peculiar agency of God in ‘the production of holi iness, and in 
maintaining that he is zm the same sense the author both of holi- 
ness and sin; while they differ from the Pelagian scheme respecting 
the manner in which God is the author of holy and sinful action. 
For, though with them they say, that God produces al] actions in 
men, both holy and sinful, in the same way ; yet, in opposition to 
them, they hold that this way is by a direct aud special agency. 
Thus they differ from the first mentioned general class, in making 
God the author, in the same sense, both of holiness and sin ;* and 
they differ from the Pelagians, in making bim the author of holi- 
ness and sin by a direct and special agency. For proof that God 
is the author both of holiness and sin, by a direct and special 
agency, when arguing with their orthodox brethren,—and it is 
this scriptural argument which we wish to consider,—they appeal to 
the bible and to their own concessions. You admit, say they, 
that, according to the bible, God is the author of holiness by a di- 
rect and special agency. But if you admit this, you must admit 
that he is the author of sin in the same manner. If you hold to 








* We do not mean to assert, that this isthe whole difference between them and 
their orthodox brethren. For there has been, and is now, a difference of opinion 
as to the philosophical nature of that direct and special influence in the produc- 
tion of holiness, to which both alike hold. We have omitted an examination of 
this puint, since the range of the subject did not require it. 


Vou. VII. 75 
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the former, you must hold to the latter; and there is no mode of 
avoiding the latter but by giving up the former, and going over to 
the Pelagianscheme. For, say they, the scriptures equally as- 
cribe sin and holiness to God’s agency, and as explicitly declare 
him to be the author of the one as of the other. Hence if you 
interpret those passages which ascribe holiness to God as its author, 
in such a sense as to make him the author of it by a direct and 
special agency ,—and this you admit must be the way,—then you 
must interpret those which ascribe sin to him, as its author, in the 
same manner. You must not, say they, bring in the principle, 
«© What he does by another he is said himself to do,” in respect to 
sin, and not in respect to holiness. ‘They deny, that there is any 
warrant for applying this principle in respect to one class of pas- 
sages, and not in respect to the other. 

‘In confirmation of this view of the subject, and in answer to 
certain objections, they also say, that in the language of the scrip- 
tures, there is on these subjects an exact parallelism; if they as- 
cribe holiness in the human heart to God’s agency, with equal 
explicitness they ascribe sin also to God’s agency ; if they ascribe 
sin to man, as in the text “ Pharaoh hardened his heart,” so they 
ascribe holiness to man, as in the text, ‘“‘ Ye have put off the old 
man, and put onthe new man.” Hence they infer, that, in what- 
ever sense God is the author of holiness in the human heart, in 
the same sense he is the author of sin. 

Here then, as they claim, and that too with no little degree of 
satisfaction, we are in a dilemma between Pelagianism on the one 
side, or the scheme which involves direct divine agency in the 
production of szn on the other. But is this claim well-founded ? 
's it true, that we are in a dilemma between these two schemes? 
Is there no way in which we can, on scriptural ground, hold to 
direct special agency in the production of holiness, and not in 
the production of sin? For we must confess, that we are not wil- 
ling to give up the former beloved doctrine, nor are we willing to 
adopt the latter, to us, unwelcome one. We hold, that there is 
a way opened in the scriptures by which we may escape from both 
horns of this supposed dilemma. Yea farther, we hold, that if 
we take the scriptural view of this subject, so far are we from be- 
ing obliged to adopt one or the other of these schemes, we can- 
not adopt etther. Here then, we propose to state the scriptural 
view of the subject. 

Were those general or less specific forms of expression, which 
ascribe holiness in man to God as itsauthor, such as we have already 
quoted, all the texts on the subject, we should fee] shut up to one 
or the other of these schemes just specified. In that case, as we 
think, the reasoning of the advocates of “ Divine Efficiency” would 
be conclusive. F or, while these texts would teach us the fact of 
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God’s agency in the regeneration of men, they would not teach 
us the nature of that agency, and show us wherein it is different 
from his agency in the production of sin. But this class of texts 
is not the only one. 

If we examine the bible, we shall see that there is a class of 
texts, which ascribe the existence of holiness in the human heart 
to the ‘ Holy Ghost,” to the “ Spirit of God,” to the “ Spirit of 
the living God,” etc. ‘These passages, as we affirm, overthrow 
the Pelagian view of the divine influence in the production of ho- 
liness. For they are phrases signifying a special, supernatural 
agency of God, an influence different from that by which ordinary 
events are secured. In proof of this, we alledge the fact, that, so 
far as we have been able to examine the bible on the point, these 
phrases are never used in relation to common, ordinary events. 
They are nowhere used except in relation to acts of creation, mi- 
racles, prophecy, inspiration, and the existence of holiness in men. 
But in creation, miracles, prophecy and inspiration, as all must ad- 
mit, there is a special, supernatural, agency. Why not then, we 
ask, in the production of holiness? We not only see no warrant for 
not giving these terms the same import, when used in relation to 
this subject, but we are bound to give them the same import, ac- 
cording to all correct rules of interpretation. Hence, as we have 
said, these texts entirely overthrow the Pelagian scheme. 

These passages likewise overthrow the reasoning of the advo- 
cates of divine efficiency in the production of sin. For they can 
bring us no such passages as these, in relation to the existence of 
sin in the human heart. We know of no passage, which, in this 
peculiar form of expression, ascribes sin to God’s agency. In 
other words, sin is nowhere ascribed to the “ Holy Spirit,” or to 
the * Spirit of God.” This class of texts, therefore, forbids our 
adopting the scheme of special agency in the production of sin. 

If we look still farther into the language of scripture, we 
shall find another class of texts which throw light on this sub- 


ject. ‘These passages are those, which so connect an agency of 


God with other agencies, in the production of holiness, as to re- 
cognize the fact of a distinct ¢ agency on his part, over and above 
ordinary agency. ‘This text may be quoted as an example; ‘ Ye 
have purified your souls, in obeying the truth through the Spirit.” 
Here the agency of the sinner is spoken of, the instrumentality of 
the truth, and the agency of God; and the ¢ agency of God is re~ 
cognized as a distinct thing from the other two. Were they the 
same, they could not be thus distinguished. ‘This class of texts, 
therefore, is directly at war with the Pelagian doctrine, that God 

has no special agency in the regeneration of men. 

Nor do these texts agree any better with the opinion of those 
who advocate a direct divine agency in the production of sin. For 
similar texts are nowhere found, in relation to the existence of sin 
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in the hearts of men. Where can a text be fonnd of such import 
as the following ?—Ye have polluted your souls, in yielding to 
temptation, through the Spirit. Such passages will be souglit for 
in vain. 

But we have another class of texts still more decisive on the 
question. ‘This class of texts are those which deny the produc- 
tion of holiness in the human heart, without the direct and special 
agency of God. ‘Take as an example the following: ‘ Who is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, even 
as God gave to every man? I have planted, Apollos watered, but 
God gave the increase. So then neither is he that planteth any- 
thing, neither he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” 
Here by the planting of Paul,—that man who was not a whit be- 
hind the very chiefest apostles,—and by the watering of Apollos,— 
that eloquent man, and mighty in the scriptures,—are doubtless 
meant the most perfect instrumentality of natural, secondary cau- 
ses. And it is dented, that this kind of agency alone had produ- 
ced holiness in the Corinthian converts. ‘The apostle distinguishes 
between these natural, ordinary agencies, and the higher agency of 
God, and declares, thatthe result was not effected by the former. 
For he says, “So then neither is he that planteth anything, nor 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” 

In this class of texts, we have a full and explicit dental of the 
truth of the Pelagian scheme. 

The same texts, too, most clearly forbid our coming to the con- 
clusion, to which the advocates of direct divine efficiency in the 
production of sin would bring us. For where do they find texts 
furnishing the least shadow of a denial of the sufficiency of second 
causes in the production of sin? Where does the bible deny, that 
ordinary, natural, secondary agency is sufficient, without a higher 
agency from God, to produce sin in the hearts of men ? We think 
we shall call upon them in vain to bring us any texts of this class. 

But what we have now said, is not all that may be said, respect- 
ing the scriptural view of this subject. For when we have examined 
these several classes of texts of which we have only given examples, 
and seen what they teach us, we cannot read those other and more ge- 
meral passages, which ascribe the existence of holiness in men to 
the agency of God, without understanding them also to teach the 
doctrine of God’s special agency in this thing. ‘The fact of a 
supernatural influence ascertained from the one, must control the 
interpretation of the other. But, when we read, that God is the 
author of sin, too, in some sense, not having any texts which teach 
us, that he is its author in any other than an indirect and seconda- 
ry manner, while we have texts which teach us, that this is the 
way ; We are required to interpret these texts according to the prin- 
ciple already stated, ‘‘ What he does by another he is said himself 
to do,” 
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The principle of interpretation in these cases may be thus illus- 
trated : Suppose we knew from other sources, that Solomon, la- 
boring with bis own hands, had built the temple. ‘Then when we 
read the passage, * Solomon built the temple,’ we must, according 
to the known facts in the case, construe this passage as aflirming 
that Solomon erected the building with his own bands. But sup- 
pose we know from other sources, as we do, that Solomon’s agen- 
cy in building the temple was that of general direction, not of di- 
rect agency > Then when we read the passage, we are required to 
interpret it as affirming no more than a general direction or ‘control. 
Thus, in the one case, to apply the principle, we are required to 
ascribe holiness to God’s special agency, w hile in the other, we 
are required to ascribe sin merely to his providential government. 

Putting all the various texts together, therefore, which ascribe 
holiness to God’s agency, and giving them their only true interpre- 
tation, we see how full, how explicit, how unquestionable, is the 
scriptural testimony to the fact of a direct, special, supernatural 
influence in the production of holiness in the human heart. 

Here we bring our argument to its conclusion. The sertptural 
view, of the doctrine of divine influence in the production of holi- 
ness in men, is this :—-God has an aGency in the regeneration of 
men. ‘That agency is direct and special, in opposition to the Pe- 
lagian scheme of mere providential influence on the one hand, 
and in opposition to thatscheme of efliciency on the other, which 
would make God in the same sense the author of sin as of holiness. 

Should the question here be asked, What is the exact nature of 
this influence or agency? we reply, that the scriptures do not in- 
form us. ‘They teac h us the fact, that there is a supernatural 
agency,—that there is an influence over and above the natural in- 
jluence of truth and all second causes. But what the specific 
nature of that influence is, farther than this, except that it is 
consistent with the moral agency of man, they do not teach us. 
Where the scriptures leave it, there let us leave italso. 








Arr. VIL.—-Waytanp’s EL_ements or Mora SCIENCE. 


The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis Waytanp, D. D., President of 
Brown University, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. Second edition. New- 
York: Cooke & Co. 

Ir augurs favorably to the interests of morality and religion, that 
works like this of President W ayland’s are multiplied at the pre- 
sent day. Amidst much excitement of feeling, and incessant ac- 
tion, the call for works on moral science indicates, that there is, 
after all, a solid basis of christian princi iple, and quiet, sober inqui- 
ry in the minds of the community. It is not all agitation and 
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mere external show,—the foam and noise of controversy,—the 
bustle of action. The ruffled surface of human opinions and inter- 
ests rests on a tranquil depth of truth and dispassionate thought. 
There is a soundness at the core,—there is a purity of the ele- 
ments in operation, which, we believe, will be acknowledged sooner 
or later, in the effects that are produced. ‘The public is settling 
down on clear and powerful principles of right; though in the 
transition there is a degree of disquiet and disturbance. ‘There 
is, indeed, a greater agitation in the minds of men; there isa 
wider invasion of social order, there is more of controversy and 
dispute, than could be wished, in the moral changes which are 
taking place. But this effect is not so much a just cause of alarm 
as many imagine. It is the natural result of the breaking up of 
old prejudices. It indicates, that there is wrong in the opinions 
and institutions of society ; but wrong that is seen, and on the 
part of many, execrated and abandoned. It is not the annihila- 
tion of social order, neither does it threaten such a catastrophe. 
Mobs and controversy exist, but they exist because powerful truth 
is at work, and calls forth the opposition of the bad, as well as the 
cheering of the good. No one can think it strange, that the tho- 
rough discussion of the elementary principles in moral and politi- 
cal science which is going on at the present time, should not pro- 
duce a sensible agitation of the public mind. In proportion to the 
regard which mankind have for virtue and religion, will their feel- 
ings be enlisted in the analysis of these subjects, or in the well- 
sustained controversies of which they are the source. Occasional 
madness and misrule are the perversion of a healthy public senti- 
ment. ‘They are the scum or the sediment of the agitated, pu- 
rified mass. 

That there is a demand for ethical disquisitions, we infer from the 
fact that they are repeatedly presented to the public. ‘The taste 
which patronizes them, we say, is auspicious; it shows that there 
is a fund of good feeling amidst much that appears otherwise ; 
while those works themselves will counteract the tendency which 
no doubt also exists, to undue excitement and agitation. Inqui- 
ries into the foundations and rules of morality, or into the elemen- 
tary principles of religion, will prove a sort of balance-wheel in 
the system. Men, the more they are given to serious thought and 
the examination of mora] subjects, will turn away from appeals to 
their passions, and obey the voice of truth and reason. We can- 
not but anticipate with pleasure the time when inquiries of this 
kind will, in some degree, claim the attention of the whole mass 
of the christian and virtuous public,—commencing in the nursery, 
and extending to the infant-school, the sabbath-school, the bible- 
class, and every association whose object is mental and moral im- 
provement. Could the truths of moral science be early and uni- 
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versally learned, how propitious would the effects be on all the 
most precious interests of mankind! A new generation, and differ- 
ent from any that ever preceded it, would rise up, and the errors 
and vices of past ages would in a great measure disappear. 

Until of late years, there has doubtless been a want of compe- 
tent and suitable human guides, in the science of morals. Books 
on the subject, especially before the time of Paley, were too 
scholastic, voluminous or general, to be adapted to public use. 
Paley, in his Moral Philosophy, produced a work, in its plan much 
better calculated to advance moral science than any that preceded 
it. He brought to the task which he undertook, several admira- 
ble qualifications. He was luminous, methodical, concise, and had 
a large share of good sense, and peculiar aptness for illustration. 
He embraced also in his work, a system of practical ethics of ve- 
ry extensive application. These qualities of the writer and of his 
book, gave him a popularity surpassing that of any of his prede- 
cessors in this department of inquiry. Yet Paley is, in some re- 
spects,—and those of no small importance,—a deficient and unsafe 
guide. He bestowed but little attention on the theory of morals, 
and in that part of his work is Jame and unsatisfactory. Excep- 
tions have justly been taken to the general principle upon which 
his system is founded, to wit, expediency, and also to several details 
in his practical ethics. His book, indeed, contains a singular mix- 
ture of truth and error, and should not be put into the hands of 
youth, to be read without discrimination. Its use as a text-book 
in our colleges, may not extensively perpetuate its wrong princi- 
ples, since they will be apt to he corrected by the teachers of mo- 
ral philosophy in those institutions ; though even here it would be 
obviously better to have an improved text-book. As a work for 
general circulation, it has long been felt to be inadequate to the 
wants and behind the spirit of the age. Its place has been par- 
tially supplied by other similar works, in many separate points de- 
serving of commendation; but no one of them, as a whole, an- 
swering the purposes sought in a system of moral philosophy. 
We believe, that the christian public have been, for some time, 
prepared to welcome a treatise containing views in advance of 
Paley and most other ethical writers. 

Such a treatise, in some respects, is the work before us ; and 
fron: examination we can cheerfully recommend it as adapted both 
as an academical text-book, and as a reading volume for the com- 
munity at large. We will not say, indeed, that there is still no want 
of something better, and especially of the right thing for the 
younger portion of learners and readers,—a work more simple, 
popular, and engaging than any we have as yet known,—a work 
of lively details and abounding in illustrative anecdotes, prepared 
with special reference to our sabbath-schools and to our more ele- 
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mentary literary institutions. Whether such a work on such a 
subject is indeed practicable, we do not undertake to decide ; but 
we should like much to see one in use, and we think the attempt 
ought to be made for the sake of the millions of our rising gene- 
ration. But for the adult portion of our population, as a manual of 
moral philosophy, particularly practical ethics, in our colleges and 
higher seminaries of learning, we are of opinion, that nothing better 
on the important subjects which it discusses, will be found than 
the work under review ; and we cannot but paint to our imagination 
the blessed state of society, were the rules of such a morality and 
piety as our author has laid down, universally followed. We be- 
lieve that the general correctness of his doctrines, the power of his 
logic, and the solemnity of his representations, with the accompa- 
niment of a diction well suited to the subject, cannot fail of 
doing extensive good. Prepared as a large mass of minds are, in 
an age of reformation, to be molded according to a correct system 
of moral coodness, we consider the present publication to be very 
seasonable in aiding and carrying forward such an object. The 
time, we trust, is passed by, when it was common, as we well 
recollect, to quote, for instance, the doubtful moral maxims of 
Pope’s Essay on Man, as authority of an ethical kind. We have 
litle need, in these times, to recur to a work which one has 
characterized as ‘a sort of moon-light vision of thin, impalpable 
abstractions,” and which we may call a_ poetic version of philo- 
sophical, infidel morality. If there are some elementary truths 
“in remote abstraction,’ of which christianity is the practical form ; 
it needs for their best elucidation, a mind which has been imbued 
with the holy influences of that religion, and not a sceptic, or a 
sceptic’s imitator. That class of writers, whether in poetic or pro- 
saic garb, which, during the last half of the eighteenth century, 
were employ red in redeeming ‘ ‘the whole theory of the condition 
and interests of men, both in life and death, from all the explana- 
tions imposed on it by an unphilosophical revelation from heaven,” 
have, we trust, lost much of their influence with the christian men 
of the present age. Works which are expected to gain the con- 
fidence of the religious public at this period, and to be received as 
guides in the regulation of that interior sanctuary, the heart, must 
be based on principles of truth, whether derived from indepen- 
dent investigations of nature, or from an examination of the sacred 
scriptures. 

President Wayland has divided his work into two parts, the first of 
which he denominates theoretical ethics, the other practical ethics. 
This, it is known, is the common division of the science of ethics, 
and is probably the best, or the only general division that can be 
adopted: but we are forced to remark concerning it, in the lan- 
guage of Dugald Stewart, that “the words theory and practice 
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are not, in this instance, employed in their usual acceptations. The 
theory of morals does not bear, for example, the same relation to 
the practice of morals, that the theory of geometry bears to prac- 
tical geometry. In this Jast science, all the practical rules are 
founded on theoretical principles previously established: but in 
the former science, the practical rules are obvious to the capacities 
of all mankind; the theoretical principles form one of the most 
difficult subjects of discussion that have exercised the ingenuity of 
metaphysicians.”* In the former division of the author’s book, 
the subjects which he introduces have been esteemed truly difficult 
and abstruse,—few have been supposed to be more perplexing in 
themselves, or less likely to promise, even to the candid | investi- 
gator, satisfactory results on every point. ‘The writer’s proposi- 
tions, however, are laid down with clearness, his views are liberal 
and charitable, his reasonings profound, and, in general, bis conclu- 
sions follow fairly from his premises. In saying this, we would 
not be understood as agreeing with Pres. W. in all the doctrines 
which he has inculeated. We should explain some points differently 
from what he does: yet we give him credit for catholic feelings, 
and able ratiocinations. In the theory of morals, there have 
always been questions which have divided the opinions of man- 
kind, and even of the wise and good. Authors of the most dis- 
cordant sentiments in other respects, and of the most opposite 
characters, have been found ranged indiscriminately, sometimes on 
one side, and sometimes on the other, in regard to speculative 
morality. 

According to the judicious writer already quoted, there are two 
principal questions which seem to exhaust the whole theory of 
morals. “ Hurst, by what principle of our constitution are we led 
to form the notion of moral distinctions, whether by that faculty 
which, in the other branches of human knowledge, perceives the 
distinction between truth and falsehood, or by a peculiar power of 
conception, (called by some the moral sense.) which is pleased 
with one set of qualities s and displeased with another? Secondly, 
What is the proper object of moral approbation ? or in other words, 
What is the common quality or qualities belonging to all the dif- 
ferent modes of virtue? Is it benevolence, ora rational self-love, 
or a disposition (resulting from the ascendant of reason over pas- 
sion,) to act suitably to the different relations in which we are 
placed ?”? Our author, in regard to the first of these questions, 
adopts the scheme of conscience, under the idea of a particular 
faculty, or a distinct peculiar impulsive power; and in regard to 
the second question, he maintains the doctrine of relations. It 


* Stewart’s Biographical Memoirs. 
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may be remarked, that these are questions, as it appears to us, about 
whick virtuous men may differ, although the right scheme, if it can 
be satisfactorily ascertained, would be of inestimable value, so 
far as the interests of truth and holiness are concerned. Pres. W. 
has discussed the essential principles on the subjects here stated, 
and that with ample and striking illustrations ; although he has not 
adverted to the history of those questions, or pointed out the shape 
which the opinions of moral philosophers have from time to time 
assumed. Perhaps his design is better answered by omitting these 
historical or critical notices, thus giving to his work a compact, 
solid form, and a straight forward, business-like character. ‘These 
notices, however, are interesting to the scholar, and, in their 
proper place, serve to throw light on the doctrines which are dis- 
cussed. 

In respect to the history, simply, of the theory of morals, par- 
ticularly as it affects the question of the principle of moral appro- 
bation, we may be allowed to present it, ina very few words, to 
the reader. We give it principally on the authority of Stewart. 
While the ancient schools made the essence of virtue, or the 
proper odect of moral approbation a favorite topic, they had litte 
to say on the principle of moral approbation, and the little they 
did say was extremely confused and erratic. It had, moreover, 
but a slight connection with modern opinions on the subject. The 
question concerning the principle of moral approbation, has been 
chiefly agitated in modern times, beginning with Hobbes, and 
Cudworth his opponent ; and as it was recommended to men of 
an inquisitive and speculative turn, it has entered into most of the 
discussions concerning the theory of morals since their day. Cud- 
worth, and also Clarke, supposed that moral distinctions were 
apprehended by that power of the mind which judges between 
truth and falsehood. Against this system the philosophy of 
Hutcheson was leveled, and he undertook to show, that by the 
word right, certain a; greeable qualities in action were designated, 
as also by the word wrong, certain qualities were expressed of an 
opposite kind. These he considered to be perceptible by feeling, 
and not through the operations of reason. ‘To this power of per- 
ception he applied the name of moral sense. Through that, he 
believed, we were rendered susceptible of pleasure or of pain, as 
the mind contemplated either virtue or vice. On this subject, 
Hume and Adam Smith, for the most part, agreed with him; but 
they diverged from the views of Hutcheson on one important 

oint. While the latter supposed that the moral sense is a sim- 
ple and peculiar principle of our nature, of which no analysis can 
be given ; both of the other two metaphysicians attempted to re- 
solve it into other more general principles. Yet the systems of 
Hume and Smith, in respect to it, differed from each other. Ac- 
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cording to the former, all virtuous feelings are useful, either to 
ourselves or others ; and it is only the pleasure of uulity which we 
derive from their contemplation. According to the latter, it is 


g, which, leading us “ to enter into the 
situations of other men, and to partake with them in the passions 
which these situations have a tendency to excite,” constitutes the 
basis of our moral approbations or disapprobations. Stewart him- 
self takes the same view as Hutcheson did, of the moral distinc- 
tions which mankind are forced to make; since he says, that 
“the moral faculty is an original principle of our constitution, 
which is not resolvable into any other principle or principles more 
general than itself.” The same opinion also is maintained by Dr. 
Brown, who says: “In tracing our moral feelings to an original 
susceptibility of the mind, we may be considered as arriving at a 
principle, like that which Hutcheson, after Lord Shaftesbury, has 
distinguished by the name of moral sense. ‘The phrase moral 
sense, however, I consider as very unfortunate. But whether the 
feeling that attends the contemplation of certain actions, admits of 
being more justly classed with our sensations, or perceptions, or 
emotions ; there ts a susceptibility of this feeling, or set of feelings, 
original in the mind, and as essential to its very nature, as any 
other principle or function which we regard as universally belong- 
ing to our mental constitution,—as truly essential to the mind, in- 
deed, as any of those senses among which Hutcheson would fix 
it.’ Pres. W. takes in amount the theory of Hutcheson, in re- 
spect to the mind’s peculiar power of perception on moral subjects 5 
and as he opposes the propriety of analyzing the moral sense into 
any other more comprehensive principles ; he has no occasion to 
abet either one or the other of the systems of the two above named 
ingenious, but misguided philosophers, who reared on the foundation 
of Hutcheson a structure of error. 

The important principles respecting the theory of morals, are 
discussed by our author under the following heads: Origin of our 
notion of the moral quality of action; Conscience, or the moral 
sense; The nature of virtue; Human happiness; Self-love; Im- 
perfection of conscience; Necessity of some additional light; 
Natural religion ; Relation between natural and revealed religion ; 
The scriptures. Several of these chapters are excellent, both 
matter and manner. We were particularly struck with the im- 
portance and solemnity of the representations which occur in seve- 
ral portions of the latter chapters. We think that in the first general 
head, his statements concerning the circumstances under which our 
moral notions arise, are more ingenious than convincing. Still the con- 
clusion at which he arrives, that there is an immutable distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, aside from the enactments of law, or that 
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moral obligation is founded in the relation of things, understanding 
this as we shall attempt toshow he must do, commends itself to en- 
lightened reason. In two or three instances, indeed, he resolves 
moral obligation more directly into the will of God, except per- 
haps as the rude of right, than is consistent with his previous 
statements. It is true, that the will of God can require only that 
which is right ; but the ground or reason of the requirement is the 
immutability of moral distinctions. ‘The requirement alone does 
not make an action right. It must be so, if at all, independently 
of the requirement. ‘The divine command itself is right, because 
it accords with the nature and relations of things. We must be- 
lieve, as Montesquieu remarks, that “ it is true that before laws were 
made, there were relations of possible justice. To say that nothing 
is just or unjust but what is commanded or forbidden by positive 
laws, is the same as saying, that before the describing of a circle 
all the radii were not equal.”* 

We have said, that we cannot agree in the correctness of all 
Pres. Wayland’s reasonings and conclusions. ‘This is especially 
true with respect to the fourth section of Chap. I, entitled, “Whence 
do we derive our notion of the moral quality of actions?” We 
cannot but think, that he has failed in his attempt to refute the 
theory, that virtue is founded in utility. Our objections to his re- 
marks here are two-fold. First: He has misapprehended or not 
quite correctly represented this theory. Secondly: He is sellf- 
contradictory. We shall not now go into the discussion at length, 
nor is it necessary perhaps, after the various articles in which it 
has already come under notice; but we are unwilling to let his 
arguinent pass entirely without comment. We shall throw what 
we have to say into the form of strictures on Pres. Wayland’s views 
rather than engage in a systematic effort to defend our own. On 
some of the points which may deserve our attention, we would 
refer our readers to the article on Wardlaw’s Christian Ethics, in 
our last number, and to that “On Self-love,” in the present one. 

The form in which the subject under consideration is presented in 
the “ Elements,” is fallacious. It seems to be implied, that right 
and wrong and productiveness of happiness or otherwise, must be 


*The essential distinction between rightand wrong is forced npon the mind 
by a sort of necessity, under the circumstances in which we find ourselves 
he whatever may be our belief respecting the existence of laws. human or 
divine. ‘This truth we can illustrate in no better way than by an anecdote con- 
cerning @ person who absolutely denied, that the distinction exists in the uni- 
verse. An atlieist (as we suppose he was,) traveling in a stage-coach with a 
friend of ours, xpre ssed his bel lief to that effect. “Is that your opinion : ?”” said 
our friend to him. “Yes.” “ Do you think that you havea right to it?” “ Cer- 
tainly,” said he. “Then,” replied our friend, “ there is a right i in the universe,” 
to the utter silencing of the sceptic, and to the irrepressible merriment of his fel- 
low-passengets. 
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derived one from the other; and therefore are two distinct ideas. 
Now this is by no means conceded ; it is incorrect, and so too is 
the whole argument which is so plausibly based upon it. ‘These 
ideas are identical, or rather, one is explanatory of the other. 
When we say a thing is right because it is productive of the great- 
est amount of happiness, all we mean is, that its tendency to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of happiness is what makes or constitutes 
it right. Our views coincide with those of the late Dr. Dwight. 
He says, “‘'The-phrase foundation of virtue has been differently 
understood by different writers.———-. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary for me to observe, antecedently to entering on this 
discussion, that [ use the phrase in the sense last mentioned, and 
mean by the foundation of virtue, that which constitutes its value 
and excellence. It is necessary also to premise further, that by 
the word utility, | mean a tendency to produce happiness.”” And 
again: ‘* Were sin in its own proper tendency to produce ivaria- 
bly the same good, which it is the tendency of virtue to produce ; 
were it the means, invariably, of the same glory to God, and of the 
same enjoyment tothe universe, no reason is apparent to me why 
it would not become excellent, commendable and rewardable, in 
the same manner that virtue now is. Were virtue regularly to 
effectuate the same dishonor to God and the same misery to intel- 
ligent creatures now effectuated by sin, I see no reason why we 
should not attribute to it all the odiousness, blameworthiness and 
desert of punishment, which we now attribute to sin.” Dwight’s 
Theology, Ser. xcix. 

Will our author tell us what he means by the words right and 
wrong? for he has no where expressly defined them. We may 
fearlessly challenge him or any one to give us a meaning which) 
shall not imply tendency to produce good, or its opposite. Words 
have an appropriate import which may be ex pressed by one or more 
synonyms. The import of these words, therefore, must be capable of 
being expressed by other terms. What thenare thesynonyms to right 
and wrong? Would he say, that a thing is right or wrong because 
it is or is not conformed to, or correspondent with, the relations of 
things? Such would seem to be his view. But what does this 
language mean? Conformity or correspondence of what kind? Of 
good, of evil, or of neither? It cannot be the last. The relation 
of evil surely is not involved in the term right. ‘The only sense 
which we can attach to this language is, that right must mean such 
a conformity to the relations of things as produces the greatest 
amount of good. To such a definition we have no particular ob- 
jection, as it embraces just what we mean when we say, that a 
tendency to produce the greatest amount of happiness is what makes 
or constitutes any thing right. 

Here, however, we would advert to another fact in the case. 
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Much of the confusion which prevails on this subject among the 
opponents of our views arises, we apprehend, from their not ob- 
serving, that the words right and wrong, when applied to moral 
subjects, are taken in a more complex sense, than in their ordinary 
acceptation. ‘The word right, we hold, means that which is fit, pro- 
per, useful, or which tends to produce the greatest good. But when 
we speak of a thing as morally right, we necessarily imply, that it 
is the act of a moral agent. ‘To say, therefore, that every thing 
which has a tendency to produce the highest happiness, must, ac- 
cording to our view, be morally right, or right in altogether the 
same sense as when applied to moral agents, overlooks a most im- 
portant difference between the subjects. An action is morally right, 
or right in the complex sense, when it is the action of a being who is 
a moral agent, and whose action tends to produce the greatest amount 
of happiness. An action of a brute is right, or a thing is right in 
its more limited sense, where its tendency is to promote the great- 
est good. Of course this idea of tendency to good is common to 
both applications of the same word; but a further element is 
included in the former which does not belong to the latter, for 
the simple reason, that the subject to which it is applied is, 
in this respect, different from the other. Utility, fitness, or ten- 
dency to good, enters into the primary meaning of the word. 
But moral utility, moral fitness, or moral tendency to good, cannot 
be predicated without supposing a moral being of whom it is pre- 
dicated. ‘The objection, therefore, which is sometimes urged, that 
if our view is correct, then the brute is the proper subject of 
praise, and blame, it will be at once perceived, arises simply from 
overlooking the distinction to which we have now adverted. If 
there were no important difference in the subjects, the objection 
might be allowed to have weight. As it however all lies ina 
mere misapprehension, we cannot see its force, and must think our 
position, so far as regards this objection, unassailable, On this 
point Dr. Dwight observes : “It has also been objected to this doc- 
trine, that if virtue is founded in utility, every thing which ts use- 
fui must so far be virtuous. This objection it is hardly necessary 
to answer. Voluntary usefulness is the only virtue. A smat- 
terer in moral philosophy knows, that understanding and will are 
necessary to the existence of virtue. He who informs us, that if 
virtue is founded in utility, animals, vegetables and minerals, the 
sun and the moon and the stars, must be virtuous so far as they are 
useful, is either disposed to trifle with mankind for his amusement, 
or supposes them to be triflers.” Theology, Ser. xcix. 

It has been said, indeed, that the idea of right is a simple, un- 
compounded idea, and hence incapable of analysis. One of the 
late writers on this subject, for they have been recently nu- 
merous, uses the following language: “ The whole difficulty arises 
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from an inclination to analyze a simple idea; which every tyro in 
logic knows to be impossible-————It is no more capable of 
explanation, that is, of a spreading out of its elements, than any 
other simple idea. It has no elements, for it is itself elementa- 
ry.”* Yet the same writer, on the page previous, makes this 
admission: “Is it said again, that it is right for us wisely to re- 
gard our own happiness? We grant it. Jt is right, and therefore 
we should regard it. But this is not our whole duty. There are 
other considerations which it is right for us to regard.”+ We have 
marked some of the words in this last quotation in italics, as clearly 
showing, that by his own statement, a regard to one’s own hap- 
piness is a part and not the whole of our duty ; in other words, 
the idea or notion of right is not a simple, but a complex idea. In 
another passage, he says, “We maintain, that the love of 
righteousness, the desire to be righteous, may sustain the same 
relation to acts of choice, which the writers just quoted, [Paley, 
etc.| ascribe to self-love or the desire of happiness.”’*{ What is 
the meaning of this language? and how is it to be reconciled with 
the assertion, that the idea of right is a simple one, incapable of 
analysis? Is there no pleasure proposed in a destre to be right- 
eous? May a person desire, and yet care nothing about what he 
desires ? have no regard to his own happiness! be moved by no 
view of good to be obtained ! desire to be righteous, and yet have 
equal enjoyment, whether he is or is not righteous! We are not 
ourselves conversant with such minds, and we much doubt of their 
existence. For what is destre, if not a state of mind in which we 
propose subjective good, pleasure or happiness, from the object de- 
sired ? what is it, but a state of mind which is in its own nature 
capable of gratification, subjective pleasure or happiness? For 
ourselves, we can form no other conception of it. If this is the 
case then, it seems that a “‘ desire to be righteous,” is in its more 
analytic form a desire of happiness which results from being right- 
eous ; and which of course amounts to the same thing w hich this 
writer denies. When also, in a few sentences previous he says, 
‘“‘ We maintain too, that this [love of righteousness] is not merely 
another form of the desire of enjoyment, but that a man may feel 
a desire to be right without taking into consideration any of the 
advantages which are to result from it ;”{ and when, by way of 
explanation, he further observes : “ We grant that righteousness and 
enjoyment are intimately connected ; ‘that indeed, ordinarily, the 
same act of mind is at once duty and enjoyment ; but we contend, 
that a man is under no indispensable necessity to think of this, in 
order that he may feel inducement to do that which is right ;°+ 


* Literary and Theological Review, p. 546. 1 Ib. 545. = ¢ Ib. 541. 
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when, we say, language like this is used, we hardly know how to 
characterize it. ‘To call it philosophical, appears to be the height 
of absurdity. A desire to do right, without thinking of enjoy- 
ment, seems to us very much like a contradiction. ‘The question 
here is not whether the mind, after having made a right choice, 
can give its thoughts wholly and exclusively ‘to the ways ‘and means 
of carrying that choice into effect; but whether in making the 
choice in the first instance, it can make it without thinking of en- 
joyment or happiness. Let Pres. Edwards decide this question. 
He says, ‘“‘ Whatever is objectively a motive in this sense, must be 
something that is evtant in the view or apprehension of the un- 
derstanding or perceiving faculty. Nothing can induce or invite 
the mind to will or act any thing, any further than it is perceived 
or is in some wayjor other in the mind’s view ; for what is wholly 
unperceived and perfectly out of the mind’s s view, cannot affect the 
mind at all. It is most evident that nothing is in the mind or 
reaches it or takes any hold of it, any otherwise than as tt is 
perceived or thought of.” Again: ‘*But so much I think may 
be determined in general, wethout room for controversy, that what- 
ever Is perceived or apprehended by an intelligent and voluntary 
agent, which has the nature and influence of a motive to volition 
or choice, i is considered or viewed as good ; nor has it any tenden- 
cy to engage the election of the soul, in any further degree than tt 
appears such.” (Freedom of the Will, Part I. sec. ii. ) We leave 
this writer to settle the question with Edwards as he may. 

But is it true, that the idea of right is incapable of analy- 
sis? We shall attempt to show the contrary. When we 
analyze a complex idea, then we state all those elementary 
ideas, and only those, of which the idea is composed. Hence 
the true test of the correctness of such analysis is, that the com- 
plex idea cannot be formed by the mind, without including each 
of the elementary ideas specified ; and that no other elementary 
idea can be specified as necessary to the completeness of the 
complex idea. ‘The inquiry now is, What are the elementary 
ideas, which constitute the complex idea expressed by the phrase 
morally right, when applied to an action? We answer simply the 
following: First, the idea of the action as intelligent ; secondly, the 
idea of the action as voluntary ; thirdly, as tending to the greatest 
happiness of others; and fourthly , as tending to the greatest happi- 
ness of the agent. Without conceiving each of these several ele- 
ments to belong to an action, it cannot be conceived to be a moral- 
ly right action ; and conceiving each of these elements to belong 
to an action, it cannot but be conceived to be a morally right ac- 
tion. That an action which is neither intelligent nor voluntary 
can be morally right, no one, as we suppose, will believe or as- 
sett. That such an action, which has no tendency to produce 
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good or happiness either to the agent or to others, should be sup- 
posed to be morally right or morally good, is to suppose that to 
be morally right or good which is good for nothing. That such 
an action which has not a tendency to produce the highest good 
or happiness of the agent and of others, should be supposed to be 
morally right, compared with that which bas this tendency, would 
be to suppose, that that which is not the best conceivable action 
is morally right. We say then, that without including each of 
the several elementary ideas now specified in the complex idea 
of a morally right action, it cannot be conceived to be morally 
right. Again, when these several elementary ideas are included 
in the complex idea of a morally right action, they give complete- 
ness to the complex idea. ‘To suppose that any additional quali- 
ty of worth or excellence should belong to an action which tends 
to produce the highest happiness of the universe and the highest 
happiness of the agent, would be to suppose a higher degree of 
excellence than the highest conceivable. Confident in the trath 
and correctness of these views, we venture to ask any one to 
form the conception of a morally right action which shall not in- 
clude each of the elementary ideas above specified, or which shall 
add to these any other elementary idea, as constituting the com- 
plex idea. If this cannot be done, then, we think, the question 
what constitutes an action morally right, is decided. 

We will, however, briefly try this question by another test. It 
will be conceded, that whatever that is in a morally right action, in 
view of which, when done, we feel self-complacency, is what con- 
stitutes it morally right; and that whatever that is, in a morally 
wrong action, in view of which, when done, we feel self-reproach, 
is what constitutes it morally wrong. We ask, then, is it pos- 
sible to feel self-complacency in any other action than that which 
comprises the elements which we have ascribed to right moral 
action ? and whether the mind can avoid this feeling in its full 
measure or degree, in view of these elementary qualities, or in- 
crease it by conceiving of any other? We ask again, whether it is 
possible to feel self reproach in view of any other action than an 
intelligent voluntary action, which tends to destroy the highest 
happiness, and to produce the highest misery of the universe, and 
of the agent? and whether the mind can avoid this feeling in its 
full measure and degree, in view of the elementary qualities ‘of such 
an action? We may test this point in yet another way. Let it 
be supposed, that those who claim to have, really bave an idea of 
the rightness of action, exclusive of all tendency to good. We do 
not now ask what this idea is; for it is one which we believe the 
human mind has not. But grant its reality in the minds of those 
who claim it. Let such an action, which, be it remembered, is 
right, exclusive of all tendency to good, or whose rightness exists 
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without such tendency, be compared with an action which has 
this tendency in the highest conceivable degree,—and now let 
it be told, which of these actions ought to be done. Can com- 
mon-sense, or reason, or an enlightened conscience, hesitate to say, 
the latter? Can an action, whatever other quality it may be sup- 
posed to possess without the least tendency to good, be morally 
obligatory on any being, when compared with one which tends 
to produce the highest happiness of the universe? We have 
then shown, that the idea of morally right is not a simple idea, 
which is incapable of analysis ; but we have analyzed it, and have 
pointed out the constituent elements which are included in the 
complex idea, and thus tested the correctness of our analy- 
sis. Should any one hereafter notice this part of the subject, 
we hope that they will show us, if they can, the fallacy of our 
positions, by fairly meeting the question in discussion. 

But to recur to the point from which we have digressed. A 
mere abstract notion of the correspondence or conformity of rela- 
tions, cannot influence the mind. Some good, either near or 
more remote, must always be in view when it chooses, and the 
idea of its acting while perfectly indifferent, would be absurd. 
Stull less could any moral quality be attached to such action, or 
any thing of the nature of a sense of obligation be supposed. ‘To 
take Pres. Wayland’s own illustration of a parent and child. 
When the child is urged to obedience, is there nothing more 
which enters into his mind, than that such an individual is bis pa- 
rent, that is, the person who begat him ? Does he not always 
take it for granted, that this individual is able and willing to care 
for him, manifest kindness, and do him good? and did not this 
thought already exist in his contemplation, could the obligation be 
fastened? We can easily test this point. Let the parent do all 
he can to injure his child; let all tendencies to good or hap- 
piness pertaining to this relation be abstracted from. it ; let there 
be nothing in the word parent, as contemplated by the mind asso- 
ciated with thoughts of kindness, care, or affection; and let the 
knowledge only that he is a progenitor be there; the mere rela- 
tion of parent and child strictly remains, but will the obligation to 


filial obedience be realized? We Loliaue not. 


Indeed, so deeply is this association of kindness and affection 
with the name of parent implanted in the feelings, that where 
a person sustaining such a relation acts unkindly, neglects or abu- 
ses his offspring, he is universally pronounced an unnatural pa- 
rent. Here is proof, that the idea of happiness enters into the 
idea of such a relation, in its complex sense. And even when 
one who stands in such a relation has cast off the feelings of affec- 
tion, and is no longer a fit object of complacency or love, yet the 
conviction of what he ought to be, or what is the natural tenden- 
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cy of this relation to happiness, is so deeply engraven on the 
mind of the son or daughter, that an anxiety, a longing desire, to 
have him become what he once was, a kind, and loving, and re- 
spected father, will stil] linger in the bosom ; and though a sense of 
obligation is destroyed, the instinctive and natural affection is not 
entirely obliterated. The very first knowledge which the child 
has of this parental relation, is that of his connection with one who 
is showing him care and kindness. Before he has learned the 
name of parent, he has associated in his mind with the person who 
is watching over him, and manifesting to him acts of attachment, 
the idea of bis own enjoyment or happiness. 

Here then is decisive evidence as to what the ground is on which 
the child proceeds, in feeling the obligation to obedience. The pri- 
mary principle which prompts him to act at all, is the love of hap- 
piness. ‘This is always urging him. ‘There can be no necessity, 
therefore, that it should be directly before the mind. The grand 
error, as it appears to us, of those who reason as our respected 
author does, is, that they do not take into consideration the fact, that 
there may be a predominant voluntary state or habit of mind, of a 
controlling character,which shall influence to specific action, and thus 
give it its moral quality, without the object of this state being 
directly before the mind, as a particular object of thought. We 
fee] assured, that no one can reason upon this question without im- 
plying, however he may blind himself by the use of terms, the 
existence of such a subjective state or habit of mind,—a controlling 
purpose in every thing to seek happiness, and that the idea of 
right and wrong is indissolubly connected with the same. President 
Wayland himself, we think, and as we shall soon attempt to show, 
has most fully admitted the thing itself in his chapter On con- 
science.” But further. He puts the inquiry: ‘ Does the bible 
any where assert, that the conviction of the greatest amount of 
happiness is necessary to the existence of ioral obligation ?” 
Grant that it doesnot. Is it needful, we may ask, that it should, 
in so many words, assert it? We might lawfully meet this objection 
by the inquiry: Does the bible any where assert, that a conviction 
of the correspondence or conformity of relations simply, is necessary 
to the existence of moral obligation? The scriptures nowhere enter 
into any detailed exhibition upon the subject, nor do they often 
use the minutest statements of metaphysical science. But does 
not the bible most abundantly and constantly teach all that we 
claim? Without entering into this inquiry, we will merely ad- 
vert to a passage which President Wayland has cited. He 
says: “It declares that the heathen are without excuse! But 
why? Because disobedience to God interferes with the greatest 
amount of happiness? No, but fora very different reason: ‘“ Be- 
cause that which may be lenown of God is manifest in them, for 
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God hath showed it unto them, so that they are without excuse.” 
Rom. i. 19,20. St. Paul here seems to assume, that the revelation 
of God’s eternal power and divinity, and the manifestation of his 
will, is sufficient of itself, without any other consideration, to make 
whatever he shall command obligatory upon his creatures?” ‘The 
inquiry here seems a natural one: What is implied in the idea of 
the divinity or Godhead thus mentioned? Is he nota being able and 
willing to do us good ? and if so, is not the conviction of happiness 
most distinctly assumed? But let the apostle himself testify as to 
his meaning. Inthe very next verse (the 2lIst,) he says: “ Be- 
cause that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful.” ‘Thankful for what! Is not here the 
idea of a benefactor? and does not the apostle, in this verse, 
place their obligation and their consequent guilt on the fact, that 
God is seeking to promote their happiness, and hence, that obe- 
dience must so result, or have this tendency? Never, as it seems 
to us, was there a witness more unfortunately adduced, than the 
apostle Paul in the before-mentioned passage, standing in such a 
connection, to disprove the greatest happiness principle. ‘The 
heathen are supposed to have knowledge enough of God, as a 
benefactor and moral governor, to leave them forever ‘* without 
excuse” for their ingratitude and rebellion. Of course all that 
is necessary to rouse their consciences, is to point them to God ; 
and the conviction, that, so far as they believe a man sincere, he 
is urging upon them what he feels to be for their best good, is 
already within them; nor is any labored induction to show its 
bearing on their highest happiness needed. ‘This we may say by 
way of reply to Pres. Wayland’s inquiry: ‘*‘ How do we attempt 
to arouse the consciences of the heathen ? When we tell them that 
they onght to obey God and believe on Jesus Christ, do we begin 
by explaining to them, that this course of life will produce the 
greatest amount of happiness?”’ In another part of his argument, 
our author uses the following language: “It is possible to con- 
ceive, that God may have created moral agents under obligation 
to certain courses of conduct, and has so arranged the system of 
the universe, that the following of those courses shall be for the 
best, without making the obligation to rest at all upon the ten- 
dency to produce the greatest amount of happiness.” Will Pres. 
Wayland inform us what is the meaning of the phrase, “ for the 
best’? ? Is any limitation to be given it? and if so, how is it to be 
limited? If it means for the best, as relates to the whole uni- 
verse, is not here something much like the idea “ productive of 
the greatest amount of happiness”? Or is the highest happiness 
of the individual subject at variance with the greatest public 
good? Bat let us look at the illustration which our author has 
given, and see if this is any more satisfactory. He says: “A 
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parent may require a child to do that which shall be for the good 
[query ? best good] of the family, and there may be other rea- 
sons besides which render it the duty of the child to obey his pa- 
rent.” We wish that Pres. Wayland had mentioned what are the 
other reasons, irrespective of the good of the family, to which 
he refers. As he has not informed us, we are left to conjecture 
them. We suppose they must be such as go beyond the mere 
circle of the family; for were they confined within those limits, 
they would be included in “the good of the family.” If so, 
can this be a fit parallel to the case of God’s universal govern- 
ment? Is there any thing superior to the interests and concerns 
of that government? But what are these reasons to which our au- 
thor alludes? It cannot be because obedience is necessary to 
support authority in general, for this relates to the good of the 
family. Of what v alue is the support of authority, if it does no 
good? Or is it because such is the command of God? But 
this bears on the happiness of his whole moral kingdom, and 
of course involves the happiness of every family in it. Or is it be- 
cause of the relation of parent and child?) What, however, does 
this imply ? Has it nothing to do with happiness, as it lies in the 
mind of him who contemplates it? Pres. Wayland, we must 
think, then, has failed to adduce such an instance as he states to 
be possible ; and we much doubt if any such can be produced. 
Sull more extraordinary in our judgment is the language which we 
find on his next page. ‘* We know that God always acts right, 
that is, deals with all beings according to their deserts ; but w heth- 
er he always acts to promote the greatest happiness, Ido not 
know that he has told us. His government could not be more 
perfectly right than it is; but whether it could have involved less 
misery, or have produced more happiness, | do not know that we 
have any means of ascertaining.” We hardly know what to say 
to such a sentence. Surely it must have been penned without 
the author’s usual reflection. Pres. Wayland is extensively known 
as an eloquent preacher; and although we have never personally 
had the pleasure of listening to him, we have read some of his 
discourses with high gratification. At times he doubtless dwells 
in his preaching upon the infinite benevolence of God. Is not 
his idea of such a being, one who seeks to do all the good he can,— 
to promote the greatest happiness ? and has not God made it our 
duty to be like himself? If the thought might be suffered, that 
he does not do all the good which he can, would the obligation be 
felt to love him as we now feel it? How could we know that 
something else other than benevolence did not prompt him to 
do us good?) We may inquire further: Have not the scriptures 
summed up the reasons why he should be loved, honored, and 
obeyed, in the character which he possesses? Is not his mercy, 
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his goodness, his loving-kindness, his justice, constantly presented 
as the ground of obiigation to praise, in the songs of David, and 
the declarations of prophets and apostles ? And have these no 
reference to ourown highest happiness? ‘‘ God is love.” “O 
praise the Lord, for he 1s good, for his mercy endureth forever.” 
‘* Nevertheless, he left himself not without witness, in that he did 
good, and gave us rain from heaven, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness.” ‘To the same purport is the declaration of our 
Savior himself, when inculcating the rule of duty and the obliga- 
tions to benevolence: “That ye may be the children of your 
Father in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth his rain on the just and on the unjust.” We 
can, therefore, by no means, admit the position which Pres. Way- 
land seems to urge, that the production of the greatest amount of 
happiness is not the controlling and universal principie of God’s 
government. He speaks of some other ultimate end, such as 
God’s own pleasure or glory. But what is God’s own pleasure ? 
Is there no happiness in his own pleasure? Whence can a God of 
infinite benevolence derive his own highest pleasure or enjoy- 
ment, but from benevolence,—in producing all the bappiness which 
he can throughout his kingdom, taken as one great whole? Why 
too, does he seek, why does he wish to promote Ais own glory? 
What leads him to aim at such anend? Is there no motive which 
renders this desirable? Or is he in a state of indifference as to 
the result, whether or not it be secured? Certainly he cannot 
view it with aversion. Yet these three are the only possible sup- 
positions,—either that he views any thing with pleasure, or with 
aversion, or with utter indifference, if the ‘last be not indeed an ab- 
surdity. Neither of the ultimate ends, therefore, which Pres. Way- 
land has suggested, are irrespective of a tendency to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness. as the controlling and universal prin- 
ciple of God’s government. Of course his argument, founded on 
such a suggestion, can be allowed no weight. A little further on in 
continuation, our author remarks: ‘* | do not know that the scrip- 
tures ever give us a reason why we should obey God aside from 
his existence and attributes, or even put this subject in a light sus- 
ceptible of question.” May we not here again inquire: What is | 
comprehended or implied in the existence and attributes of God ? 
and whenever he is presented to us as an object worthy of re- 
gard, is it not as one who is able and willing to do his creatures 
good, to promote the happiness of his universal kingdom ? and is 
it not on this ground, that we are urged to seek his love and favor, 
to obey and serve him? We think ‘that the texts which we have 

before quoted, and thousands of others which we might adduce, 
settle this question. ‘This is all that we claim. Here is the 
source, the foundation of our obligation. God is of such a charac- 
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ter, that if we obey him we shall assuredly be happy. Would 
any one wish a being to act, without caring whether or not he 
aimed at his own and the highest happiness of all? Could 
doubt arise whether God does seek to do good, and aim to pro- 
duce all the happiness he can, would not obligation at once be im- 
paired in our minds? Pres. Wayland? s mind must be different 
from all of which we have any knowledge, if such is not his con- 
sciousness on this subject. 

Our author has appealed to Bishop Butler’s Analogy in sup- 
port of his views. Now, highly as we esteem that work, and 
great as is our veneration of the writer of it, we can allow its 
authority in the decision of this question no further than we 
find it sustained by sound argument. We have no doubt that 
Bishop Butler has sometimes expressed himself in a manner 
which favors President Wayland’s views. We could have point- 
ed to a passage in his second dissertation ‘On the nature of vir- 
tue,” which is perhaps of a more decisive character than at least 
one of the extracts quoted by our author. Some allowance, how- 
ever, is doubtless to be made for the fact, that, as in the Analogy 
he was not discussing the question immediately before us, he ol- 
ten uses terms without entire precision. It will be recollected, 
that Bishop Butler was speaking of the moral government of God 
in general, and attempting to prove its existence; and not of the 
question, ‘whence we derive our notions of the moral quality of 
uctions,—a subject which he touches upon as it were only inci- 
dentally. In his discussion he is naturally led to speak of a sup- 
posed single disposition to make beings happy without respect to 
character. But surely this is not applicable to our view. A dis- 
position of this kind would be at variance with our notions of a 
moral governor; and could not involve the idea of the greatest 
happiness ss of the whole, which we deem so essential. Our confi- 
dence in such a being would be destroyed, or could never have 
existed. ‘There could be no motives to obedience,—no obligation 
to render it. So too in this first extract, found on the twenty-fourth 
page of the ‘* Elements of Moral Science,” Bishop Butler speaks 
of an infinitely perfect mind as “‘ pleased with seeing his creatures 
behave suitably with the nature which he has given them, to the 
relations in which he has placed them to each other, and to that 
in which they stand to himself; that relation to himself which du- 
ring their existence is ever necessary, and which is the most im- 
portant one of all.” But why, we may ask, is he pleased ? Has 
he no knowledge of the tendencies of conduct in his creatures to 
promote or injure their own highest happiness and the general 
good ? Is he indifferent to those tendencies thus existing? These 
are natural questions, and can receive but one answer. Bishop 
Butler allows the being essentially conducive to the happiness of 
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his creation, is a reason on which this pleasure is founded. But 
he further speaks of the * moral piety of a moral agent in and for 
itself.” ‘*1 say an infinitely perfect being may be pleased with 
this moral piety of moral agents in and for itself, as well as on 
account of its being essentially conducive to the happiness of his 
creation.”” We cannot help asking here, what is “ moral piety” 
of a moral agent “in and for ttself”? It is on this point, that 
the value of Bishop Butler’s authority in favor of President Way- 
land all turns. Is this peculiar moral piety a mere abstraction, with 
no tendencies at all,—no bearings on the happiness of the uni- 
verse? Of what possible value can it be, if it does good to no 
one,—if it has no tendency to make any one happier? How can 
there be any such thing as God’s taking pleasure in it, if it con- 
tributes to no one’s enjoyment? Piety, and moral piety, so far as 
we can allow of such a distinction, we have always supposed had 
a close relation to God, and consisted in the performance of duty 
from the purpose of promoting the same great ends which he has 
ever in view. It cannot then be irrespective of his character. 
To be intelligent piety, there must be some proper knowledge of 
him,—of his moral character,—his ability and willingness to do 
good. We are at loss, indeed, to perceive how this can be, with- 
out “its being essentially conducive to the happiness of his crea- 
tion.” Having such a tendency, it must be known by God, and 
his pleasure in it must be on account of its having such a tendency. 
Of course it would seem, that there can be no such thing as ha- 
ving pleasure in “ moral piety of moral agents in and for itself, 
as well as on account of its being essentially conducive to the 
happiness of his creation ;” since the only value it can possess 
is by its essentially promoting the highest good of all. 

But if, as Bishop Butler goes on to say, “the whole end for 
which God made and governs the world may be utterly beyond 
the reach of our faculties, there may be somewhat in it as impos- 
sible for us to have any conception of, as for a blind man to have a 
conception of colors:” if this be so, then it has no relevancy at 
all on the point under discussion. We can have no intelligent be- 
lief respecting it, and for the truth of the fact, must rest upon some 
distinct revelation. Of course, we can no more be entitled to say, 
that it has any thing to do with the correspondence or conformity 
of the relations of things, than with the productiveness o1 the 
greatest amount of happiness. Have then the scriptures revealed 
the truth of any such fact? So far from it, they have, as we doubt 
not, made known to us the very end which he has in view; that 
in all which he does, he is by no means indifferent to the happi- 
ness of his whole kingdom, but in every possible way seeks to do 
the most good in his power, and that in view of his ever-constant 
disposition to bless ; and hence the tendency of obedience to pro- 
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mote happiness, we are bound to obey him. So too the second 
extract from Bishop Butler. Speaking of the character of God, 
as being in the view of some, of single absolute benevolence, he 
says, ‘¢ This, considered as a principle of action and infinite in de- 
gree, Is a disposition to produce the greatest possible happiness, 
without regard to a person’s behavior otherwise than as such re- 
gard would produce the highest [higher] degrees of it.” 

Every one, we think, will see the fallacy of the supposition here 
made. ‘The latter part of the sentence completely destroys the 
former. <A regard to the character of individuals is necessary, in 
order to produce the greatest possible happiness of that commu- 
nity, of which those individuals form a part. The point which 
Bishop Butler had in view, was not to show the foundation of our 
ideas of the moral qualities of actions ; but it was to prove, as we 
have before mentioned, the adininistration of a righteous moral 
government over the world ; and one of the grounds of that proof, 
as he states it, is, “the particular final causes of pleasure and 
pain distributed among the creatures.”’ Of this, any one can sa- 
tisfy himself by turning to the chapters in the Analogy from whence 
the extracts are taken. Indeed, in our judgment, ‘the appeal to 
Bishop Butler’s authority is singularly unfortunate. The very 
chapter of the Analogy from which President W ayland’s first ex- 
tract is taken, is headed, * Of the government of God by rewards 
and punishinents,” and the opening paragraph reads as follows :— 
“ "That which makes the question concerning a future life to be of 
so great importance to us, is, our capacity of happiness and misery. 
And that which makes the consideration of it to be of so great im- 
portance to us, is, the supposition of our happiness and misery 
hereafter depending upon our actions here. Without this, indeed, 
curiosity could not but sometimes bring a subject, in which we may 
be so highly interested, to our thoughts ; especially upon the mor- 
tality of others, or the near prospect of our own. But reasonable 
men would not take any further thought about hereafter, than what 
should happen thus occasionally to rise in their minds, if it were 
certain that our future interest no way depended upon our present 
behavior: whereas, on the contrary, if there be ground, either 
from analogy or any thing else, to think it does, then there is 
reason also for the most active thought and solicitude to secure 
that interest,—to behave so as that we may escape that misery, 
and obtain that happiness in another life, which we not only sup- 
pose ourselves capable of, but which we apprehend also is put in 
our own power.” (Butler's Analogy, Part I. chap. ii.) The 
next sentence to that extract runs thus: ‘* But however this be, 
it is certain matter of universal experience, that the general me- 
thod of divine administration is, forewarning us, or giving us capa- 
cities to foresee, with more or less clearness, that if we act so and 
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so, we shall have such enjoyments, if so and so, such sufferings ; 
and giving us those enjoyments, and making us feel those suffer- 
ings, in consequence of our actions.” Again he says: ‘ In short, 
every man, in every thing he does, naturally acts upon the fore- 
thought and apprehensions of avoiding evil, or obtaining good : 

and if the natural course of things be the appointment of. God, 
and our natural faculties of knowledge and experience are given us 
by him, then the good and bad consequences which follow our 
actions, are his appointment, and our foresight of those consequen- 
ces is a warning given us by him, how we are to act.” Unless 
therefore, we would make Bishop Butler grossly inconsistent with 
himself, we must construe those extracts to which we have before 
alluded, as they have been construed ; and his authority, so far as 
respects his general argument, must be placed to the side which 
we are advocating. 

In respect to President Wayland’s observation, ‘'To me the 
scriptures seem explicitly to declare, that the will of God alone 
is sufficient to create obligation to obedience in all his creatures,” 
as we have in a former part of this article hinted our views, we 
shall pass it over with only a few remarks. Understanding it as 
we may, and as we think it must be understood to render the au- 
thor consistent, we give it our hearty assent. ‘The will of God, 
considered as the testimony of an omniscient and infinitely benevo- 
lent being, is indeed sufficient to lay us under obligation to love and 
serve him. But does the will of God alone strictly create obli- 
gation? Our author, we think, will hardly be willing to maintain 
such a position. According to his own view, we should suppose 
the distinction between right and wrong must be immutably foun- 
ded on the relations of things. Any other explanation than that 
which we have given of the quotation just above mentioned, seems 
at variance with such a view of moral obligation as he favors. 
The will of God, without any other testimony, is decisive, and 
forms ample ground or reason why men should do right ; for they 
can have no better evidence in the case, that the thing comman- 
ded or forbidden is right or wrong, than such an expression of di- 
vine wisdom. But the further question arises: Why does he 
judge an action right or wrong? We answer; he perceives all its 
tendencies and bearings on the interests of his whole moral king- 
dom, and knowing these, he knows that in no other way can as 
great an amount of cood be secured. But we think it equally 
clear, that in the strictest sense the will of God does not make or 
constitute it right or wrong. It would beso, did he make no such 
expression of his feelings or judgment ; and could the subject come 
to the same knowledge of its tendencies in any other way, he would 
be as truly bound to ‘do thus, as he is when laid under the posi- 
tive command of God. On this point we may refer our readers 
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to the full and able argument of Dr. Dwight, in the sermon from 
wich we have already quoted. 

We were not a little surprised to find our respected author ap- 
pealing to the language of our Savior’s address to the Father, as 
if the words “ for so it seemed good in thy sight,” had no refe- 
rence to the greatest happiness of all. We would inquire, Were 
not the tendencies of the thing contemplated to promote or injure 
his whole moral kingdom, most distinctly known to an omnis- 
cient God? Was an infinitely benevolent being indifferent and un- 
influenced by such a view of them? Is his providential purpose 
here mentioned, a mere absolute decree, without regard to its 
bearing on the greatest happiness of all ? 

But we will dwell no longer on this part of the work. We pro- 
ceed to President Wayland’s own explanation of the foundation 
of moral obligation ; and here, if we do not greatly mistake his 
meaning, he has admitted all that he has so earnestly labored to 
overthrow. After speaking of the various and dissimilar relations 
in which sentient beings stand to each other, he says, ‘ Now it 
seems to me, that as soon as a human being comprehends the rela- 
tion in whieh two human beings stand to “each other, there arises 
in his mind a consciousness of moral obligation as connected by 
our Creator with the very conception of this relation.” Here we 
would stop and put the inquiry, What are the circumstances in 
which this being is placed, when the “conception of this rela- 
tion”? commences or is first had? We will state our own views. 
He is necessarily a being who loves happiness,—who is desiring hap- 
piness,—who is acting under the influence of such a desire of hap- 
piness, and who has thus been led to form a voluntary, commanding 
purpose to seek happiness. What is the conception of the relation 
“of man to man, parent and child, benefactor and recipient, hus- 
band and wife, brother and sister, citizen and citizen, and a thou- 
sand others’? Is there one among all of them, in which this same 
desire for happiness, this consequent voluntary determination to 
seek happiness already formed, does not find something to minis- 
ter to itself? Are these beings, thus related, naturally viewed as 
seeking to promote each other’s s misery, or as having no feelings in 
this respect,—utterly indifferent ; when the thoug ht or conscious- 
ness arises, that the one ought to exercise certain dispositions to- 
wards the other? When afterw ards, in following out his remarks 
in reference to God, our author says, ‘And this obligation arises 
simply from the fact of the relation between the parties and irre- 
spective of any other consideration ;” surely he will not undertake 
to maintain, that, in the conception formed of such relation, there 
is no reference i in the mind to that which implies a tendency to pro- 
mote happiness. It is not necessary, that it be objectively or directly 
presented. But is not the being who is forming that conception, 
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one whose ruling desire and purpose is to be happy ? Is not his 
view of the person with whom he stands in relation, man or God, 
that of one who has something to do with his happiness? Does he 
ever regard him as either indifferent to his happiness, or as only 
desiring | his wretchedness, and yet feel obligation ? Such questions, 
which, as it seems tous, can have but one answer settle the 
whole matter. By saying then, as President Wayland does, “ Our 
feeling of moral obligation is a peculiar and instinctive impulse 
arising at once by the principles of our constitution, as soon as our 
relations are perceived in which we stand to the beings, created 
and uncreated, with whom we are connected ;”’ by saying this, our 
author has not established a theory opposed to the one which he 
sought to disprove ; unless he supposes, which we presume he will 
hardly do, that there eniers into our conception of such relations, 
while it is forming, no possible reference to our own happiness. If 
the love of happiness prompts us to think, to Jearn, then it is ope- 
rating upon us when we are thinking and learning respecting such 
relations ; and the state or habit thus cherished must exist, while 
fe feel that we ought to do this or that thing. President Way- 
land indeed virtually admits this, when in reference to the manner 
in which we attempt to awaken our moral feeling, he observes, 
“In such a case, if [ mistake not, we always set before the mind 
the relation in which the parties stand to each other.” “If we 
wish to awaken in ourselves gratitude to another, we do not reflect 
that this affection will produce the greatest good; but we remem- 
ber the individual in the relation of a benefactor, and we place this 
relation in the strongest possible light. If this will not produce 
gratitude, our effort, of necessity, fails.” Now what is the rela- 
tion of a benefactor ? Is it not of one who is doing us good? And 
has this no reference to our happiness ? Again he says, “ I am not 
much accustomed to such refined speculations ; but | think, that 
obedience or love to God from any more ultimate motive than that 
this affection is due to him, because he is God, and our God, is not 
piety. Thus, if a child say, I will obey my father, because it is 
for the happiness of the family: what the character of this action 
would be, Lam not prepared to say ; but I think the action would 
not be filial obedience.” We had always supposed, that filial 
obedience was the obedience of a son rendered toa parent; and by 
a parent to whom a son is bound to render filial obedience, we al- 
ways supposed to be meant one who is not indifferent or averse to 
the welfare of the child. Our author will pardon us the question: 
Should a child do any thing which a father commands, and at the 
same time care not at all about the happiness of his father or of the 
family, or be conscious of a desire to injure that happiness ; is this 
filial obedience? Or if a subject of God’s government is utterly 
indifferent as to the bearing of his actions on the happiness of God’s 
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kingdom, if he proposes and finds no pleasure in pleasing God and 
doing his will; is this obedience to God? Ina word, must there not 
be implied i in a sense of obligation as its ultimate ground, the belief, 
that happiness is to be thereby promoted ? Yet President Way- 
land, says a little farther on, “ ‘l'o feel under obligation to love God, 
because this affection would be productive of the greatest good, 
and not on account of what he is, and of the relations in which he 
stands to us, seems not to me to be piety.” We put the inquiry 
once more: Is not God perfectly benevolent ? is he not seeking to 
do us good ? and can we think of him, ‘“‘ what he is, and of the re- 
lations in which he stands to us,” without implying the idea of 
the greatest happiness? Thus easily do good and discerning men 
blind themselves. 

But we may appeal to President Wayland’s own language. In 
his chapter on conscience, he says: “‘ As to the ultimate design for 
which man was created, there may be a difference of opinion. In 
one view, however, I presume there will be no difference. It will 
be allowed by all, that he was designed for the production of his 
own happiness.” And again; “ Whatever truly promotes his own 
happiness, promotes the happiness of society ; and whatever pro- 
motes the happiness of society, promotes bis own happiness.” 
Again, “ Lastly : Suppose, now, all the impulses of man to be 
subjected to conscience. ‘The tendency of this impulse, so far as 
this subject is concerned, is, to restrain the appetites and passions 
of man within those limits that shall conduce to his happiness, on 
the whole ; and, so to control the impulse of self-love, that the in- 
dividual in the pursuit of his own happiness, shall never interfere 
with the rightful happiness of his neighbor. Each one, under such 
a system, and governed by such an impulse, would enjoy all the 
happiness which he could create by the use of the powers which 
God had given him. Every one doing thus, the whole would en- 
joy all the happiness of which their constitution was susceptible. 
The happiness of man, as an individual, and as a society, would 
thus be, in the best conceivable manner , provided for. And thus, 
under the relation which we have sugges ted, that is, conscience 
being supreme, and governing both “self-love and passion, and 
self-lov e, where no higher principle intervened, governing passion, 
man individual, and man universal, considered as an instrument for 
the production of happiness, would best accomplish the purpose 
for which he was created. This, then, is the relation between his 
powers which was designed to be established by his Creator.” p.57. 

We cannot help inquiring here, whether man acts in entire igno- 
rance of the bearings of his actions on his own highest happi- 
ness? Under the impulse of conscience, according to our author’s 
own admission, each would enjoy “ all the happiness which he 
could create,’’—“ all the happiness of which his constitution was 
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susceptible ;” his happiness as a man, and the happiness of soci- 
ety, would be provided for “in the best conceivable manner.” 
Now is he ignorant of all these tendencies of his conduct, while un- 
der the influence of conscience ? If i ignorant, then where is his con- 
science,—that power designed, as President Wayland intimates, to 
control self-love within its proper limits,—those limits “ that con- 
duce to his happiness?” If he is not ignorant of these tendencies, 
then he is acting in view of “all the happiness which he could cre- 
ate, ’—* of which his constitution is susceptible,”—and providing 
for his happiness ‘‘ in the best conceivable manner.” If, too, he is 
thus designed, and possesses such information, is he under no ob- 
ligation to heed the voice of conscience in that design,—to seek his 
own highest happiness? We see not how President Wayland can 
avoid the admission ; and so, notwithstanding his former argument 
to destroy the theory which we advocate, he has himself in effect 
come directly into it; only he has misled himself by means of the 
language which he has used. Such we think is the case of all 
our opponents. We might go on to state other considerations 
which uphold our view, and comment on some other parts of the 
first chapter of ‘*the Elements”. We consider this portion of the 
volume the most defective ; and a further attention to it in a sub- 
sequent edition would, in our view, greatly improve the usefulness 
of the work. 

But our limits forbid us from pursuing this subject, and from 
entering upon other points in the chapters, whose contents have 
been above named. ‘The same may be said also respecting the 
other grand division of his book, viz., practical ethics. We should 
like io express our views on some important topics, or at least to 
notice the full and excellent expositions which he has given, in 
many instances, of the principles of piety, justice, and benevo- 
lence. We can only refer to an interesting discussion on bene- 
volence to the unhappy, as not only rich in “thought, and incon- 
trovertible in argument, but as singularly appropriate to the exi- 
gencies of the time, ial of our country. 

The principles which should guide us in the operations of be- 
nevolence, especially as they are sustained at the present day, de- 
serve much consideration. “The author has discussed this topic in 
his customary judicious and luminous manner. The following re- 
marks, we doubt not, will commend themselves to those who have 
bestowed thought on the subject: 


‘ We proceed to consider the principles by which our benevolence 
should be regulated. These have respect both to the recipient and to 
the benefactor. 

I. Principles which relate to the recipient. 

It is a law of our constitution, that every benefit which God con- 
fers upon us, is the result of labor, and generally of labor in advance. 
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That is, a man pays for what he receives, not after he has received it, 
but before. This rule is universal, and applies to physical, intellectual, 
and moral benefits, as will easily be seen uron reflection. 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been established, without 
both a good and a universal reason ; and hence we find by experience, 
that labor, is necessary to the healthful condition of man, as a physical, 
an intellectual, and a moral being. And hence, it is evident, that the 
rule is just as applicable to the poor as to the rich. Or to state the 
subject in another form. Labor is either a benefit or a curse. If it 
be a curse, there can be no reason why every class of men should not 
bear that portion of the infliction which God assigns to it. If it be a 
benefit, there can be no reason why every man should not enjoy his por- 
tion of the blessing. 

And hence it will follow, that our benevolence should co-operate with 
this general law of our constitution. 

1. Those who are poor, but yet able to support themselves, should be 
enabled to do so by means of labor ; and on no other condition. If they 
are too indolent to do this, they should suffer the consequences. 

2. Those who are unable to support themselves wholly, should be as- 
sisted only in so far as they are thus unable. Because a man can- 
not do enough to support himself, there is no reason why he should do 
nothing. 

3. Those who are unable to do any thing, should have every thing 
done for them which their condition requires. Such are infants, the 
sick, the disabled, and the aged. 

Benevolence i is intended to have a moral effect upon the recipient, 
by cultivating kindness, gratitude. and universal benevolence, among 
all the different classes of men. That mode of charity is therefore most 
beneficial to its object, which tends, in the highest degree to cultivate 
the kinder and better feelings of his nature. Hence, it is far better for 
the needy, for us to administer alms ourselves, than to employ others 
to do it for us. The gratitude of the recipient is but feebly exercised 
by the mere fact of the relief of his necessities, unless he also have 
the opportunity of witnessing the temper and spirit from which the 
charity proceeds. 

II. Principles which relate to the benefactor. 

The christian religion considers charity as a means of moral cultiva- 
tion, specially to the benefactor. It is always in the new testament 
classed with prayer, and is governed essentially by the same rules. This 
may be seen from our Savior’s sermon on the mount. 

Hence, 1. That method of charity is always the best which calls in- 
to most active exercise the virtues of self-denial and personal sacrifice, 
as they naturally arise from kindness, sympathy, and charity, or univer- 
sal love to God and man. And, on the contrary, all those modes of 
benevolence must be essentially defective, in which the distresses of 
others are relieved, without the necessary exercise of these virtues. 

2. As charity is a religious service, and an important means of culti- 
vating love to God, and as it does this in proportion as all external and 
inferior motives are withdrawn, it is desirable, also, that, in so far as 
possible, it be done secretly. The doing of it in this maaner, abstracts 
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the motives derived from love of applause, and leaves us simply those 
motives which are derived from love to God. Those modes of be- 
nevolence which are in their nature the farthest removed from human 
observation, are ceteris paribus, the most favorable to the cultivation of 
virtue, and are, therefore, always to be preferred. 

Hence, i in general, those modes of charity are to be preferred, which 
most successfully teach the object to relieve himself, and which tend 
most directly to the moral benefit of both parties. And, on the con- 
trary, those modes of charity are the worst, which are the farthest re- 
moved from such tendencies. 

These principles may easily be applied to some of the ordinary forms 
of benevolence. 

I. Public provision for the poor by poor-laws, will be found defec- 
tive in every respect. 

1. It makes a provision for the poor because he is poor. This, as I 
have said, gives no claim upon charity. 

2. It in no manner teaches the man to help himself; but, on the 
contrary, tends to take from him the natural stimulus for doing so. 

3. Hence, its tendency is to multiply paupers, vagrants, and idlers. 
Such have been its effects to an appalling degree in Great Britain ; and 
such, from the nature of the case, must they be every where. It is 
taking from the industrious a portion of their earnings, and conferring 
them, without equivalent, upon the idle. 

4. It produces no feeling of gratitude towards the benefactor, but the 
contrary. In those countries where poor-rates are the highest, the 
poor will be found the most discontented and lawless, and the most in- 
veterate against the rich. 

5. It produces no moral intercourse between the parties concerned, 
but leaves the distribution of bounty to the hand of an official agent. 
Hence, what is received is claimed, by the poor, as a matter of right ; 
and the only feeling elicited is that of displeasure, because it is so 
little. 

6. It produces no feeling of sympathy or of compassion én the rich ; 
but being extorted by force of law, is viewed as a mere matter of com- 
pulsion. 

Hence, every principle would decide against poor-laws, as a means 
of charity. If, however, the government undertakes the control of the 
whole capital of society, and manage it as they will, and, by this man- 
ageient make paupers by thousands, I do think they are under obliga- 
tion to support them. If, however, they insist upon pursuing this course, 
it would be better that every poor-house should be a work-house ; and 
that the poor-rates should always be given as the wages of some form of 
labor. 

I would not, however, be understood to decide against all public pro- 
vision for the necessitous. The aged and infirm, the sick, the disabled, 
and the orphan, in the failure of their relatives, should be relieved, and 
relieved cheerfully and bountifully, by the public. I only speak of pro- 
vision for the poor, because they are poor, and do not refer to provision 
made for other reasons. Where the circumstances of the recipient 
render him an object of charity, let him be relieved freely. and tender- 
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ly. But, if he be not an object ef charity, to make charitable provis- 
ion for him is injurious. 

II. Voluntary associations for purposes of charity. 

Some of the inconveniences arising from poor-laws aie liable to ensue, 
from the mode of conducting these institutions. 

i They do not make the strongest appeal to the moral feelings 
of the recipient. Gratitude is much “diminished, when we are benefited 
by a public charity, instead of a private benefactor. 

2. This is specially the case, when a charity is Junded ; and the 
almoner is merely the official organ of a distribution, in which he can 
have but a comparatively trifling personal interest. 

3. The moral effect upon the giver is much less than it would be, 
if he and the recipient were brought immediately into contact. P aying 
an annual subscription to a charity , has a very different effect from visit— 
ing and relieving, with our own hands, the necessities of the sick and 
the afflicted. 

[ by no means, however, say that such associations are not exceed- 
ingly valuable. Many kinds of charity cannot well be carried on 
without them. The comparatively poor are thus enabled to unite in 
extensive and important works of charity. In many cases, the expen- 
diture of capital, necessary for conducting a benevolent enterprise, re- 
quires ageneral effort. I, however, say that the rich, who are able to 
labor personally in the cause of charity, should never leave the most 
desirable part of the work to be done be others. They should be their 
own almoners. If they will not do this, why, then, let them furnish 
funds to be distributed by others, but let them remember, that they are 
losing by far the most valuable, that is, they are losing the moral 
benefit which God intended they should enjoy. God meant every man 
to be charitable, as much as to be prayerful ; and he ne ever intended that 
the one duty, any more than the other, s should be done by a deputy. 
The same principles would lead us to conclude, what. | believe, expe- 
rience has already shown us to be the fact, that a fund, for the support 
of the poor ofa town, has always proved a nuisance instead of a benefit. 
And, in general, as charity is intended to be a means of moral i improve- 
ment to ‘both p' arties, and specially to the benefactor, those modes of 
charity which do not have in view the cultivati ion of  morel excellence, 
are, in this respect, essentially defective.’ pp. 422—428. 


Aside from the above reference to two or three individual 
topics, we would take the liberty to characterize the book, in a few 
remarks. 

The style and language, we apprehend, will compare not un- 
favorably with the best “productions on moral philosophy now in 
use. Paley’s manner, in some respects, is not likely soon to be 
surpassed. But though luminous and clear, he is not often forci- 
ble, or calculated deeply to impress truth on the conscience. In 
this particular, we think President Wayland excels. His unsophisti- 
cal, manly, and logical modes of expre ssion, often arm his senti- 
ments with great power. His style, as it appears to us, is charac- 
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terized generally by precision, simplicity, directness, and energy. 
Of course it is adapted to interest the scholar, convince the scep- 
tic, and satisfy the candid and honest inquirer after truth. We 
have noticed, in several instances, striking examples of progress of 
thought,—of that characteristic of style, ‘which may be called ac- 
cumulative, where one circumstance is added after another, or 
where each position serves both as a premise and a corollary in 
succession, until the impression becomes grand, and the conviction 
of truth is overwhelming. ‘The following paragraph will serve to 
give the reader an idea of this latter quality : 


‘As the Deity is essentially independent of all his creatures, and as 
he has created us from nothing, and as he has created, also, all the cir- 
cumstances under which we exist, he can be under no sort of obligation 
to us, nor can our relations to him ever be of any other sort, than that 
of the recipients of favor, which we can, by no possibility, merit. 

Under such circumstances, a sensation of happiness for a single mo- 
ment, even if it terminated with that single moment, would be a cause 
for gratitude, so long as it could be remembered. How much more, 
if this form of happiness continued throughout our whole extent of 
being! The enjoyment of one form of happiness, say of that derived 
from a single sense, would deserve our gratitude ; how much more that 
derived from al] our senses, and specially that derived from the combi- 
nation of them all! The enjoyment of ever so transient a sensation of 
intellectual happiness, would deserve our gratitude ; how much more that 
of a permanent constitution, which was a source of perpetual intellec- 
tual happiness, and specially, a constitution involving a great variety 
of forms of intellectual happiness! Thus, also, a single emotion of 
moral happiness would deserve. our gratitude ; how much more a con- 
stitution formed for perpetual moral happiness ! And yet more, if these 
forms of happiness taken singly, would’ be each a cause of perpetual 
and increasing gratitude, how much more a constitution, by which the 
very relations which they sustain to each othe ‘r, become a source of ad- 
ditional and increased hap piness! Add to this. that the external world 
is itself adjusted to all these powers and rag psi of man, and 
each adjuste ment is manife stly intended for our best good. And add to 
this, that such are the conditions of being un Soe which we are placed, 
that, if we only use Cony powers according to the will of God, and to 
the nature which he has given us, that s, in such a way as to promote 
our highest happiness here, we shall be advanced to a state of hi ap piness 
more excellent and glorious than any of which we can conceiv e 3; and 
we shall be fixed in it unchangeably and forever. Now, if a single act 
of disinterested goodness, and undeserved favor, deserves our gratitude 
forever, What limits can be set to the intensity of grateful adoration, 
which should, throughout our whole being, pervade our bosoms towards 
him, from whom every blessing is perpetually flowing, in so exhaustless 
a flood of unfathomable goodness |? pp. 163, 164. 


We can recommend the book, moreover, as, in many respects, a 
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favorable specimen of original and happy tratns of thought and rea- 
soning. It forms a striking contrast to the superficial and com- 

mon-place character of multitudes of books in these days, whose 
ephemeral existence is not more to be regretted than looked for. 
We see in the “ Elements of Moral Science,” something more 
than a patch-work and hastily written publication. ‘The logical 
powers of the author are ariously exhibited in examining the in- 
teresting and important subjects which come under his notice. He 

aims neither to lose himself in metaphysical obscurity, norto present 
his readers withthe shadow rather than with the substance of an idea. 
He usually goes sufficiently into a subject,—explores its depths, 
and molds the simple elements of thought into plain and sym- 
metrical forms, but has no affectation of profoundness, or origi- 
nality, or novelty. He’ is certainly far from having a merely 
speculative and over-refined turn. ‘The exhibition of practical 
truth seems to be his forte and delight. We think, as a specimen 
of correct and logical composition, the book will be a credit to 
American talent. 

"The pure evangelical character of the sentiments and doctrines 
inculeated by President W ayland, is a pleasant feature of the work, 
and deserves to be highly appreciated by the religious public. In 
saying this, we have no intention of detracting from the merit of 
other similar works in use; but the evangelical reader cannot fail to 
perceive, that our author has taken a large and important step, in 
advance of the common English publications on ethical science. 
It will be found, we believe, that he is a safe cuide, and, in all es- 
sential things, has placed the practical duties of morality and piety 
on substantial foundations. 

The spirit of the writer, we have been happy to notice, is kind 
and liberal. He is by no means dogmatical, censorious, or unduly 
severe. His positions and inferences are cautiously worded, and 
limitations, exceptions, or reserves, seem to be made as frequently 
as oceasion demands. We observe on the important and fearful 
topics which he often discusses, that he seldom says a thing 7s so, 
but it appears to be so,—he thinks it to be so; nor does such a 
manner detract from the force and authority of the truths deliver- 
ed. How many, indeed, with honest intentions, yet in an incon- 
siderate and perilous manner, perilous to themselves, ‘“ deal dam- 
nation round the land,” and do this the more readily, the less they 
understand concerning the system of divine truth, and the less ac- 
curately and extensively they have surveyed the variety of human 
opinions ! 

Yet, withal, and we would remark it as the last feature of his 
work, President Wayland is a deeply solemn and impress sive writer. 
The power and pungency of his represe ntations in matters per- 
taining to religion and the conscience, are beyond the aim and at- 
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tainment even of most religious authors. His admonitions and ap- 
peals, at times, fall with fearful weight upon the mind. It is not 
easy to resist or break their influence. He carries the conscience 
of his readers with him; and the concerns of religion and the 
soul, under his bold and descriptive pen, and with the truth fasten- 
ed by logical inference on the heart, are felt to be all-important. 
We have been struck with the difference between our author and 
Paley, in this particular, in reading portions of them side by side. 
This is a quality of the book, which most recommends it as a 
manual for students, whose moral feelings, under many influen- 
ces unfavorable to piety, need to be peculiarly g guarded by means 
of powerful truth. It is a recommendation, indeed, to every 
class of readers, since none of them can come under too many in- 
centives, designed to produce seriousness of views and spirituality 
of feeling. We append to our remarks the following paragraphs, 
as one instance out of many, of this characteristic of our author : 


‘1. That no sin can be of trifling consequence. The least, as well 
as the greatest, being a violation of an obligation more sacred and awful 
than we can conceive, must expose us to punishmer it more dreadful 
than we can comprehend. If it be said, the thing in itself is a trifle, 
the answer is obvious: How wicked must it be, for the sake of a trifle, 
to violate so sacred and solemn an obligation as that which binds us to 
our Creator! | 

2. Hence, we see, how unfounded is the assertion sometimes made, 
that God could not justly, for the momentary actions of this short life, 
inflict upon us any severe or Jong-enduring punishment. If an act, 
whether long or short, be a violation of our obligations to God ; if ill- 
desert be according to the greatness of the obligation, violated ; and, 
if no one can pretend to comprehend the vastness of the obligations 
which binds the creature to the Creator; then, no one can, a priori, 

retend to decide what is the punishment justly due to every act of 
willful wickedness. It is evident, that no one can decide this question 
but He who fully knows the relation between the parties; that is, the 
Creator himself. 

3. Since every impure, revengeful, deceitful, or envious thought, is 
a violation of our obligations to our Maker, and, much more, the 
words and actions to which these thoughts give rise; and since even 
the imperfect conscience of every individual accuses him of countless 
instances, if not of habits, of such violation; if the preceding observa- 
tions be just, it is manifest, that our present moral condition involves 
tue elements of much that is alarming. It surely must be the duty of 
every reasonable man, to inquire, with the deepest solicitude, whether 
any way of escape from punishme nt, and of moral renovation, ‘bas been 
revealed by the ‘Being against whom we have sinned; ond, if any 
such revelation have been made. it must be our most solemn duty to 
conform our lives to such principles as shall enable us to avail ourselves 
of its provisions. 

4. The importance of this duty will be still more clearly evident, if 
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we consider, that the present is a state of probation, in which alone 
moral change is possible ; ; and which must speedily terminate in a state, 
by necessity, unchangeable, for which, also, the present state, there- 
fore, offers us the only op portunity of preparation. To neglect either 
to possess ourselves of all the knowledge in our power on this subject, 
or to neglect to obey any reasonable ‘precepts, which afford the least 
probability of improving our condition for the future, seems a degree of 
folly for which it is really impossible to find an adequate epithet. 

5. Nor does it render this folly the less reprehensible, for a man 
gravely to assert, that we do not know any thing about the future 
world, and, therefore, it is needless to inquire respecting it. This is to 
assert, without inquiry, what could only be reasonably asserted after 
the most full and persevering inquiry. No man can reasonably as- 
sert that we know nothing respecting the other world, until he has 
examined every system of religion within his knowledge, and, by the 
fair and legitimate use of his ‘understanding, shown conclusively that 
none of them throw any light upon the subject. By what right, there- 
fore, can a man utter such an assertion, who, at the outset, declares 
that he will examine none of them? W hat should we think the man 
who declared that he would not study astronomy, for that no one knew 
more about the heavens than he did himself? Yet many men neglect 
to inform themselves on the subject of religion for no better reasons. It 
is very remarkable, that men do not perceive the absurdity of an asser- 
tion respecting religion, which they would immediately perceive, if ut- 
tered respecting any thing else.” pp. 112—114. 


Were space allawed us, we would suggest some considerations, 
as an encouragement, especially to our youth, to enter upon studies 
or engage in reading of this kind. The pleasure, utility, and im- 
provement,—the mental discipline, the preparation for ‘the duties 
of life, and the capacity for future blessedness, which might be ex- 
pected from such a pursuit,—might form the basis of extended re- 
marks. But we can only express the wish, that under the admira- 
ble lessons which our author has furnished, and under other similar 
instructions, a generation more numerous than any that has pre- 
ceded it, may be trained up to an honorable, useful and happy 
life, and to a glorious immortality. 








Art. VIII].—Epson’s Letrers To THE CONSCIENCE. 


Letters to the Conscience. By Amprosx Epson, late Pastor of a Church in Ber- 
lin, Conn. Second edition. 


From an acquaintance with the author and his style of preach- 
ing, we were prepared, when this volume was announced, to find 
it a work well calculated to be useful. We have given it a care- 
ful perusal, and are happy to say, that this favorable impression 
is unaltered. We knew, that he had labored much in revivals of 
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religion, and we presumed, that a work from his pen would have 
a tendency to promote the same object; still we think there is 
room for further improvement. We read the first edition, and 
were about noticing it, when the second was announced. In this 
there are a few alterations and additions which enhance its value. 
But, had the author allowed himself more time for the exam- 
ination of the first edition, before the second went to press, 
he would, we think, have made yet other improvements. His 
object, ‘ the salvation of souls,’ might too have probably been 
more extensively secured, had a larger portion of the work been in 
the form of personal address. One great error in the preaching 
of the present day is a want of directness of appeal and appli- 
cation. 

Too many ministers, instead of preaching to the congregation 
present, and addressing them in the name of the Lord, preach 
about others ; and their hearers, instead of making a self- application 
of divine truth, and being thereby profited, are sure to give it to 
their fellow-men. 

The most successful preachers in this or any other age, have 
made a free use of the modes of direct address. This is the style 
of preaching given us in the sacred volume. ‘ Thou art the 
man.” “ Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart; ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost.” ‘Turn ye, for why will ye die. 
“ Thou hast neither part nor Jot in this matter, for thy heart is not 
right in the sight of God.” From the title of the work before us, 
we should expect to find this the style, _— in those illustrations 
where it could not be used; but this is by no means the case. 
Instead of a direct address to the conscience of the reader , a large 
portion of it is descriptive of other men,—too much like some 
modern preaching. 

Mr. Edson’s work comprises seven letters. The first is entitled 
“ Grounds for Solicitude.” The considerations presented to 
the mind in this letter, are calculated to excite solicitude for the 
welfare of the soul, in the breast of every rational being. How 
can a man reflect, that he is an —- and accountable creature, 

—a creature of God, in whose hand lis breath is,—that he has 
violated a law whose penalty for every offense is death, eternal 
death, and that this punishment is liable to be inflicted at any 
moment, and not have anxiety on the subject? These consider- 
ations, with an exposure of the fallacy of the “ sinner’s pleas” or 
excuses, are the principal things me sntioned as affording grounds 
for solicitude. As the result of perusing the whole volume will 
much depend upon the effect produced by the first letter, and as 
the great olject here is to awaken anxiety, we think that the 
subject does not receive all that attention which its relative im- 
portance demands. ‘There are other considerations besides those 
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noticed, equally calculated to secure the desired object. The im- 
mortality of the soul and its capacities for eternity is a consideration 
which, perhaps more frequently than any other, leads men to see 
and feel the importance of providing for its w elfare in the future 
world. It is the hope and expectation of continued life, that in- 
duces men to make such constant and unwearied exertions, as we 
see manifested, to procure the treasures of the earth. Not an ef- 
fort would be made to provide for the future coniforts of life, but 
for the hope and expectation, that life will be granted us; yet as 
there is a possibility, and often a probability, that life may be pro- 
longed for many years, men uniformly regard it as a dictate of 
reason,—a mark of prudence and wisdom, to provide for happiness 
in future years. ‘To secure this object, no effort is deemed too 
laborious, no obstacle too great to be surmounted. Days and 
months ana years of unwearied exertion are made, to provide 
for happiness in the remaining period of time which may be 
‘ranted them. 

But what is the value of the body, compared with that of the 
soul !—what the period of man’s continuance on the earth, com- 
pared with the existence of the undying soul!—what the im- 
portance of making provis ion for the body during its short continu- 
ance here, compared with the i: port: ince of providing for happi- 
ness,—the eternal happiness of that spirit which is immortal! 
Would men re fle et, that the soul is immortal,—that it must exist 
forever, either in perfect bliss or indescribable misery, they would 
see and feel, that there is “ ground for solicitude” respecting its 
future state. 

Our author says indeed in his preface, “It would have been 
easy to have enlarged the work, by giving a fuller exhibition of 
the grounds of salvation and hope, “ but it was thought that this 

would not be likely to increase its usefulness.” In our view, 
however, the usefulness of the whole volume, so far as it respects 
the conversion of sinners, very greatly depends upon the first let- 
ter. No one will apply to Christ for salvation, until he is con- 
vinced, that he is in danger of being lost; and if solicitude upon 
the subject i is not awakened by reading that portion of the work, 
which is professedly designed to secure this object, we have little 
reason to expect that it will be by any of the succeeding letters. 
If the author, as he intimates, thought it not best to increase the 
size of the volume, it would have been an improvement had he 
enlarged upon the ** Grounds of solicitude,” and omitted the same 
number of pages in other parts of the work. 

We noticed in the first letter, some inaccuracies of Janguage, 
which we regret to find have not been corrected by the author in 
his second edition; and especially as this edition is stereotyped. 
If not written for “ literary effect,” as he says, the language ought 
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certainly to be pure and correct. On page 20th, after repeating 
the text of scripture, “‘ Cursed is every one, etc.,” the writer ob- 
serves, ‘ There is a meaning to this curse when God pronounces 
it. It will show the estimate which he puts upon his law.” The 
avowed object of this letter is, to make a present impression upon 
the mind, not describe what wi/l be at some future period. ‘This 
curse now shows the estimate which God puts upon bis law. Al- 
though the future is put frequently, as in the Jast sentence of the 
quotation, for the present, yet here we think it an error,—certainly 
it is less forcible. 

On the 28th page, the language is such as to obscure the senti- 
ment which the author doubtless meant to convey. We will 
quote the passage, enclosing the proposed amendment in brackets. 
“ As a subject of God’s moral government, and a transgressor of 
his law, incurring its fearful penalties, without the gospel your con- 
dition would be absolutely hopeless. But with the gospel in your 
hands, if you remain where you are a little longer, wall it not be 
better for you [would it not have been better for you] if you had 
never known the way of life; if you had been sent to hell with 
but the weight of a single, and that your first sin, to sink your 
soul in its woes?” 

We observe a similar error on the next page. “If you could 
look at God’s character, and then at what sin is, can you feel that 
any sin against such a Being, is a small sin ?” 

The author, we presume, does not intend to admit, that we are 
now unable to look at God’s character, or to determine what sin 
is; for were this the case, men would be excusable for not loving 
God and hating sin. 

No man is guilty for not loving the character of a being, if un- 
able to determine what that character is; neither can he with 
propriety be called upon to repent of sin, if unable to ascertain 
what that is of which he is required to repent. We suppose the 
writer’s meaning is simply this: Were men to look at the charac- 
ter of God, as it is revealed by his works and in the volume of in- 
spiration, and then reflect, that every sin is an offense,—an insult 
offered to this great and glorious Being, they could not consider 
any sin, even the least, as a small sin ; but the language he uses 
does not in our opinion convey this meaning. 

We may remark here, once for all, and it applies to the whole 
work, that the style admits of improvement and condensation, 
which would have given it more force and influence. We regret 
that more attention was not devoted to this subject; not with a 
view to “literary effect,’”’ but to secure greater acceptance with a 
class of readers who are most in need of solemn addresses to the 
conscience, and who are least likely, from their habits of thinking 
and action, to be met by them. While all that simplicity which 
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renders a work useful to the Jess educated may be retained, an in- 
creased carefulness to render it agreeable to good taste, may greatly 
enhance its general usefulness. We would by no means wish to 
see the point and edge of truth blunted, by the effort, to polish this 
sword of the Spirit, or as it is sometimes said, to hide its piercing 
character beneath the flowers which are entwined about it; but 
we believe that no such sacrifice is needed in that attention, which 
we recommend, to propitiate the favor of readers of refinement. 
It may be, however, that in our capacity of reviewers we are often 
led to notice deviations from correct taste, which do not occur to 
those whose business is not so particularly criticism and its kindred 
offices. 

The second letter is entitled, “The claims of God in the Gos- 

el.” After a short but clear and judicious exposition of the gos- 
pel plan of salvation, our author proceeds to speak of repentance for 
sin, and faith in Christ, as the conditions of salvation. “ Repent- 
ance. This is a feeling of gualt or blame for having done wrong, 
and a sorrow for it.” Here we have the writer’s definition of 
repentance ; but we cannot say, that it meets with our entire ap- 
probation. 

We love to see a definition as concise as possible; yet an 
anxiety to secure this object, should not be carried so or, as to 
lead us to omit important ideas which belong to the term to be 
defined. Our author, we think, bas fallen into this error. We 
see not wherein the repentance here defined, differs from that of 
Judas, when he confessed, in the anguish of his soul, ‘*1 have 
sinned, in that I have betrayed the innocent blood ;”’ and when he 
cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and went and hanged 
himself! Judas certainly had “a feeling of guilt or blame for 
having done wrong, and a sorrow for it.” On no other supposition 
can we account for his conduct. But none will contend, we pre- 
sume, that his repentance was evangelical. Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, had ‘a feeling of guilt or blame for having done wrong, 
and a sorrow for it,”? when he confessed to Moses, ** I have sinned 
against the Lord your God, and against you,” and prayed, “ Forgive, 
I pray thee, my sin, only this once, and entreat the Lord your 
God, that he may take away from me this death only.” 

What was true of Pharaoh and Judas, has been true of multi- 
tudes. Our own experience proves, that men unreconciled to 
God may have the feelings which our author calls repentance. 
Long before we submitted to God, or took the first step in the 
path ‘of obedience and life, we had a feeling of guilt or blame, for 
having done wrong,” which almost overwhelmed us in despair ; 
and “a sorrow for it,” so great, that had worlds been at our dis- 
posal, we would have parted with them in a moment, could we 
thereby undo the wrong which we had done. We know too that 

Vor. VII. 80 
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our own experience in this particular corresponds with that of 
others. We have found, in times of religious excitement, numbers 
who expressed the feelings above described, but who continued to 
resist the operations of the Spirit, till at length they became 
hardened in sin ; and some of these have already gone down to the 
grave in all the horrors of despair. 

Could the veil be removed from the bottomless pit, and could 
we learn the history of the inhabitants of that dark world, doubt- 
less we should find, that they all have had the feeling of guilt or 
blame, and sorrow, which our author calls repentance. ‘These 
feelings, as we believe, are perfectly consistent wit supreme 
selfishness and the most stubborn opposition of heart to God and 
his law. If the soul is enlightened by the rays of heavenly light,— 
if the Spirit applies the truth to the conscience, the sinner cannot 
but feel, that he is guilty or blame-wortiry, for having done wrong, 
and he will also have feelings of grief or sorrow for it; yet this sor- 
row may, and probably does, i in most instances, result only from an 
apprehension of the misery to which his conduct exposes him. 
All such repentance needs to be repented of,—all such sorrow is a 
sorrow which worketh death. But evangelical repentance, in our 
view, embraces something more than is contained in the definition 
of our author ; and we particularly regret this deficiency, because, 
(whatever may be said in the illustrations which follow,) the reader 
will be likely to form his opinion respecting what constitutes repent- 
ance, from the definition formally given at the beginning of the 
subject. ‘The idea received from the definition of any term, will 
of course affect the conclusions of the reader, wherever he sub- 
sequently meets with it in the same work. Perhaps, however, the 
evil, that might result from this deficiency in the definition of 
repentance, may in some measure be prevented by what is said 
upon a following page. ‘ Repentance is a reasonable duty, be- 
cause it is one way in which love to God, will necessarily be 
manifested as soon as it exists. It is impossible to separate love 
and repentance in the breast of the sinner.” 

The subject of repentance is renewed in the fourth letter, (instead 
of being continued in the third,) principally for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting its evidences. Our author here repeats the definition we 
have considered, and states, that “a feeling of guilt may exist 
without sorrow, or sorrow without a feeling of ouilt ; but neither 
of them would constitute repentance. Repentance must include 
the feeling of blame or criminality; and a sorrow for the offense 
because itis wrong.”’ Had the last clause, * Because tt is wrong,” 
been added to his first definition, it would more nearly have ex- 
pressed what is meant by evangelical repentance. We suppose, 
that repentance which is unto life, is a feeling of guilt for dis- 
regarding the authority of Heaven, and a sorrow for it, not prin- 
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cipally because such conduct exposes to misery, but because it is 
in itself wrong, and an insult offered to that great and glorious 
Being whom all are bound to love and obey, in order to secure 
the greatest good of the universe. Excepting the definition of 
repentance, we are pleased with the whole of the second letter. 
The duty of immediate repentance is urged with much force, and 
the remarks near the close, on the subject of faith, are judicious. 
The evidences of repentance, i in the fourth letter, are well selected 
and arranged. We subjoin a specimen from each of these letters, 
to show our author’s method of treating such subjects: 


‘But it is asked, can a sinner repent, without the influence of the 
Holy Spirit ? 

I reply i in answer, that the Spirit is not necessary to give power or 
capacity to repent; but to make the sinner willing to repent,—willing 
to use the power which he has to be sorry, in actually being sorry. 
Here, you perceive, that the only difficulty in the way, is obstinacy. — 
the sinner will not yield to God; will not come to Chnist for life. 
This is the whole of the difficulty. It is of precisely the same nature, 
with that of the stubborn child, who will not be sorry, for having 
voluntarily and willfully, disobeyed his parent. And it may be, that he 
will continue to stand out, until the parent takes some io ee meas- 
ure to subdue his obstinacy. But still, this does not prove that. he 
could not have yielded before ; or that he was not under obligation to 
have yielded before. No new power was needed, which he did not be- 
fore possess. And the fact that the sinner never will yield to God, and 
repent of sin, without the influences of the Holy Spirit, does not touch 
the question in regard to capacity or power. It is not power that is 
wanting, but a disposition to use the power which God has given him, 
as He demands. And there is just as much impudence in the sinner’s 
asking, where shall I get the disposition? as there would be in the 
same question, if proposed to a parent by an obstinate child. The 
cases are precisely as analogons. As moral agents, they ought to 
have the disposition, and they are justly punishable for not having it. 
To say that they have no power or capacity to be sorry, is to deny 
that they can know that they have done wrong, and feel that they are 
wholly to blame for it. And to deny this, is to deny that they are 
moral agents, and thus shield them from all responsibility, and moral 
obligation. No, fellow-sinner, if God should never give his Spirit to 
you, it would not affect either your obligation, or full capacity to repent, 
immediately. These would remain entire ; and must remain entire, 
while you remain a moral agent. The fact that you would certainly 
refuse to repent, and would live, and die, in that refusal ; ; only shows 
your obstinacy in refusing to yield your heart to God. However 
you may now attempt to quiet your conscience, with the plea that you 
have no power to repent, without the influence of the Holy Spirit ; 
you never will open your mouth with such a plea, at the bar of 
God !? pp. 39—42. 
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‘ Another evidence of repentance, is, an honest determination to per- 
form every known duty. If a person cannot sincerely be sorry for sin, 
without a determination to forsake it; so neither can he be, for the 
neglect of a known duty, unless he determines to perform it. To il- 
lustrate this point, let me state a simple fact. Several years since, in 
a time of revival, the pastor of a church, in the course of his visits, in- 
quired of the father of a large family, who was not a professor of reli- 
gion, how he felt towards the subject.—The reply was prompt ;—“ I 
have a hope, Sir.” Indeed! how long have you thought 5 yourself a 
Christian?‘ About ten years.”? And if you so long thought your- 
self a Christian, why have you never acknowledged Christ, before 
the world, and obeyed his dying injunction, ‘ this do in remembrance 
of me?” 

‘“Why, to tell you the truth, sir, there are some members of the 
church, who have not used me very well,—one of them is Dea. S—. 
He has conversed with me on the subject of my hope,—and did not 
seem to think that I was a Christian ; and, as he has been one of the 
Church Committee, who attend at the examination of candidates, I 
knew he would oppose my being admitted. I have thought of joining 
a church, in a adjoining town, and conversed with the minister about 
it, but, somehow, it was never done. And then, again, I wanted to 
have my wife come forward with me ;—but she did not seem to see 
her way clear,—-and, for ten years, I have been waiting for her ;— 
as she has, recently, indulged hope,—I trust, now, to have her com- 

any.”? 

But, said the pastor, if you are really a Christian, I should not have 
thought these excuses would have satisfied you, for so long a time. 
The fact that some one had used you ill,—if that is the case, would 
hardly justify your disobeying Christ. —And, as to waiting for your 
wife to make a profession of religion, that is a very mistaken view of 
duty. A husband may, with just as much propriety, wait for his wife 
to repent, or love God, or pray, before he would do it, as to wait for 
her to get ready to make a profession of religion, if she is not a 
Christian. 

But to pass over this subject, for the present; in relation to your 
hope ; if it is a good one, it must have led you to do all that you knew 
to be duty. A hope that will not lead to this, will prove to be but as 
the spider’s web, at last. Now, sir, I presume, if you think yourself 
a Christian, you love the duty of prayer. 

‘* IT do not live without praying, sir.’ 

And I presume, said the minister, that you think family prayer to be 
a duty, for every Christian head of a family. 

‘* Most certainly,”’ was the reply. 

I presume, then, you have maintained worship in your family, that 
have been growing up around you, since you think you became a 
Christian ? 

‘¢ Why—no—sir,—I have not felt like really praying in my family.” 

But, you think it to be a duty, for every Christian ; if I understood you. 

6 Why, yes sir, I think it to be a duty. but you aan, we are none 
of us perfect—we offend in many things, and in all come short.” 
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But do you not intend commencing family worship ? 

“Why, as to that, I cannot say, exactly.” 

But, how, dear sir, do you get along with a hope which lets you 
live, year after year, in the neglect of what you know, and acknow- 
ledge, to be, a Christian duty ? 

“*Q, sir, I pray that God will forgive me.” 

But how do you think that God will regard such a prayer? Just 
look at it, fora moment. You go, and tell God, that you have done 
wrong in neglecting to pray in your family,—that you are sincerely 
sorry ‘for it, and ask Him to forgive you. And suppose God should 
reply, ‘ Do you intend to commence family-worship to-day ’—0, no, 
you reply, [ have not thought of doing it to-day. ‘ Do you intend doing 
it to morrow??? I hardly think I shall, you reply. ‘Do you intend 
ever to commence praying in your family’? * Why, as to that, I can- 
not say exactly. Now, my dear sir, what do you suppose God will 
think of such a prayer? You tell him, you have done wrong, in not 
praying thus, and that you are sorry for it,—but yet, at the same time, 
you do not intend ever to perform that duty, for the neglect of which, 
you are so sorry! Would such a prayer be anything less than “ ABOM- 
INATION,” in the sight of God?’ pp. 72—76. 


The third letter is entitled “ On Grieving the Spirit.” 

After briefly showing the way in which the Spirit may be griev- 
ed, our author exhibits the danger of so doing. ‘This he does in a 
manner directly calculated to induce the sinner to give up the con- 
troversy with God without delay. He not only cites those affec- 
tionate exhortations and commands, “ Grieve not the Spirit, — 
Quench not the Spirit,” and that solemn declaration of the Al- 
mighty, ‘“ My Spirit shall not always strive with man;” but in a 
striking manner refers to the case of ‘ancient sinners,” who 
grieved the Spirit, and were suddenly destroyed; and records 
several ‘ facts of modern date, which most convincingly show the 
imminent danger of every sinner who grieves the Spirit.” These 
facts are judiciously selected from the “ multitude which might be 
quoted,” and followed by a clear representation of the continually 
increasing hazard of every soul who resists the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. The appeals to the conscience in this letter are un- 
commonly forcible ; and should the perusal of the first letter be 
instrumental in awakening solicitude, we should be led to hope 
that this letter might be the means of leading the sinner to cease 
Lis rebellion and submit to God. 

We quote a page or two of the illustrations : 


‘In another town, lived an amiable young lady. In the year 1822, 
a powerful revival of religion visited that place ; and in the early part 
of it, the attention of C was called up to the subject of religion. 
For a few days she was deeply distressed. But this was not of long 
duration. It was soon evident that she had dismissed her anxiety, and 
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with it, all her seriousness. A sister of her’s became a hopeful subject 
of grace, while C had grieved away the Spirit, and was evidently 
abandoned by this heavenly visitant. Her whole attention was now 
directed to dress, fashions, parties, &c. This continued for some two 
years, or more. About this time, her health began to decline,—but it 
produced no symptoms of seriousness. And it is recollected, that, at a 
third service, one Sabbath afternoon,—attired in the most splendid 
manner, she made her appearance, and, after seating herself in a con- 
spicuous place, threw off her bonnet, and displayed a head-dress of 
curls, ribbons, &c., in extravagant profusion, which attracted the at- 
tention of almost every individual present. And this was the last 
meeting that poor C attended !_ Her health declined rapidly,—but 
her mind was steeled against the influence of truth,— and a consider- 
ation of her own precious and immortal interests ;—nay, she was ob- 
viously opposed to have the subject introduced, in conversation.—In 
this state, her minister visited her, and pressed truth, faithfully, upon 
her attention: but without the least effect. He turned down the 
leaves, of two or three hymns, which he requested she would have 
read to her, after he had gone. But the minister had no sooner left 
the room, than she directed her sister,—*‘ turn up those leaves, for I do 
not wish to hear any of hishymns.”’ Her sister, who had become a hope- 
ful subject of grace, during the revival, often plead with her, when, 
confined to her sick and dying bed, she was making her plans about 
new dresses, &c.,—to think of her soul,—and give up her heart to 
God. But tears were shed, and entreaties made in vain—except to 
excite the opposition of her heart. (sod seemed to have said, “she is 
joined to her idols, let her alone.”” In this state she remained, while 
capable of expressing any feeling, or consciousness. ‘There seemed no 
relenting, no tender moment,—so far as could be ascertained. The 
writer was providentially present, during a part of her dyiny struggles, 
—and, at the request of the family, prayed for her departing soul,— 
while some were wringing their hands in anguish, and all the family 
were sobbing out their griefs. But whether she was conscious of the 
offering of the prayer, is not known. She struggled for breath a little 
longer, and died!!! We have no wish to lift the curtain that separates 
the present from the future. But there is enough, in this brief history, 
to sound a note of warning, in the ear of every awakened sinner, 
“Grieve not the Spirit !”’ 


‘*¢ God’s Spirit will not always strive, 
With hardened, self-destroying man ; 
Ye, who persist his love to grieve, 
May never hear his voice again!” 


In another town, in a time of revival, the attention of a young lady 
was called up to the subject of religion, and she appeared deeply im- 
pressed with a view of her guilt, and danger. But the father, though a 
nominal professor, was hostile to the work ; and, perceiving the effect upon 
the mind of his idolized, and only daughter, forbade her attending the 
meetings.—But her distress continued, and he sent her from the place, 
for the purpose of diverting her attention from this subject, by mingling in 
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the society of those who were indifferent; but she returned home, as 
unhappy as she went away. His next expedient was, to induce her 
to give up her seriousness, and join a party of pleasure, by promises. 
For this purpose, he made her an offer of the most splendid dress 
which he could procure, together with its corresponding appendages, 
and et ceteras, if she would banish her melancholy, and try to be 
happy. After some hesitation, she consented to the proposal, and re- 
ceived from her father, all that he promised, and dismissed her serious- 
ness effectually. But by and by, Emily (for so shall we call her,) 
was laid upon a bed of sickness. Medical skill was called to her re- 
lief ; but the disease baffled all its efforts. And it was soon apparent, 
that Emily’s end was near. One day, she requested her nurse to bring 
that new dress, and its accompaniments into her room, that she might 
see it. It was done as requested, and after having it placed upon a 
chair, she sent for her father into the room. He came; when his idol- 
ized, dying daughter addressed him, with an energy, and solemnity, 
which showed that she felt what she said; ‘* There, father,”’ said she, 
(pointing to the splendid dresses of his procuring,) ‘* THERE IS THE 
PRICE OF MY SOUL! For the sake of enjoying that, I grieved the 
Spirit away from my heart forever, and now I am dying without an 
interest in Christ, and am lost, Lost. FOREVER!” ‘This is only the 
substance of her dying appeal. But O! does it not say in the ear of 
every delaying sinner, ‘* My Spirit shall not ALWAYS STRIVE?” 
pp. 57—62. 


We would just say here, that we somewhat doubt the beneficial 
effect of such engravings as are connected with this part of the 
volume. ‘They appear to us more like caricatures than faithful 
delineations. 

The fifth letter is devoted to the consideration of ‘ Evangelical 
Faith and the Faith of Assurance.” The author’s illustration of 
evangelical faith, is clear, simple and accurate. A child six 
years old, who reads it, may perfectly understand what is to be 
done when called upon to believe in Christ. We do not speak 
unadvisedly. We have given it toachild not yet six years of 
age, and requested her to tell us, in her own language, what was 
meant by faith, or believing in Christ. The result was as we ex- 
pected. Her views upon the subject were far more correct than 
the views of many members of our churches, at the age of fifty 
years. ‘Though not uncommon, perhaps, we quote the whole il- 
lustration as we think it just, and doubt not that it will meet 
the approbation of every real Christian : 


‘For the purpose of illustrating the nature of this faith, let me sup- 
pose a case. A man is seen hanging by a twig on the brink of a fear- 
ful precipice. From this condition, it is impossible for him to extricate 
himself. Nor will his strength long hold out, to maintain his position ; 
and if it would, the twig is liable to break at any moment, and preci- 
pitate him into the abyss below. While in this situation, a benevolent 
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individual comes to his relief, an, extending his arms underneath him, 
says, let go your hold now, drop into my arms, and I will save you. 

This proposition is easily understood. But the man does not, at once, 

yield, for several reasons. He may not entirely have despaired of res- 
cuing himself. And while an expectation of this kind, remains, he 
would not, of course, be anxious to avail himself of such an offer. Or, 
he may not feel, that there is any necessity of complying immediately ; 
or he may think it possible, that the friend who makes the offer, may 
not be able to rescue him, even should he let go his hold and drop; or 
he may fail to do it, even if able, through some inadvertence. Any, 

or all, of these, may prevent his compliance. But supposing that he is 
satisfied, that he cannot rescue himself, that he cannot maintain his hold 
much longer, and that the twig may break at any moment ;—what now 
will prevent his compliance? ‘If I let go, says he to himself, my 
whole dependence is thrown on the veracity, and faithfulness of this 
friend ; and he may fail of fulfilling his promise. Between my letting 
go, and reaching his arms,—there | may, it is true, be but a moment,— 
but it is long enough, to allow of a possibility of failure ;—for he may, 
at that very “instant, withdraw his arms, and then I am lost. If I could 
feel myself in his arms, before I let go,—I would not hesitate a mo- 
ment.’ At the same time, the friend repeats his assurance, ‘let go 
your hold, drop into my arms, now, and I will rescue you.’ But he 
hesitates. Now why is this? Simply, because he has not full con- 
idence, that the pledge will be redeemed ; in other words, he does not 
fully believe it. It is faith that is wanting. ‘This shows just, what 
faith is. It is letting go the twig, trusting to the promise. Hence 
ou see the reason,—if faith is to be tried »—why the individual should 
not be allowed to feel himself already in the arms of his friend, before 
he quits his hold ; it would exhibit no trust,—the very thing that is to 
be called forth. If he must feel himself out of danger, before he will 
let go, does it not show an absolute distrust? and is he not, thus, 
casting a reflection upon the veracity and faithfulness of this benevolent 
individual ? 

But we may view this illustration in another point of light. Suppose 
the individual who makes the offer, has been an early friend, and bene- 
factor of the other ;—received him into his family, adopted him as a 
son,—and kindly nurtured him from infancy to manhood, with all the 
kindness of a father’s heart ; and for all this. he has received only unkind- 
ness, ingratitude, hostility, and abuse. Efforts to reclaim him, have 
been made, but have proved ineffectual. Now, after all this, finding 
him in this condition of exposure, and brought there by his own folly, 
—the pledge of rescue is made, if he will only ‘let go his hold, and 
drop into the arms of his generous, but abused ‘benefactor.’ If he will 
now so trust in his word, as to let go, and drop, he shows that very 
kind of FAITH thut is demanded of the sinner, as a condition of sal- 
vation. ‘* BELIEVE on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.”’ 

The sinner has been thus ungrateful, and rebellious against God, his 
unwearied benefactor; and has richly deserved to be cast off forever. 
But God, in the person of Jesus Christ, now comes forward, and offers 
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to rescue him, if he will let go the twig, to which he is clinging, and 
drop into his arms. How reasonable the demand for faith !—How de- 
serving Christ is, of that very confidence, which should lead the sinner 
to let go, and drop,—trusting his soul, wholly, and entirely, to the 
faithfulness of Him who hath promised !—This is demanded. 

But, suppose the individual will not let go, and trust himself entirely 
to the veracity of his benefactor,—and the entreaty is urged, ‘let go 
Now, and you shall be rescued ;’,—but he distrusts the promise, he 
will not yield ;—would you not say, that he deserved to be let alone, 
to suffer his fate? And is the sinner less guilty, who will not believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ ? What a natural fitness is there, in the so- 
lemn declaration, ‘* he that believeth, shall be saved ; but he that de- 
lieveth not shall be damned !”? Will he not deserve it ? 

This is evangelical faith. Reader, have you exercised it? Have 

you let go your hold of every thing beside, and cast your soul on the 
mercy and faithfulness of Jesus Christ ? The person who has not 
done it, is not a Christian.” pp. 79—S4. 


A large portion of the letter is devoted to the consideration of 
the ‘¢ faith of assurance,”’ which is defined to be ‘a full, unwaver- 
ing belief of the christian, that ue shall be saved.” ‘The writer 
carefully distinguishes false assurance from that of the gospel, and 
shows, that none can have the assurance of salvation taught in 
the bible, unless the life is supremely devoted to God. “Thus 
he says: 


‘But, a gospel assurance of salvation, is based upon good evidence 
that the person has complied with the terms of the gospel, and is, in 
fact, a real Christian ; and also, on the definite, and unambiguous 
pledge of God, in his word. As this assurance rests, in the first place, 
on evidence of being a Christian, of course, it would be strong, or weak, 
just in proportion to the fullness, or scantiness of this evidence.—On the 
subject of evidence, too, a person may mistake. He may think himself 
a Christian, when he is not, in fact ; and may, on the other hand, 
sometimes conclude that he is not a Christian, when he is, owing to the 
manner in which he looks at evidence, at the time. The method of 
obtaining a well-grounded assurance, according to this view, is, to live 
so holy, and devoted a life, that there shall be no room to doubt the 
fact of being a Christian. Let a person do this,— and be really a 
Christian, and his assurance of being saved then, rests on the simple 
truth of God.’ pp. 92, 93. 


The sixth letter treats of the nature, duty, and privilege of 
prayer. And the seventh is entitled, “ Benevolent Effort.” 

The author remarks ‘In relation to prayer the most simple 
definition is, 


‘« Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed.” 


Vou. VII. 81 
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It is the destre of the heart ascending to God, whether in the 

use of words or without them. Nothing else is prayer.” We 
think this definition correct, although it has, we doubt not, by per- 
version, in many instances, served as an opiate to the conscience 
of those who neglect this duty. When urging its necessity and 
obligation, we have frequently heard the reply, ‘ Prayer consists 
in the desire of the heart, not in the language which may be used. 
I can pray when engaged in my ordinary business.” ‘This is un- 
doubtely true, yet if we may judge from the lives of men, we are 
satisfied, that there is comparatively very little praying, except 
what is expressed i in words. We have ever found the most devoted 
christians frequently resorting to some secret place, and there 
raising the fervent desire of the heart to God in appropriate lan- 
guage. In all intercourse with our fellow-men, we are so much 
accustomed to express our views, feelings and desires, that we al- 
most instinctively do it when raising our desires to Heaven. 

The duty of prayer is urged by our author with considerable 
force ; and shown to be binding upon all men, whatever may be 
their moral character. But the writer of this article was _particu- 
Jarly gratified with what Mr. Edson calls a ‘* fundamental prin- 
ciple in relation to prayer ;”’ and the more so, doubtless, from the 
fact, that the subject has received his own special attention, both 
in public and private, for the last six or eight months. It is this, 
‘no appropriate effort Jor the attainment of the blessing sought, 
which God has put within our reach, should be neglected when 
we pray.” If the church would practically adopt this principle ; 
—if whenever men pray, they would prove the sincerity of their 
prayer, by making every possible ‘appropriate effort for the at- 
tainment of the blessing sought ;” religion would soon be revived 
at home and abroad, and the woud converted unto God. ‘The 
grand reason, we believe, why religion is in no more prosperous a 
state, and why so many of the present generation are throwing off 
all restraint, and rushing heedlessly to ruin, may be found in the 
neglect of a practical acknowledgment of this principle. God 
will never hear and answer the petition of those who ask blessings 

of him, while their hearts mean not so. Prayer, to be acceptable, 
must be the sincere desire of the heart, not the mere involuntary 
urgency of self-love ; but a such a desire for an object will excite 
to appropriate effort to secure it (unless the effort be attended 
with greater evils than the not securing of the blessing ;) so that if 
the effort is not made, there is no evidence of sincere desire. We 
may therefore safely conclude, that all petitions to God for bles- 
sings, which are unaccompanied with suitable effort for their at- 
tainment, are only solemn mockery,—an abomination in the sight 
of the Lord. ‘If,’ says our author, “we pray for the conversion 
of the world, all the means which God has placed within our reach 
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to send the gospel to every creature, must be used, or we fail to 
show that we are sincere in our prayer.” 

The volume closes by urging men to be active in all the bene- 
volent operations of the day. No christian we think can read the 
concluding letter attentively, without having his views and bene- 
volent feelings appropriately affected. The church is but just 
beginning to awake to the duty of evangelizing the world. Men 
cenerally have erroneous opinions respecting their individual duty 
on this subject. Instead of inquiring, as is generally the case, 
how much of our property we ought to give to the Lord, the 
inquiry should be,—How much of the Lord’s property is it right 
for us to appropriate to our own use, while six hundred millions 
of our fellow-men are perishing because christians do not send 
them the bible 1~ 

‘The present work, if we are rightly informed, is the first of a 
series of small volumes, which are to bear the ttle of “ Labrary 
for the Conscience,” and to proceed from the pen of a faithful 
minister of Christ, who by the providence of God is laid aside from 
the duties of a pastor. We are glad to perceive the disposition 
among this class of men still to be useful through the press ; and 
we would suggest to them the immense res ponsibility, that rests 
upon them, while engaged in the preparation of books and tracts ; 
and that they weigh, carefully, every sentence which they write for 
the public. They speak to thousands, perhaps millions, instead 
of some few hundreds, as before. ‘‘ Libraries” of every kind are 
multiplying ; ; and a great effort seems to be making, to meet the 
craving demand for popular works, filled with numerous and strik- 
ing illustrations. There is danger, lest the solidity and accuracy 
of truth be sacrificed, in the simplifying process that is going on. 
We could name some very popular works of such a character, 
which solely from this cause, as it appears to us, contain most de- 
fective views of the gospel and its great doctrines. We see not 
how it can be otherwise, when volume after volume of a series, 1S 
issued in so rapid a succession, in answer to the call made upon 
their authors. Such writers have little or no time to digest and 
arrange their thoughts; and together with much that ts good, there 
must ‘necessarily be as much, that needs revision. We throw out 
these hints now, which we have been for some time intending to 
enlarge, their application being suggested by this title of § Library 
for the Conscience.” We are not overfond of these ad captan- 
dum titles ; for in our view, all works which treat of practical piety 
and the solemn concerns of the soul, ought to be libraries for the 
conscience. Yet we would cheerfully recommend the present 
volume, and the undertaking of which it is the harbinger, in the 
humble trust, that the author, by an increased study of what such 
a series of works should be, will be eminently successful in reach- 
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ing the consciences of his fellow-men, both the impenitent and 
christians. 

Such is the agitated state of society, and so numerous are the 
publications calculated to increase this agitation ; that there is 
danger of the mind becoming so much interested in passing events, 
as to forget itself, and make no provision for its own welfare. In 
our opinion, much of the theological warfare and heresy-hunting 
now so rife, and most of the books called religious, with which the 
press is teeming, have a tendency to increase the evil ; and we 
know of nothing better calculated to arrest its progress, "and lead 
men to turn their thoughts inward and prepare for the awful 
scenes, which, 2s the creatures of God, are before them, than sound 
judicious publications, of the chamelet of the one under con- 
sideration. They may form suitable Ciristmas or New-Year 
presents. Lent or given to friends, they may prepare the way for 
profitable conversation, and if extensively circulated, may prove 
the means of quickening christians in the way of life, as well as of 
saving many souls from eternal death. 





Art. I[X.—Reep ann Marueson’s Visit. 


A Narrative uf the Visit to the American Churches, by the Deputation from the Con- 
gregational Unwn of England and Wales. By Axprew Reep, D.D., and 
James Maruesos, D. D. 


Tue Congregational churches in Great Britain, unlike the 
churches of the same name in New-England, have from the be- 
ginning experienced not a few of the evils of independency. To 
obviate some of these evils,—to diffuse more effectually through 
the whole community a common spirit, and the consciousness of 
common interest and united strength,—they formed, in 1831, an 

organization, which they named, “ The Congregational Union of 
England and Wales.” ‘This Union isa body composed of pastors 
and the representatives of clurches, meeting annually in London, 
for consultation and edification, for a survey “and report of the con- 
dition of the churches, and for the arrangement of means and 
efforts to promote the common cause. Unlike our General Asso- 
ciations, it has its permanent officers acting in its behalf when the 
body is not in session; and whose rooms, at the Congregational 
Library, are asort of head quarters of Congregationalism for the 
British empire. Such an organization, we may hope, will be 
eminently useful. It ought to do much to refute such reproaches 
as are thrown out against “English Congregationalism by the author 
of * Spiritual Despotism.” Though strict independency is a sys- 
tem of weakness and deterioration, Congregationalism, or the 
system of the communion and mutual duties of churches, each of 
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which is acknowledged as a complete church in itself, capable of 
all ecclesiastical functions, is a system which combines liberty and 
energy ; which affords securities against corruption, without im- 
pairing the capacity .for improvement ; and which guards the inde- 
pendence of the ministry, the rights of the brotherhood, and the pu- 
rity of the churches, to at least as great an extent, as any system 
to which it can be compared. It is matter of rejoicing, that the 
churches in England once called ‘‘ independent,” now more gene- 
rally call themselves ‘ congregational,” and are taking such 
measures, as their circumstances allow, to secure for themselves the 
manifold advantages of confederacy and communion. 

The progress of political and ecclesiastical discussion in England, 
has turned the eyes of thousands toward the United States. Espe- 
cially in respect to the question, whether religious institutions can 
be sustained, and religious influences be diffused over the popula- 
tion, without an ecclesiastical establishment, incorporated with and 
dependent upon the civil power,—the appeal has been made by 
both parties to the experiment tried on this side of the Atlantic. 
And strange as it seems to us, the appeal is inconclusive, because 
the parties cannot agree as to matters of fact. Neither party can 
be made fairly to know what the facts are. Well-informed people 
in Great Britain are ignorant of our geography, our history, our 
political and religious institutions, our literature, our illustrious 
men, to an extent which, to those who do not consider how it is, 
that we know so much about Great Britain, is entirely unaccounta- 
ble. ‘Tous, England is even now almost our father-land. Eng- 
lish history, anterior to 1776, zs our history. English literature, 
even to this day, is our literature. Our thousand newspapers 
are crowded with the reported proceedings of the imperial par- 
liament, with the particulars of every change or rumored change 
among the king’s ministers, and with occasional details of intelli- 
gence from all the counties in England. ‘The most elaborate 
quarterly and monthly periodicals of “England, are reprinted here 
in forms and at prices which bring them within the reach of every 
one who is disposed to read at all. Ev ery popular work from the 
presses of London and Edinburgh, comes out immediately in an 
American edition. The common-law of England is common-law 
in America; and no lawyer, with us, can understand his own 
profession, without ac quiring at least some general knowledge of 
the whole scheme of English jurisprudence. English rules and 
precedents are quoted not only in courts of law, but in Congress ; 
and the President himself justifies his conduct in disputed cases, 
by analogies drawn from the rights and powers of the British 
monarch. The vast benevolent operations of England, are, to a 
great extent, the model of our own; and the May anniversaries 
of London, are reported in our own religious journals as regularly, 
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and almost as fully, as those of New-York and Boston. Thou- 
sands of emigrants of all characters, and of all ranks below nobility, 
and from every part of England, Scotland, Wales, and Berwick 
upon ‘Tw eed,—to say nothing of tens of thousands of “ the finest 
peasantry in the world,” —are continually finding new homes in 
America. Thousands of Americans have been in England on 
business, thousands more for health or for improvement. England 
is to us less a foreign country, we might almost say less distant, 
than Canada. ‘To. England, on the other hand, the United States 
of America are in many respects more foreign than India, and hard- 
ly less distant. What occasion or opportunity has an Englishman 
to become acquainted with America? He may have been at the 
best school in the kingdom, and may have gone from the school to 
the university, and thence to any of the liberal professions, and yet 
may never have occasion to read or hear of American history. 
He knows all about the Nile, the na ong and the Cephisus, 
and he has heard of the Mississippi, the Delaw are, and the Hud- 
son. He knows all about the states united in the Achean 
league ; but whether North-Carolina is a southern or a northern 
state, and whether New-England is larger than Massachusetts, 
he never has had occasion to inquire. He may read the news- 
papers all his life long, and he will read intelligence from Russia as 
often as from America. ‘The American books reprinted in Eng- 
land, are probably fewer than the French and German books 
translated, and are only as a drop in the ocean of English books 
continually manufactured. No American precedents or authori- 
ties are quoted j in the English courts; the way to a knowledge of 
English law does not pass through the system of our jurisprudence. 
Our works of christian enterprise are indeed known to the Eng- 
lish churches, but only as through a glass, darkly. Of the 
thousands of Americans who go to England, not one in a thou- 
sand goes there to reside ; hardly one Englishman in a million 
has an emigrant American for his neizhbor. Of the crowd of pas- 
sengers that cross the Atlantic by every vessel from the Thames, 
the “Mersey, or the Severn, those that return to England are fewer 
than the convicts that return from Botany Bay. Why should an 
Englishman, who has not made the subject his particular st tudy, 
know « any thing distinctly about the geography, the history, the in- 
stitutions, the religion, the morals, or the manners of America ? 
It is not strange, then, that when the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales proposed to send a deputation to visit the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches of America, that mis- 
sion was considered a mission for exploration and inquiry, no less 
than for the expression and promotion of paternal feeling between 
two great bodies of churches, separated by the ocean, yet one in 
faith, and, to a great extent, one in discipline and in descent. 
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Nor is it strange, that the inquiries to be instituted by the delegates 
were deemed particularly important in reference to the question 
so momentous to all the dissenters in England,—the question of the 
necessity and expediency of an ecclesiastical establishment. Great 
diligence was used to obtain the best men for a mission so distant, 
so adventurous, so important; and after several gentlemen had 
been invited, and had declined the offer, the Rev. rage Reed, 

pastor of the large congregation of Wycliff Chapel, 1 1 London, 

and the Rev. James Matheson, pastor of a church w hich he him- 
self had gathered in Durham, and which, under his ministry of 
twelve years, had become flourishing, were persuaded to under- 
take the mission. ‘The Union was “highly favored in being able 
to obtain the services of men so well qualified. 

Messrs. Reed and Matheson embarked for the new world on 
the 16th of March, 1834; they were absent from their homes 
seven months ; they traveled, by land and by sea, 15,000 miles ; 
they became doctors of divinity ; and these two volumes s are the 
report of their mission. 

The first volume, and much more than half of the second, are 
the work of Dr. Reed. 'To Dr. Matheson was assigned simply 
the task of drawing up an account of the tour performed by the 
deputation in Canada, and of a separate tour performed by him- 
self in Pennsylvania. We frankly profess ourselves not pleased 
with this arrangement. We cannot but think, that it would have 
been more satisfactory to the British as well as to the American 
public, and certainly much more instructive, if each of the travelers 
had written his own observations on whatever seemed to him im- 
portant. Dr. Reed’s seniority, and his nearness to the place of 
publication, made it proper, that if the two were to divide the 
work between them, he should be put foremost; but Dr. Mathe- 
con’s qualific ations for writing about America, are no reason why 
his part in the work should be so much less consider ‘able than that 
of his colleague. 

In reading these volumes, we have been struck with an unac- 
countable, —we will not say affected,—slovenliness of style, which 
characterizes Dr. Reed’s portion. Often we have been tempted 
to believe, that ne deemed it not quite genteel for such a man as 
he to betray so vulgar an accomplishment as the ability to write his 
own vernacular tongue correctly. Take a few specimens: 


‘It were ungenerous of them not to do justice to America; but it 
were unnatural of them to depreciate England, etc.’ Preface, p. vu. 


‘The — domes and semicircular lights in the roof, are dissights.’ 
etc. vol. i. p. 29. 


‘The tet were bad, and the run heavy.’ vol. i. p. 44. [What 
is a heavy run ?] 
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‘Hanover is one of them; pleasantly situated, and reputed for its 
college.’ vol. i. p. 77. 

‘I was in danger of being severe upon this work-a-day world.’ vol. 
i. p. 84. [Lacx-a-day !] 

‘I saw the existing one [the theater at Richmond,] in circumstan- 
ces promising to pass out of existence shortly.’ vol. i. p. 181. [What 
circumstances were those ? | 

‘There were [at a camp-meeting in Virginia,] a number of tents 
composed of logwood,’ vol.i. p. 187. [Reader, it is even so. | 

‘For all these persons, male and female, [the passengers of a packet- 
boat on the ¥ canal,] there was only one room to live, and meal, and 
sleep in.’ vol. i. p. 224. [That one room must have been a mealy 
place. } 

We cleared the town ; crossed the bridge; and got out into [the 
river ?—no.]| the open country.’ vol. i. p. 237. 

‘ Amherst College has arisen out of the defection of Cambridge ; so 
that the eruption of error at one extremity of the state, has been the 
establishment of it at the other.’ vol. i. p. 240. [Rather a sad com- 
pliment to the orthodoxy of Amherst. | 

‘It [the spot occupied in i the institutions at Andover,] is a fine 
piece of headland.’ vol. 1. p. 288. [Our Andover friends will find, 
by looking into the a that they have the good fortune to in- 
habit a fine « point of land projecting from the shore into the sea. } 

‘Frequently it has happened, and does happen, therefore, that the 
mere notice, that a revival has occurred in the vicinity, or that a re- 
vival preacher is about to visit the town, suwpervenes a revival,’ etc. 
vol. il. p. 13. 


Such things in a book of so much pretension in matters of taste, 
are, to American readers, not only ‘ dissights,’”’ but, to use 
another of Dr. Reed’s strange words, a positive ‘ discomfort.” 
They are to us more annoying than that fantastic habit which the 
same author continually indulges, of saying you, when he means 
none other than himself; as for example, describing a supper 
which he had at a good planter’s house, in Virginia, he says: “A 
female slave attended to fan you, and to supply your wants.” To 
write in this way for the press, is not indeed so bad as it is to chew 
tobacco in a stage-coach, and to spit across a fellow-passenger’s 
face toward the window; but stil] it is a sort of trifling with the 
sensibilities of nervous readers, which ought not to pass unreproved. 

Dr. Reed excels most in the description of scenery. He looks 
at every thing with the eye of an artist; and, indeed, he can hard- 
ly speak of any thing without using some of the technical phrases 
of painters and picture-dealers. In no respect does he betray the 
Englishman so much, as in his few and brief, but significant, com- 
ments on works of art. Upon buildings, pictures, and every thing 
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which the hand of man has made or adorned, he Jooks with a sort 
of Will Wizard air, as if it were unbecoming a Londoner to ad- 
mire any thing out of London. But when he gets into the woods, 
or among the mountains, or by the river and the cataract, the nil 
admirart is forgotten. The falls of Niagara have been celebrated 
a thousand times in prose and verse; but bis account of them, 
which is only one of many finely wrought descriptions which the 
book contains, has rarely been surpassed. He gives himself up 
to the admiration of the beautiful, the grand, and the picturesque, 
in nature, with an euthusiasm which ordinarily carries his readers 
along with him. As an example, we copy his description of the 
“ Gulf-Road,” in Vermont, on the way from Montpelier to Bur- 
lington : 


‘At length the features began to brighten and concentrate, and indi- 
cated that something greater was to come. As we ran down an in- 
clued plane, the scene continued to thicken and rise about us, till we 
found ourselves in the very crevice of the gulf, shut up from every thing 
beside, and with only room for our carriage and a small slow stream to 
make their way through the surrounding brushwood. The gulf is three 
miles through ; it is composed of precipitous hills, running twice the 
height of those at Clifton; they are much closer and finer clothed. 
At one polit especially it is most striking. The sluggish water gathers 
life, and tumbles over a rocky slope on which_you stand, with sweet 
gushing sounds. You occupy a dell into which the sun never shines. 
You look up on surrounding galleries of bold and beautiful hills, clothed 
all over with the bursting green foliage of spring, and mingled with 
the dark hues and grand forms of the primitive pine. The sun has 
risen in all its effulgence on the upper world; and his vivid lights 
shoot across the picture, so as to cover its higher parts with all his 
brilliancy, and to leave you in a state of distance and darkness which 
is felt and visible. It is, as a scene, perfect of its kind.’ vol. 1. 
pp. 79, & 


There are passages of this kind, enough to make the book a 
favorite with all who love poetical descriptions. Yet sometimes 
the Doctor’s rural sentimentalizing carries him a little too far, and 
he shows, that there is only a step from the sublime to something 
else. For exainple : 


‘It was the hour of noon, and every thing supported the general im- 
pression ‘The indolent river seemed to sleep on the green sward. The 
woodman’s cot was deserted ; the door open ; the axe and billet lying 
on the threshold. Nor man, nor child, nor beast, nor bird, was to be 
seen or heard. Nothing broke on the wild silence of that hour, but the 
distant cry of the bull-frog.’ p. 80. 


Again: 
Vor. VII. 
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‘ Frankfort is indeed a pretty town, situated on the banks of the river 
Kentucky, and surrounded by handsome hills. The erections are scat- 
tered over the small plain which is the site of the town, and are re- 
lieved by the luxuriant acacia, so as to give the whoie a rural and 
pastoral appearance. ‘This is greatly increased by the quantity of fine 
cows which are found here, and which really seem to be a part of the 
family. Most families have one or two, and towards evening they 
move about the streets like human beings, perfume the air with their 
sweet breath, and find their way to their resting-place, frequently 
ee the entries of the houses, in company with the children.’ 
vol. i. p. 125. 


The cows of Frankfort seem to approach almost as near to a 
Jevel with human nature, as the horses of which the celebrated 
Captain Gulliver saw a ‘‘ quantity” in the course of his travels. 

These volumes, like other books of travels in this country, have 
been much blamed for their inaccuracy in respect to matters of 
fact. We have ourselves marked many such errors,—some of 
no little importance ; yet our wonder is not, that in two volumes 
prepared in such circumstances, there are so many errors, but 
rather that there are so few. How can it be expected that a 
stranger traversing such a country as ours, from Maine to Virginia 
and from the Atlantic to the Ohio, in about five months; never 
spending more than a week in one place, and commonly not more 
than a few hours ; and gathering information from sources of all 
kinds, shall make a book without errors ? Compared with the 
books of other English travelers in this country, the volumes are 
accurate. In England, and on the continent of Europe, the 
tourist has only to ‘buy a guide-book at each principal town ; and 
he has materials from which he may compile with some degree of 
safety. But in this country, guide-books are not so numerous ; and 
the traveler, compiling his volumes for the public from notes which 
were for the most part the reminiscences of intelligence picked up 
in conversation, cannot but err. The authors whose work is now 
before us, deserve praise, rather than censure, on the score of ac- 
curacy. ‘The errors into which they have fallen, are not the result 
of unkind feelings, or of any desire to depreciate our character or 
our institutions, but only of accidental misinformation or accidental 
forgetfulness. We can forgive Dr. Reed for saying that in New- 
Haven the poor-house is empty ; that in Connecticut ‘* 275,000 

ersons, —in other words, almost the entire population, men, wo- 
men, and children,—were found in attendance on the free schools; 
that ‘John C. Calhoun’s strength as an orator is in his imagination ; 
that, ‘* generally,” if a plan for local improvement is acceptable to 
the government, it agrees to take two fifths of the responsibility, 
while the residents take the remaining three fifths ;—we can forgive 
a multitude of such errors, for Dr. Reed and his colleague are our 
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friends, friends to our country. Their desire is to report favorably 
concerning us, and to report truly. 

See in what terms Dr. Reed describes the beautiful town of 
Northampton : 


‘This beautiful town has a population of about 3,000, and in the 
township, a square of six miles, there are about 3,600. It has a main 
street, short, not too regular ; ornamented by three churches and a 
court-house ; running down a slope bounded iby sylvan cottages, and 
each way looking into the country. The other streets, or “verdant 
lanes, follow the ancient cow-walks, and wind ji n graceful lines about 
the foot and the breast of the hills on which the pa is planted. On 
these lines appear. at various elevations, detached cottages, of consider- 
able dimensions and in good taste. They are of wood, indeed, but in 
nice preservation ; and, with their white fronts, Venetian blinds, piaz- 
zas, and porticoes, have the air of so many galleries of Italian villas. 
But the great beauty of these lanes and villas, is the wood scenery 
which is mixed with it and surmounts it ; and especially the abundance 
of the witch-elm, which is of prodigious size, and weeps like a willow, 
and is the image of what is most strong, most graceful. From the 
more elevated villas you look over the clustering dwellings below you, 
to one of the most fertile of plains. covered with maize, broom-corn, 
and green pasturage. Here the Connecticut, which is sometimes seen 
clashing among the falls, winds its way so peacefully along, as to treble 
its distance by its length, as if charmed by the object it reflected. And 
beyond this rise the mountains, which bound the view, standing up 
before you in decided forms, and clothed with the primitive forest, or 
running off to the horizon, and mingling their hues with the skies. 

[ was really charmed with this place; the more so, as Northampton, 
above all other places, had been most familiarized to my imagination. 
it was a pleasure to find the suggestions of the mind exceeded, as they 
unt doubtedly were, in this instance. Every thing speaks of peace, of 
comfort, of retirement ; of retirement relieved and wndeaeed by society. 
The moral aspects, like those of nature, are pleasant and promising, 
the pleasure you receive is not, indeed, of that sudden and stimulating 
king which must be temporary bec: ause it is violent; it is that pleasure 
which may sit with you in the house, attend you on the wayside, retire 
vith you at night, rise with you in th ne pete and live with you ever, 
refreshing all things where it comes.’ vol. i. pp. 245, 246. 


In a similar spirit are Dr. Matheson’s descriptions of places 
which he visited. Read his account of a sabbath spent at Orwell, 
in Bradford county, Pennsylvania. 


‘We proceeded, at the customary time, to the meeting-house, (as it 
is called here,) about four miles distant from the village where the 
pastor resides. As we went along, we had a full view of the place of 
meeting for some time before we reached it, as it stood on one hill, and 
we had to descend another opposite to it; and thus we could at a 
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glance survey the numerous groups who were moving along from 
various directions, but all hastening to one point. It was a pleasant 
sight. The whole scene harmonized with the feelings thus awakened. 
The morning was lovely. The heat had not yet become intense, and 
animated nature appeared to rejoice. The insects sporting in the sun- 
beams were innumerable. Seldom have I seen more admirable speci- 
mens, both of the insects and feathered tribes. The butterflies were 
exceedingly numerous, large, and beautiful. The bees, wild and do- 
mestic, were filling the air with their soft murmurs; and in the woods 
we saw varieties of the woodpecker, and squirrels in abundance. They 
seemed to court the presence of man, rather than to shun it. The do- 
mestic animals were enjoying the rest of the Sabbath ; and man, the 
only creature on earth that ever failed to answer the end of his existence, 
seemed this morning in some measure to be alive to his high destiny. 

The cottages and plantations were thinly scattered, and yet consider- 
able numbers were on the road, the throng increasing as they approached 
nearer to the sanctuary of God. I was “pleased to “observe, that though 
a full proportion of the people that we passed were aged persons, not 
one old person was walking. The young people were either walking, 
or on horseback, while the parents, the erandfathe rs and grandmothers, 

were comfortably seated in their wagons or dearborns. The place of 
worship holds about four hundred persons, and it was filled. After the 
morning service, which. of course, as the stranger, | had to conduct, 
there was an interval of only a few minutes before the second service 
began. This plan is adopted to accommodate the people who come 
from a distance, as is indeed customary in some parts of our own 
country. The heat was very oppressive, being 86° by Fahrenheit, 

and you may easily suppose how I felt while preaching. I could not 
do as some of my hearers did, and which, [I understand, is customary 
in country places, during the sermon; they had taken off their coats ! 

I did not wonder that they were glad to ‘dispe nse with this article of 
dress on such a day. It had, however, a singular appearance, to see 
some fifty or sixty men in such a condition, in a place of worship. But 
they were in the midst of friends; it was usual, and no remarks were 
made. In the interval of service, the place of general resort was a 
well hard by; and never did the simple beverage of nature taste 
sweeter than to- day. In going to and returning from worship, while a 
variety of dwellings i in succession met my eye, my friends furnished me 
also with a glance. at the history of some of their ‘inhabitants. 

In a country like ours, twenty cottages in a village may present few 
incidents worthy of notice, for the history of one is mainly the history 
of all; but, in the settling of a new district like this, the difficulties and 
privations, the successes and the disappointments, that occur, call into 
operation talents and energies, which, in other circumstances, might 
never be developed. Character is brought out, and the progress of 
society 1s more easily marked than in older countries. One of the 
chief dangers connected with a new and thinly scattered population, | Is 
the temptation they are under to neglect religion. This arises, not so 
much from the want of a place in which to meet, for they can easily, 
by uniting their time and labor, erect a log church, large enough for 
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their numbers: but because, for several years, their life must be one 
of incessant toil and anxiety, in order to secure the necessaries of life. 
In such circumstances, if the day of rest is observed at all, it is apt to 
become a day of indolence or worldly pleasure. Especially is this the 
case, if there be a few of the settlers who set a different example. The 
early mode of settling in this country is not now much practiced. For- 
merly, settlers of a new territory formed a village, from which their 
plantations diverged in different directions. ‘This was for mutual de- 
fense and benefit. And, in every instance, the school-house and church 
were found near the center of the village. But when the fear of at- 
tack from the Indians was removed, and larger plantations were ob- 
tained, the settlers became more widely separated from each other, and 
it became more difficult to get them to unite in erecting places of 
worship, and in obtaining a regular ministry. Those who might be 
inclined to keep * holy the Sabbath,” were seldom able to do this by 
their own exertions alone. ‘To remedy this evil, societies were formed, 

in connection with neighboring congregatious, in order to assist the 
people. This was done by sending christian missionaries, who might 
plant the standard of the cross, and gather around it the scattered 
population ‘There was no desire, on the part of the supporters of 
these institutions, to deprive the people of their rights, by placing over 
them ministers not chosen by themselves. It was simply carrylog into 
effect the apostolic method of extending the gospel. After a people 
had been collected and converted, they left them to choose their own 
pastors ; but till this could be done, they gave them that christian aid, 
which it is the duty of believers in Christ to do in all similar cases. It 
was In this way that the gospel was introduced, and became successful 
in this immediate district. Happily the first settlers were from New- 
England. ‘Their love to divine ordinances, and their early application 
for the services of a Christian missionary, gave a decided tone to the 
character of the place. I was pleased to learn, that, in most cases, the 
inmates of the cottages were either members of Christian churches, 
or regularly attended on the preaching of the gospel.’ vol. ul. pp. 
269272. 


Certainly this is very unlike the tone in which other English 
travelers have written of America. Men who write thus con- 
cerning our country, ought not to be charged with any want of 
candor, What if they encounter disagreeable stage- coach com- 
panions ? What if they are annoyed with profaneness at taverns, and 
with vulgarity in the passengers of canal-boats ? What if they are 
bruised in riding over rough roads in Ohio, and vexed with the 
difficulty of obtaining sinyle-bedded rooms at the hotel of a back- 
woods county-town in court time? Js it criminal in them to tell 
of these things, so long as they do not forget to tell of other and 
better things? Are not these things real specimens of America ? 
Are they not things which to omit in their narrative, would be 
materially to impair the fidelity of their representations ? 
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Dr. Reed’s narrative is concluded with the first volume. His 
portion of the second volume is occupied with some general views 
respecting revivals,—-religious opinions,—religious denominations, 
—religious economy,—religious societies, —education,—slavery, 
—the prospects of the country,—and the mutual duties of Eng- 
land and America. ‘Through all these topics we cannot attempt 
to follow him. Some of them we cannot pass without notice. 

In regard to revivals of religion, Dr. Reed has availed himself 
of such opportunities for acquiring information as his travels af- 
forded him, and has exercised his own mind diligently and candidly 
in forming his conclusions. We are on the whole much pleased 
not only with the spirit in which he investigates the subject, but 
also with his views of the nature and character of those periods of 
refreshing, which in our country have acquired that technical, 
though not in all respects fortunate name. 

Dr. Reed begins with a judicious definition of the term revival. 
“It describes the fact, that within a limited and comparatively 
short period, a church is greatly renovated in pious feeling, and a 
considerable accession is made to it from the classes of the formal 
and ungodly.” He adds to his definition a description of the or- 
dinary history of a revival. ‘ Usually there is a previous state of 
spiritual depression among the religious people ; and of irreligion 
and increasing wickedness in the neighborhood. The minister, 
perhaps, and some few christians, in ‘the recollection of better 
days, lay it to heart. ‘They converse of it; they agree to submit 
it to prayer; they influence others ; other means are adopted ; 
and in proportion to the diligent and wise use of just and seriptural 
methods, is the blessing.” 

This is clear and correct. The revival is the fact, that the 
church is rapidly improved in pious feeling, and that conversions 
are multiplied. ‘The means and efforts,—judicious or injudicious, 
—which are employed in promoting the work, and the forms in 
which awakened feeling manifests itself, are not the revival. 
Yet, if we mistake not, our author has failed to throw upon this 
subject all the light with which it might have been illustrated, if 
he had constantly kept his eye upon ‘this distinction. Indeed, at 
the close of his discussion, he expressly says, that he has ‘* spoken 
of the method of revivals as a means to an end.” To speak of 
revivals as ‘* means”’ to be used for the promotion of religion, is 
to darken rather than to illustrate the subject. A true revival of 
religion is nothing else than the manifested effects of the special pres- 
ence of God’s renewing and sanctifying Spirit, in a family, in a con- 
gregation, in a town, or, as is sometimes the case, in a wide dis- 
trict. Such it is by Dr. Reed’s own definition ; for he of course 
believes that the awakening of the church, and the conversions 
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from among the formal and ungodly, are the work of Divine 
grace. 

Do revivals, as thus defined, characterize pre- eminently the 
progress of religion in this country? Dr. Reed takes it for granted 
that they do. ‘The Biblical Repertory, in a review of the work 
now before us,* seems to affirm that they do not; and that the 
only difference in this respect between the churches here and the 
churches in Great Britain is, the publicity which is here given to 
such events in our countless pelieiies newspapers. But do our 
brethren of the Repertory believe, that such a manifestation of 
Divine grace as was granted to the college at Princeton in 1815, 
could take place in the university of Oxford, or in that of Glas- 
gow, or even in the college at Aberdeen, and nobody suspect 
what was going on at the time, and nobody speak of it afterwards, or 
publish it, with ascriptions of praise to God? We desire to bless 
God, that ‘such marvels of his grace have not ceased to be frequent 
in our seats of Jearning. If there were granted to the churches of 
Liverpool or Bristol, such an effusion of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit as came down upon the churches of New-York in the 
beginning of the year 1831, would nothing be said of it? Let 
the editors of the Repertory appeal to that evangelist, referred 
to by themselves as one characterized by ‘ wisdom,’ ’ and as one 
whose ministrations have been pre- eminently “blessed.” Let 
them ask him whether such revivals as he witnessed in New Eng- 
land during the years from 1815 to 1825, could have taken place 
in England, without exciting the attention of all the churches in 
the kingdom. 

Why is it, that the progress of religion in this country is thus 
characterized by revivals? In other words, why is it, that in our 
churches the means of conversion and sanctification are at inter- 
vais attended with extraordinary power? Dr. Reed replies by 
saying, first, that ministers and churches here expect the advance- 
ment of religion in this particular form ; and secondly, that their ef- 
forts are directed according to their expectations. ‘Without deny- 
ing that there is truth and pertinency in this answer, we prefer a 
somewhat different explanation. 

The most important explanation of this difference between our 
churches and those of the same language on the other side of the 
water, is to be found, we believe, in the fact, that in the churches 
of this country generally, religion is more active, more intel- 
ligent, and more flourishing, than it is in the churches generally 
of Great Britain. In other words, we believe, that upon 
our churches the Spirit of God is poured out more largely 








* Biblical Repertory, Oct. 1835, pp. 603, 604 
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than it is upon their churches; and that to just the same 
extent in which this is true, our churches are more bles- 
sed than theirs, with ¢rue revivals of religion. We decline 
going into the grounds and details of this opinion, farther than 
to say, that if religion is not more prosperous in a country 
characterized as a land of revivals, than it is in a country where 
revivals are comparatively few and unnoticed, then the revivals 
are not to be credited as real, and the inquiry before us 
is at an end. If careful observation would not show that. in 
proportion as the churches in England are blessed with the effec- 
tual influences of the Holy Spirit, they are blessed with seasons 
of special growth and enlargement, our apprebensions of this sub- 
ject are altogether mistaken. 

To those to whom this view seems too general, some more par- 
ticular explanations may be suggested. ‘The character of the 
ministry in the American churches is somewhat peculiar. If we 
mistake not, the ministry of the gospel is in this country more 
entirely and exclusively a spiritual profession, than it is in Eng- 
Jand. Ministers in this country are considered, and consider them- 
selves, as laboring continually for the conversion of sinners and the 
upbuilding of the church ; and to this work all their time is de- 
voted. Very rarely does a minister acquire property. Very 
rarely is he distinguished among his parishioners as a man of taste 
and elegant accomplishments, a connoisseur in the fine arts, or an 
authority in questions of elegance. Very rarely does a minister 
excel in any department of physical science, or in any walk of 
literature not closely connected with theology. ‘The education of 
the minister is liberal ; but from the time of his entrance on his 
work, his studies are religious and theological. Among his people 
he is never seen taking a part in political “conflicts ; to the govern- 
ment he sustains no relation of alliance and dependence, as is the 
case with those of the establishment in England ; or of necessary 
opposition, as is the case with dissenters there. He is a minister 
of Jesus Christ, recognized as such by the laws, respected as such 
by public sentiment, beloved as such by the devout, hated and 
feared as such by the profane, and demeaning himself as such in 
all places. 

The theological studies of American ministers have a certain 
peculiarity of cast and direction. If any man will compare the 
current theological literature of England with that of this countiy, 
he will see what we mean. The theological discussions which 
proceed from the American press, the theological controversies 
which agitate and divide our religious community, all show, that 
the great question with ministers here is, how to exhibit the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the gospel, the doctrines of grace, in the 
clearest and most convincing form. In other words, our theology 
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occupies itself with the question, What is that “ manifestation of 
the truth,” by which the preacher may most effectually ‘“ com- 
mend himself to every man’s conscience ?” 

Hence it is, that their preaching is at once eminently doctrinal, 
and eminently practical. ‘The doctrines with which their preach- 
ing has to do, are chiefly the great mysteries of Christianity ; and 
these doctrines properly illustrated are that ‘ word of truth ” with 
which men are begotten of God’s own will. Preachers in our 
churches discourse little s—perhaps too little,—about the details of 
ethics ;—their preaching is eminently practical only as itis eminent 
for the frequency and closeness of its appeals to the conscience, 
and the urgency with which it argues for the great and primary 
duties of repentance, faith, love, and the undivided devotion of the 
life to God. Religious sentimentalism is felt to be out of place 
in our pulpits ; our best preachers have the least of the imaginative 
and poetical in their best and ordinary sermons. Payson is 
the only striking exception to this remark, now in our recollection ; 
and his sermons, though full of sentiment and poetry, are most re- 
markable for the directness and power of their appeals to the 
conscience. It is rather an uncommon thing to hear a ser- 
mon in our churches which does not, ere it is concluded, come 
home distinctly to the unconverted hearer as unconverted ; 
urging him to immediate repentance, and to embrace at once that 
great salvation which he is criminally neglecting. Preaching 
habitually in this manner, the pastors ‘of our churches ought to 
acquire much skill and power in dealing with the consciences of 
unconverted men ; a skill and a power which are invaluable when 
the attention of a congregation is awakened, and the thoughts of 
the careless are turned, as in a common current, toward the great 
realities of death and judgment, of sin and salvation. 

Certain peculiarities in the condition and habits of our people, 
are favorable to that success of the gospel which we call a revival 
of religion. Our people are a religious people ; and the religion 
which public sentiment recognizes, is not a religion defined and 
established by law, and incorporated with the majesty of the em- 
pire; it is not a religion of forms and imposing observances ; but 
itis a religion dwelling in the hearts of individuals, and w rought 
there by the grace of God. There is indeed an infidel party spread 
over the land, who try to believe and to make others believe, that 
religion is nothing ; but we have very few formalists, very few who 
calculate on going to heaven by a course of ceremonies and heart- 
less devotional performances ; very few who calculate on the 
power of the minister or of the church to open heaven for them ; 
very few whose consciences do not admit, more or less explicitly, 
the necessity of some heart-work in religion, some inward contri- 

Vor. VII. 83 
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tion for sin, some change in the natural current of a worldly mind, 
some new affections toward God and all the objects of religious 
faith. Probably no population of twelve millions, on the face of 
the globe, is so extensively imbued with ideas and feelings favor- 
able to experimental religion, as is the population of the United 
States. 

The state of society, too, is favorable to the rapid propagation 
of religious sympathies through a whole community. In one of 
our rural parishes, whenever it has come io pass, that deep reli- 
gious impressions are simultaneously produced upon the minds of 
two or three individuals, the fact is immediately known in every 
family throughout the parish; and such facts cannot be known 
without awaking a strong sympathy. No artificial barriers exist 
to prevent such a sympathy from becoming general. When the 
next sabbath has come, a deeper awe pervades the assembly in 
the house of God; prayer goes up with more fervor, and on the 
wings of stronver faith; the word of life is heard with new at- 
tention, and is utteyed from a soul yearning with more intense 
desires, and strengthened by more inspiring hopes for the salvation 
of the hearers. ‘That young man, so lately thoughtless, whose 
sober countenance now expresses something of the peace which 
the world cannot give,—that young woman, now no more a trifler, 
whose sinile to-day shows something of the sweet serenity of 
Christian hope,—that hoary worldling, who yesterday began to 
pray in his family, and who now sits like a littl child to Jearn, 
and hears as if he never heard before,—every one is known to 
every individual in the congregation ; and the presence of such 
persons is felt as a sign of the peculiar presence of God. Is it 
strange, that upon a congregation thus prepared, the Spirit of God 
comes down with power to convince, to enlighten, to sanctify? 
In cities, the structure of society is necessarily somewhat different ; 
but in most city congregations, the families and individuals are to 
a great extent known to eaci other; and whenever any clear in- 
dications of special success are known to accompany the means of 
grace, it is as if some invisible power had struck an electric chain, 
winding around and through that whole community. 

The expectation of this kind of success in preaching the gospel, 
has much to do with the character of our revivals of religion. 
When a pastor and his church begin to be encouraged by instances 
of seriousness and hopeful conversion, they are far more ready 
than churches in England seem to be, to expect a great and rapid 
ingathering, and to enlarge their desires and efforts accordingly. 
Success in ev ery thing which we engage in, is ordinarily less than 
our attempts, and our attempts are voverned by our expectations. 
When great things are not attempted, great things will not be 
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realized. Yet we are far from thinking, as our author seems to 
think, that the expectation is the great cause of the thing ex- 
ected. 

Dr. Reed has devoted one long letter to the discussion of what 
are called ‘ new measures” in revivals. The ‘* new measures” 
of which he speaks are only two,—protracted meetings, and that 
which is barbarously denominated “the anxious seat.” He ad- 
mits, however, that the first is not new, nor in itself objectionable. 
We doubt whether the second is new y—certainly it is as old as 
methodism ; and so are nearly all the extravagances which, under 
the name of “new measures,” presbyterian evangelists are en- 
deavoring to propagate in the New-England churches. The 
Doctor’s remarks respecting both these subjects are on the whole 
judicious and candid. In regard to the “anxious seat,” while he 
makes liberal admissions favorable to the piety and the general 
discretion of those who use that expedient, he states with much 
force the following objections. 

“We have no right to make this particular movement the 
visible test of submission to the authority of Christ. It is an un- 
due encroachment on the rights of a congregation assembling on 
the authority of Christ, and professedly for his worship; and there 
is no reason why they should obey such a call to show their dis- 
cipleship.” But is it used as a visible test of submission ? ‘Those 
who use it, we presume, would protest, that they do not use it 
with this intent. Yet we conceive that it is thus used; and that 
the use of it at all can hardly be guarded, by whatever cautions, 
against this perversion. Indeed, it will not be easy to persuade 
many to come forw ard i in the face of a congregation, and go through 
the “ bodily exercise” of the anxious seat, unless the exhortation 
to come forward is enforced by representations of the importance 
of the act, so strong that the hearer is made to feel that his con- 
version turns upon this transaction. How many will come, if the 
preacher tells them, you may just as well be converted where 
you are? 

2. “It is a bad auxiliary to the success of the ministry.” 
‘When it is introduced as a novelty, there is indeed excitement 
enough; but it is of the wrong complexion. I have seen a whole 
congregation moved by it; but their attention has been with- 
drawn from themselves to others; or from what was spiritual in 
themselves, to an overt-action of no importance any way to their 
welfare.” If such is the operation of this machinery when it is 
new, what will it be when the new measure has become old ? 
How must it work when the minister at the close of every sabbath 
is expected of course, to ‘call out” the anxious, and when there 
is nothing in the call more impressive than there is in the words, 
“Let us pray.” 
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3. ‘As an evidence of character, it is certainly among the 
worst that can well be employed. it is a measure highly invitung 
to the ignorant, the vain and the self-conceited ; and it is equally 
repulsive and difficult to the timid, the modest, and reflective.” 
This is well said ; and the remark may be made more general. 
To call upon people to give, instantaneously, and without self-ex- 
amination, a public pledge to a certain course of conduct, or 
publicly to profess certain views and feelings, is as likely to repel 
all who have any enlightened views of their own perverseness and 
of the deceitfulness of the heart, as it is to bring forward the rash, 
the enthusiastic, and those who knowing nothing about themselves, 
are therefore ready to trust in themselves. 

4. ‘“ When it is used as an evidence of state, [a test of willing- 
ness to come to Christ, or of submission to God, ] it is likely to lead 
to hazardous and precipitate conclusions.”’ It is a matter of fact, 
that inany depend on expedients of this kind as the mode of ascer- 
taining,—from day to day, in the progress of a meeting of seven 
days, or fourteen, or forty,—how many have “ submitted,” or are 
to be reckoned as “ converts.” Let the act of submission to 
Christ be closely associated in the mind of a congregation, with 
the act of taking a particular seat, or with the act of rising up at a 
particular summons, and this ‘ new measure” will be in effect not 
very unlike the old measure doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
You shall hear one man fervently exhorting the anxious sinners 
to “rise up” and follow Christ; and when some few have risen 
at the call, you shall hear another man, or the same, give solemn 
thanks to God that these persons are regenerated and born into his 
kingdom. ‘The best way to make a woman consent to be im- 
mersed as a baptist, is to tell her that she is afraid to go into the 
water, that immersion is a heavy cross which she does not like 
to bear, and that if she truly loved her Savior, she would willingly 
take up that cross, and be * buried with hin in the liquid grave.” 
She is conscious of a strong reluctance : her feminine delicacy re- 
volts at the idea of being dipped in a pond ora river before the 
gazing and searching eyes of a most miscellaneous assembly : she 
feels that there is truth in what they tell her; that she is indeed 
afraid ; that she does not like to bear a cross so painful: she be- 
comes convinced that those who take up that cross must have 
much love to Christ: and at last, agitated, perplexed, and distres- 
sed, she resolves on submitting to the operation ; she goes down 
into the water, and under it; she comes up oui of the water, and 
feels better, thinking that she has crucified her sins, when the 
truth is, she has crucified nothing but her sense of propriety. So 
in regard to this coming to the anxious seat, and then standing up 
to profess submission ; let the hearer who has begun to be slightly 
awakened, be told, that though he thinks himself willing to do 
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much, this call to take the “ anxious seat,” or to rise up by way 
of declaring his submission, brings that willingness “to the test ; 
let him be “told, that this step is to ‘ identify him with the people 
of God,” that this is the thing to “cross his pride,” that the 
reluctance which he feels against making such an exposure and 
proclamation of his feelings, is nothing but pride, and a pride that 
must be humbled ;* and ‘what will be the result 2 Perhaps he is 
truly converted -—God forbid that we should say the sinner can- 
not be converted in such circumstances. Perhaps in his distress 
he comes forward to try whether there is not some occult magical 
power in this machinery, that can give him relief and help him to 
the act of submission ; and perhaps, finding the expected relief, he 
thenceforward doubts the reality of his conversion as little as the 
devout catholic doubts the validity of the absolution duly pro- 
nounced by his confessor. Perhaps, in the confusion and perplexity 
of his mind, he lorgets that there may be a reluctance against such 
an exhibition of one’s self, which is not pride ; and believing that all 
the wickedness of his heart is concentrated in that one feeling of 
reluctance, he comes out, and thinks that he has * broken down” 
his wie kedness, when he has only broken down his natural dif- 
fidence. 

5. Dr. Reed makes it a distinct objection to the “ new mea- 
sures,” that they ‘seem to have the faculty of generating a spirit 
worse than themselves.” ‘* Rash measures,” he says, ‘ attract 
ash men. Those who would have felt it difficult enough to 
manage an argument, or discriminate between a right and wrong 
affection, are struck by what is so tangible and so visible, and so 
capable of impressing ‘the srosser and animal sensations.” ‘Thus 
they tend from bad to worse ; for the genius of the system is to 
“co ahead.” 

“ New measures ” is a name which does not accurately describe 
the thing intended. The anxious seat may perhaps be taken, 
fairly enough, as a type or specimen of the system ; but the root 
of the mischief, after all, is not in this or that specific manifestation, 
but in the spirit and policy which lead to the use of such ex- 
pedients. The * new measure controversy” began in connection 
with the Oneida revivals of 1827; but essentially the same sort 
of policy was in being long before. Long before ‘‘ new measures” 
were heard of, by that name, we bad the now stereoty ped phrases 
about revival preachers, and ‘the management of revivals; and it 
was not an unheard of thing, in times of religious awakening, to 
employ startling devices and j imposing arrangements for the pur- 
pose of promoting excitement. The “ inquiry meeting,” if it is 


>? 
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See Finney’s Lectures on Revivals, p. 248. 
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used for any other purpose than that of instructing, guiding, and 
urging such as have been impressed by the truth,—if, for example, 
arrangements are made for solemnly dividing those who are “ re- 
joicing in hope” from those who have not yet found peace, so that 
the agitation and distress of the latter class may be increased by a 
visible sign reminding them of the final division in the great day, 
—is liable to objections of the same kind with those which are so 
forcibly urged against the ‘‘ anxious seat.” A revivalist by pro- 
fession, holding himself under no obligation to perform any of the 
ordinary labors of the ministry, or to labor at all, save where there 
is some extraordinary prospect of immediate success; affecting to 
involve his movements in mystery ; making it difficult for one 
to know where he is, or where he is to be, save as it may be told 
from time to time, that the brother, whose praise isin all the 
churches is in such a place, and that there is a glorious revival 
there ; declinine to go where urgent invitations ‘call him, and 
choosing rather to drop down upon some place where he is little 
expected, and where the sudden commencement of his labors 
may surprise the people into excitement ;—however great may be 
his reputation for prudence, however unqualified his success, how- 
ever sharp his watchfulness, lest others go beyond him and intro- 
duce expedients newer and more startling than his own,—is in 
truth a “ new measure” revivalist, though the * new measures” 
be not heard of till his light begins to wane. Show us a revivalist 
who prefers to preach in a small and uncomfortable room, rather 
than in a large and commodious place of worship, for the sake of 
the impression that may be produced on those who cannot gain 
admission, and on those who hear standing in the crowd, or sitting 
in the dewy night air on the roof of a contiguous wood-house ; 
show us one who, when he has undertaken to meet a circle of 
thoughtful or thoughtless young ladies, cannot meet them, unless 
he can first arrange the chairs precisely in that segment of a circle 
which will enable his eye to command every countenance at the 
same moment, and can so adjust the venetian blinds or the cur- 
tains, as to admit only that “ dim religions light’ in which his 
sepulchral tones shall operate to the greatest advantage ; and how- 
ever judicious and prudent he may be, he will inevitably become 
a model for others, who will use other expedients of the same 
general nature ; and his imitators, emulous of his suecess, and 
seeking to transcend his power, may be expected, after a while, 
to perpetrate all sorts of religious chariatanry. ‘The author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm has with much learning traced the 
progress of enthusiasm and of fanaticism in the ancient church, 
beginning with comparatively slight and easy departures from the 
simplicity of scripture and ‘of common-sense, and ending in the 
iraposing, the imaginative, the picturesque, the material, the sen- 
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suous, and the malignant and bloody religion of popery. So it 
might be instructive to trace the progress of that thing, which is 
now called “ new measures.” Good men, wise men, cautious 
men, men perhaps as good as Payson, begin by employing in 
times of revival, or in connection with efforts to promote a revival, 
some artor skill to create or feed excitement,—some arrangements 
and means which are to co-operate with the simple power of in- 
struction and persuasion. ‘These good men, though they know 
not what they have done, have put “ strange fire” upon the altar ; 
and well will it be for them, if they do not find themselves 
scorched, and even the beauty of the temple blackened and de- 
formed, by the flame of their kindling. 

if we were called upon to point out the one practical error, the 
fons et origo malorum, from which all the evils in question have 
arisen, we think we might name as that thing, the employment of 
itinerant evanyelists to labor in revivals of religion. Such an itin- 
erating ministry, superadded to the settled ministry, cannot but be 
mischievous. If we are to have an itineracy sufficiently numerous 
to carry on the work of revival every where, let us at once, like the 
methodists, dispense with the apostolic institution of the pastoral 
office, and put this piece of human wisdom in the place of it. If 
we are to have a prelacy of here and there one whose parish is to 
be every where, and whose ipse dexit is to be authoritative in all 
matiers relating to revivals, and therefore in all religious questions, 
whether of theology, of duty, or of expediency ; let us know it, 
and let their powers and dignities, as in the episcopal church, be 
defined by constitutions and canons, But such a system of minis- 
ters without churches, as has been gradually developing itself in 
the congregational and presbyterian communion for more than 
twenty years, is uncongenial with the ecclesiastical order both of 
New-England and of the presbyterian church. Our theory is, that 
every church should have its pastor, and that every minister should 
lave his church. ‘The platforms of New-England know nothing 
of any minister who is nota pastor. The constitution of the pres- 
byterian church does indeed make provision for the ordination of 
evangelists, but only for labors “ in frontier or destitute settle- 
ments.” A corps of ministers without charge cannot be brought 
into the Associaiions of the Saybrook platform, or into the judica- 
tories of the presbyterian church, without materially affecting the 
nature of those bodies, probably not without causing an irregular 
and jarring motion in the action of the machinery. Men whose 
element is excitement, will certainly strive to excel each other 
in schemes and ** measures’? for producing excitement. As it is 
in the German universities, where every professor, if he is to eat 
his daily bread, must distinguish himself by some new extra- 
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vagance of opinion in philology or philosophy, till transcendentalism 
itself is transcendend, and idealism becomes more ideal; so it 
must be with these competitors in the art of excitement, the new 
measures of one, great in his day, will be scouted as old measures, 
timid, feeble, and behind the spirit of the age, by those who 
come crowding after bim ; and they in their turn may find them- 
selves denounced as dull, humdrum, slow-moving operators, by 
others more daring than they. Our opinions on the nature and 
tendency of this system of itinerant evangelism, were recorded, 
years ago, in strong terms; and to that article, written by one 
whose standing among the pastors of New-England entitles bim 
to be heard on such a subject with the highest respect, we re- 
fer our readers.* ‘Time has already, in some parts of our country, 
illustrated the truth of some things there said, which in 1829 
may have seemed to many like the apprehensions of a timid 
mind, 

Under the lend of ‘religious opinions,” Dr. Reed has at- 
tempted to give some account of the differences in respect to doc- 
trine, which exist in the congregational and presbyterian body. 
His mode of handling a subject so grave and complicated, is cer- 
tainly somewhat peculiar. It would seem that some persons 
whom he saw in this country, fearful that his book might not con- 
tain what they conceived to be a true statement of the points of 
difference, furnished him with such statements ready for use. 
These statements, two in number, and both of them drawn up by 
theologians of what is called the old school, as represntations of the 
opinions held by the opposite party, are inserted at full length, 
with the Doctor’s averment, “that they faithfully represent the 
opinions of many ;” but he adds that “es wiser and more edu- 

cated of those who have e adopted the New Divinity, have never 

yielded themselves to such unphilosophical and heretical con- 
clusions, in their freest speculations.” And then, that his Eng- 
lish readers may be able in some way to guess what is the 
actual extent of the difference between the parties, he proceeds 
as follows. 


‘ Recently, the most conspicuous and eminent men in this discussion, 
have made a protest on many of the charges which have been brought 
against them, which, in itself, is gratifying ; and it will, without doubt, 
contribute to suppress the extravagances which have created apprehen- 
sion. By this protest, they deny that they maintain the self-determin- 
ing power of the will; they deny that they maintain, there is no ten- 
dency to sin in the aie of man; that sin consists in a mere mistake 
as to the means of happiness; that the Spirit, in regeneration, acts 
merely by the presentation of the truth; and that God could not ex- 


—— ——— 


* Quarterly Christian Spectator, Vol. I. pp. 425—438. 
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clude sin from a moral universe. They divide the doctrines of the re- 
formation and of Calvinism into primary and secondary. The primary 
are: The entire depravity and ruin of mankind by nature, as the result 
of the sin of Adam ;—Justification, by faith, through the atonement of 
Christ ;—The necessity of regeneration, by the special or distinguishing 
influences of the Hely Spirit ;—The eternal and personal election of a 
part of our race to holiness and salvation ;—and the final perseverance 
of all who are thus chosen to eternal life. And to these articles they 
profess to yield their full consent.’ vol. il. pp. 52, 53. 


Then, lest his readers should too rapidly infer, that the differ- 
ences are not so great or radical as have been represeuted, he goes on 
to say, that “ whatever may have been the caution of a few pious 
and intelligent men, these speculations have carried many, who 
saw none of the difficulties, into the wildest opinions of moral 
power and human perfectibility which the wildest Pelagianism 
ever produced ;” and he expatiates on the contentious aspect of 
the presbyterian church, as being the result of theological discus- 
sions. ‘The trath is, Dr. Reed bas not had time to make him- 
self acquainted with what has been written on these subjects ; 
and therefore, with his hands full of the various publications which 
have been issued, he knows nothing about the controversy ; he 
has a salutary dread of “ metaphysics ;” and as for the “ rationale 
of Calvinism,” he regards that matter much as Goldsmith’s 
professor regarded Greek ; at the same time he knows perfectly, 
that the piety, the talent and the learning are not all on either 
side; and he does the best that he can in such acase. He 
avoids every thing like an analysis of the views held on both 
sides, and every thing like an attempt to show how far either 
party agrees with or differs from the received orthodoxy of the 
English congregationalists ; he talks about the love of speculation 
and the influence of religious excitement on religious opinion ; he 
speaks of the ominousness of “ discoveries” in connection with 
theological science ; and discriminating between a sound philoso- 
phy, and philosophy ‘ falsely so called,” he moralizes on the 
corruptions which the latter always introduces into theology 
wherever it is cherished. No English reader would be able to 
gather from the chapter on “ religious opinions,’ any notion of 
the extent or the subjects of the theological differences and dis- 
cussions in this country. Indeed it may be doubted whether, 
since the days of Andrew Fuller, English divines have taken in- 
terest enough in questions of theology, to warrant any man in 
taking much pains to show them the shape and course of the 
theological discussions on this side of the Atlantic. 

But what is the “ New Divinity?” The man who shall un- 
dertake to answer this question so as to satisfy all parties, will not 
blame Dr. Reed for having been unwilling to commit himself. 

Vor. VIL. 84 
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What is the New Divinity? We can tell what is the divinity of 
New-Haven, and of the Christian Spectator. From the Biblical 
Repertory we might gather what is the divinity of Princeton. 
Sometimes we think ourselves qualified to tell what is the divinity 
of Dr. Woods. We can tel] what the points are which Dr. Tyler 
has attempted to maintain in controversy with us and with the 
Dwight professor in Yale College ; and what Dr. Harvey has 
maintained in a similar controversy. Butas for the notion, that 
the Presbyterian church is divided into two great parties on points 
of theology, and that all on one side hold one series of proposi- 
tions, which is New Divinity, while all on the other side hold an- 
other and opposite series of propositions, which is Old Divinity ;— 
we know nothing about that, farther than that in our sober judg- 
ment, the ery of * New Divinity” j is not much more than a terrific 
noise raised on one side,—a_ cry of foenum habet in cornu,—just 
as the cry of * Antinomianism,” and ** Opposition to revivals,” is 
sometimes raised on the other side. 

Is it new divinity, to assert the doctrine of a general atonement ? 
Who will pretend, that all who believe that doctrine are on the 
side opposite to the synod of Philadelphia? Does not Dr. Ash- 
bel Green himself hold the doctrine of an atonement made for all 
men, and of an offer of salvation to all men, on the ground of 
Christ’s having died for the sins of the world? Is it new divinity, 
to hold, that there is no sin but that which is committed by a 
moral agent acting in his own person? On that point Emmons 
and Hopkins, and all their followers,—to say nothing of Edwards 
and Calvin,—agree with us and with Dr. Spring of New-York. 
Is it new divinity, either to hold or not to hold, that a new-born in- 
fant ** perpetrates” sin as an intelligent and voluntary agent, from 
the precise instant at which the vital air enters into his nostrils ? 
Respecting that sublime speculation, Dr. Spring is on one side, 
and the Princeton divines are on the other side; while we, 
—non nostrum tantas componere lites,—stand uncommitted, 
though we must confess, that it is difficult not to incline toward 
the opinion of our Princeton brethren. Is it new divinity, 
to hold, that sinful men as men ‘‘ can repent without the grace 
of God, but never do?” Here we agree not only with all 
New-England, save a few who, affecting to transcendentalize, 
affirin what, if they understand it, is understood by nobody else ; 
but with probably two thirds of the ministers of the presbyterian 
church, and with such mighty men of old as Baxter ; and is it to 
be credited, that ail who are alarmed, and all who are propagating 
alarm about “ new divinity,” understand themselves as denying, 
that men can repent in the sense in which they know that we af- 
firm that proposition? Is it new divinity, to affirm, that the 
motives of the gospel address themselves to man as man, and to 
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susceptibilities which are inseparable from his nature as a moral 
agent? Edwards held this in his day ; and thousands have held 
it, whose orthodoxy is as little disputed as that of Edwards. 
Is it new divinity, to distinguish between selfishness and the con- 
stitutional desire of happiness, and to insist that there is no sin in 
the latter? Then the old lies | and the new have changed 
names and places since the days of the Triangle and of Ely’s Con- 
trast. Is it new divinity, to preach, that it is by the truth that 
God regenerates those whom of bis own will he has chosen ? 
Then we must be found guilty of the same new divinity with 
James and Paul, and with most Calvinistic preachers of the gospel, 
from the days of the apostles to this hour. Is it, as one of Dr. 
Reed’s authorities would represent, new divinity, to teach, that 
“God has willed the existence of all sin, and yet every sin is 
contrary to his will?’ Show us the “ standards” that do not 
teach the self-same doctrine. Is it new divinity, todeny, that sin 
has in God’s estimation that degree of goodness and value which 
helongs inseparably to the necessary means of the greatest good ? 
On this point,—to mention no other authority, Dr. Green is with 
us; and who will think of charging him with novelties? Is it 
new divinity, to affirm, not the self-determining power of the 
will, but the intrinsic power of every moral agent to be really 
and truly the author of his own moral actions ? Who but the 
fatalists, and the Hopkinsians of the Mendon association, intel- 
ligently hold the contrary ?) When the atheist denies the being of a 
God of love, because of the natural and moral evil which are in the 
universe, Is it new divinity, to meet him by affirming, that a system 
such as this universe actually i is, may be the best system possible 
to Omnipotence, and by challenging him to show, that « any of the 
moral evil which obtains a place in the universe as it is, could have 
been excluded by any power of the Creator without the existence 
of a greater amount of such evil? Let it be shown who has met 
the atheist in this argument, and foiled him in any other way. 
But after all, must there not be such a thing as new divinity ? 
Can there be all this quarrel, and “ nothing wherefore ?” Differ- 
ences of opinion there are undoubtedly, and some of them im- 
portant ; but to admit this, is not to admit, that the opinions on 
one side are all new, and the opinions on the other side are all 
old. Indeed, party lines in the church,—alas ! that it should be 
necessary to speak of party lines in the church,--do not divide 
the parties exclusively according to their theological differences. 
It were easier to run a geographical line between the second pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia and its jealous and frowning sister presby- 
leries, than to draw lines of theological difference between all the 
inajority and all the minority in the last general assembly. The 
fact is, most of the ministers of the presbyterian and congrega- 
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tional churches in this country think,—many of them think for 
themselves, and the consequence is, they think differently. Yet 
these differences do not always hinder them from acting together, 
or from giving each other the right hand of fellowship. Dr. Spring, 
whose coming with his new divinity into the presbytery of New- 
York shook the whole church, has been nominated by Dr. Green 
as a candidate for the moderator’s chair in the general assembly ; 
Hopkinsians and the men of the Triangle become friends in the 
war against Dr. Beecher; and why should we despair of seeing 
even Mr. Barnes and Princeton in close conjunction? Mr. Barnes, 
at this hour, differs less from the professors who taught him 
theology, than the Rev. Gardiner Spring, fresh from New-England, 
and redolent of Emmonsism, differed from the ‘“‘old Calvinists” 
in 1812. Surely the frequency and facility with which those 
who were once on opposite sides, come together without a change 
or compromise of opinions, is proof enough, that these differences 
of opinion are, to say the least, not such as must necessarily di- 
vide the churches. 

Far be it from us to say, that no presbyterian or congregational 
minister has departed from the scheme of doctrine contained | 
the Westminster and Savoy confessions. We, however, are re- 
sponsible for no doctrines but our own. We are the representatives 
of no party, all of whose doctrines are our doctrines. If any man 
teaches, that “ we have no more to do with Adam’s sin than with 
the sin of any otber parent ;”—or, that “in regeneration the sin- 
ner’s wickedness is gradually reduced to nothing ;”—or, that “ the 
Spirit of God never operates directly on the heart of the sinner, 
but only on the truth or motive ;” or, that ‘it is impossible for 
God, by any direct influence on the mind, to control its perceptions 
and choice, without destroying its moral agency ;” or, that ‘* we 
have no evidence, that God could prevent any sin that exists, 
without interfering with the moral agency of man, and converting 
him into a mere machine ;”—all which, and much more of the 
same sort, Dr. Reed affirms to be received as doctrine by many ; 
—then let this be denounced as new divinity, by those who think 
the infection likely to spread. We have taught no such doctrines ; 
and if others have thus taught, Jet not their error be imputed to 
us, even if it should be found, that we and they think alike on the 
subject of voluntary associations. So on the other hand, if any 
man, under the pretense of orthodoxy, teaches, that God, and not 
the sinner himself, is the author of that carnal mind which is en- 
mity against God ;—if any man teaches, that moral evil is evil only to 
our limited apprehensions ;—if any man teaches, that God intro- 
duced sin into the otherwise sinless universe, only for the sake of 
showing how wisely he can counteract it, how mercifully he can 
redeem his chosen from its curse, and how aw fully he can punish 
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its turpitude ;—if any man teaches, that the invitations and appeals 
of the gospel have no fitness as means to the sinner’s conversion as 
an end ;—why should not these things be called new divinity ? 
and why should not those who teach such things give an account 
of the novelties which they are broaching ? 

Many other important topics are treated in the w: ay of general 
statement, and some of them with decided ability. The author 
makes out a very strong case in favor of the ‘ voluntary prin- 
ciple,” as.they call it in England, or the support of religious in- 
stitutions by the free action of ‘the people. Our cities, as he 
shows indisputably, are far better supplied with the means of reli- 
gious instruction, and show far more decidedly the ascendency of 
a strong religious influence, than the cities of Great Britain. He 
shows too, by statistics which cannot be questioned, that the volun- 
tary principle is doing for every region and district of our country, 
even the wildest and most unpromising, more than could be done 
in the same circumstances by the authority and power of legis- 
latures, commanding people to have ministers and to worship God. 
In regard to the frontier settlements, and the regions which are so 
often spoken of as moral desolations, he says very judiciously : 


‘The ministers here are in advance of the people ; they will still 
keep in advance of them; and it would be the desire of ambition, not 
of wisdom, that would place them so far in advance as to be out of 
reach, and out of sight. The little churches also in the scattered dis- 
tricts bear the same relation to the state of the people. They are fre- 
quently log cabins, and have no outward sign to designate their use ; 
but as the log eatin yields to better accommodations in domestic 
life, so surely does the church receive an improved and visible form. 
In fact, the West is not New-England. ‘here are fewer means ; 
they are of a lower character ; and the people who do not profess are 
less under the influence of wholesome restraint and decorum. How 
can it be otherwise? There is, undoubtedly, much to be done for it. 
But, meantime, you will know how to judge of the reports made on its 
waste places, by remembering that, if its present means are fewer than 
those of New-England, they are decidedly more than those of Scot- 
land.’ p. 104. 


Nearly fifty pages are devoted toa sketch of a system of means, 
in this country, for education, popular, liberal, and professional. 
Though there is here some occasional inaccuracy in the details, 
we cannot stop to find fault if we would, and we would not if we 
could. He has exhibited the number, the character, the pros- 
perity of our literary institutions,—our invaluable system for the 
universal education of the people, and our higher schools for fe- 
male education, surpassing, in thoroughness and discipline of 
mind, any thing of the same kind in England, —in such a manner 
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as cannot fail to make even tory Englishmen think better of 
America. 

This portion of the work alone, even if the travelers had 
brought no other report, would have been enough to make their 
mission a public benefit. 

Passing over what is said on slavery,—where the author, by 
copying the satements of the Anti- Slavery Society, has done less 
wisely than he would have done, had he simply ‘stated the result 
of his own very limited observation i in Kentucky and Virginia,— 
we conclude our remarks on the work before us, with the expres- 
sion of our hope, that the first deputation from the Congregational 
Union of England to the churches of America, will not be the last. 
We thank our English brethren for having sent us two such men, 
whose words of christian friendship, and of stirring exhortation, 
will lony live in our memory. We thank the delegates, that they 
have carried back a report full of that spirit of christian sympathy 
in which their mission had its origin. ‘They have done muchi, 
both by their presence among us, and by their kind testimony con- 
cerning us, to make the churches here, and in England, feel, that 
they are one, and that God calls them to great undertakings for 
their respective countries, and for the world. If the beginning 
thus hopefully made can be followed up in the same spirit, who 
shall tell how much may be done for the kingdom of God, both 
here and there? ‘The days that are passing over both our coun- 
tries are days of destiny. What is to become of England? There, 
all is agitated, changing, revolutionary ; aud who can foretell the 
issue? What is to become of our own proud republic? Shall 
the laws cease to protect or punish, and government, yielding all 
its functions to the mob, stand only as a melancholy monument of 
what our fathers were? Shall the liberty of association, the lib- 
erty of the press, the liberty of speech and thought, be suppressed 
by the worse than iron despotism of popular fury? Shall all those 
hopes for an oppressed and wretched world, that look to England 
and America, die in darkness? ‘“ Ye that know the Lord, keep not 
silence.” 








Art. X.—ZINZENDORFF, AND OTHER Poems. 
Zinzendorff, and other Poems. By Mrs. L. i. Sicourney. New-York: 1835. 


Mrs. Sigourney’s name is already emolled among the first of 
our female writers. With a slow but sure progress she has been 
gaining upon the hearts of her fellow-citizens, and has secured the 
meed of deserved praise, even from the not easily pleased critics 
of Britain. To those who know her, and the happy influence 
which she exerts in favor of religion and benevolence, not a word 
of commendation is needful. The present volume, like former 
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ones, is mostly composed of small pieces which have already ap- 
peared i in the papers of the day. They are of course various in 
their subjects, and unequal in their execution. Yet no one of them 
is below mediocrity ; all of them betoken an easy, graceful mind, 
and are marked by a smooth and polished diction. Her poetry 
belongs to the class of the placid and attractive, sprinkled with 
pensive thought and descriptive pathos, rather than to the start- 
ling, spirit-stirring kind. She has been called the American He- 

mans ; and yet these two writers are, In our view, quite dissimilar. 
Mrs. Sigourney, we think, in her poetry, does not possess to so 
great a degree, the element of passion and feeling, as Mrs. He- 
mans. We question whether she could have wrote the Siege of 
Valencia, Vespers of Palermo, or the Forest Sanctuary, and others 
of similar cast, which bave come from Mrs. Hemans’ pen. Yet, 
with less of feeling or passion, there is in her productions an equal 
if not a superior exhibition of poetic taste ; the arrangement of 
words, the striking epithets, at one glance placing the object before 
the eye, indicate poetic talent of a high description. ‘There may 
be sometines, perhaps, a Jittle too much of the artificial or studied 
character in her style. We perceive this fault more in her prose 
than in her poetry, and we attribute it to an unusual attention to 
correctness and eup! iony. If we mistake not, it is, to a certain de- 
gree, perceptible in all our most polished writers. First thoughts, 
as they come glowing from the heart, are often best; if we trim 
them dowa with rhetorical precision, the life and freshness which 
they sve upon the page are gone. Poetry like this before us, 

is incapable of at once arousing “the deep and hidden elements of 
the soul into a feverish excitement and unhealthy action; but in its 
dew-like, subduing character, it may reach to the inmost recesses 
of the spirit, allay its troubled risings, and beget a more abiding 
and happier influence. No one could read it and be worse for it ; 
few, we think, but would become better by its perusal. 

The crowning excellence of Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry, however, 
is its evangelical character. Here we consider her as taking rank 
far above Mrs. Hemans, and more gifted ones of the other sex. 
Mrs. Hemans seems indeed to favor religion, but there is nothing 
distinctive in her views. Mrs. Sigourney is not afraid openly to 
confess the Savior. “ Jesus crucified,” the “ Spirit of God,” and 
kindred phrases, may be found in her pages. It is too common a 
fault even with evangelical writers, by a kind of poetic license, to 
array their virtuous personages in an immaculaie purity, and a sort 
of sinless innocency, which we fear is no where to be found on this 
earth. They mean, indeed, to be understood as speaking com- 
paratively ; but their language, probably, to the unthinking reader, 
conveys a false impression. Mrs. Sigourney avoids this evil more 
than is usual ; and we attribute it to the fact, that she sets out with 
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the intention never to sink the christian in the poet. Her poetry 
is the poetry of home-life; the affections clustering around the 
manifold objects of the domestic circle, and exhibiting i in the va- 
ried scenes of man’s changeful trial, the necessity and beneficial in- 
fluence of virtuous feelings, and the piety of the gospel. Seldom 
does she look out on the wide and warring world, in its dark and 
troubled heavings. ‘Those themes which delicht the muse of 
Gray, and other lyric bards, seem to have no attractions for her 
gentler spirit. ‘This is as it should be. Woman is ever most at 
home in the peaceful circle, and among the less glaring topics. 
We have had lauding enough of military glory and the feats of 
reckless ambition. Already they live too lasting in the praises of 
gifted minds, without their being invested with new haloes of at- 
traction by the admiration of the softer sex. Still less does Mrs. 
Sigourney incline to the merely romantic fancies of genius. Her 
delight is in graver and more sober thoughts. She portrays life, 
but it is not the ideal life of many; it is life with its sweet and 
endearing charities, its sad and paintul trials, just as we see them 
daily exhibited. Love, as it reigns in the breast of the betrothed, 
the bosom friend, the mother, the son or daughter, and all its other 
relative shades, is depicted; but love, as it dazzles in the lines 
of by far the greater portion of writers, is nowhere to be met in 
her pages. ‘The dreamy raptures, and the fulsome adulation of 
those who seem to know nothing of, or care for, a permanent and ra- 
tional attachment, whose verse is full of“ angels,” and * bright 
eyes,” and the hues and drapery by which is expressed the idolatry 
of high- wrought, short-lived and bewildering passion, —they will here 
be sought in vain. But the deeper and holier fount of christian affee- 
tion, the sweet inspiration of confiding hearts blent in the strictest 
union, and sympathizing together in the mutations of Jife,—such 
love is here, wreathed with the choicest garlands of hope, or Jend- 
ing its alleviation to sooth the anguish of the desolate and sorrow- 
stricken heart. She seems aware, that some may think the volume 
is dimmed by the sombre shades of adverse incident, oftener than 
they could ‘wish ; for in her prefac e she says: ** Should it be 
objected, that too great a portion of them are elegiac, the re- 
quired apology would fain clothe itself in the language of the 
gifted Lord Bacon: ‘If we listen to David’s harp, we shall find 
as many hearse-like harmonies as carols; and the pen of inspira- 
tion has more labored to describe the afflictions of Job, than the 
felicities of Solomon.’?” This reminds us of another remark 
which we were about to make. Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry is the 
poetry of one who evinces a familiarity with the sacred volume ; 
and from its rich and holy pages she draws many of her finest 
thoughts, and the imagery in which she has clothed them. Little 
as they may acknowledge it, it is to this too much abused and de- 
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spised volume, that modern poets owe their truest and most sub- 
lime conceptions. We could easily show this in the case of 
Byron, Moore, Southey, and others. Pre-eminently is this ihe 
case with Burns and Scott, both in verse and prose. Indeed, we 
have little doubt, that had the bible continued up to this day a 
sealed book, the mighty genius of Shakspeare itself would have 
been unheard of. But as this is a topic which has heretofore occu- 
pied our pages, we shall not dwell upon it at present. 

We have already said enough to show, that we do not view 
Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry of the highest grade, considered as 
the exhibition of genius and mental power. But, utilitarians as we 
profess ourselves, we do not hesitate to call it good poetry, tending 
to promote the highest welfare of man ; and her’s will be the satis- 
faction, toa degree that many a more eminent writer can never pos- 
sess, of having written no line which at death she might wish to blot. 
Thus privileged, she may well be content to leave to others the 
more sparkling treasures of the imagination, while she gathers up 
and garners for hearts that prize them, the choicer and more du- 
rable riches. 

The principal poem, from which the volume borrows its title, 
is ofno great length, and of course affords but a small opportunity 
for a wide range of characters and incidents. Its object is to de- 
scribe the early labors of Zinzendorff, the Moravian leader, among 
the Indians in the interior of Pennsylvania. It opens with this 
line : 

‘ T’ was summer in Wyoming.’ 


‘Then follows a picture of the “ fair vale,” the Susquehannah, 
with its varying streams, the towering hills, and the numerous 
beauties of the Jandscape. Leaving these, we are brought at once 
into the * wilder scene,” the abode of the “ rude native tribes.” 
In a few sentences she places before us the characteristics of these 
now exiled sons of the forest. Zinzendorff, “the white-browed 
stranger,”’ is, at it were, dropped among them. ‘They can scarce 
credit his purpose announced: 


‘ That from a happy home, o'er ocean’s wave, 
He thus should come, to teach a race unknown, 
Of joys beyond the tomb.’ 


All, however, are not so incredulous. Kindness wins its way to 
the heart, and none are more keen to detect the hypocrite, than 
the eagle-eyed but seemingly careless Indian: 


‘ Yet some there were 
Who listen’d spell-bound to his charmed words ; 
The sick man drew them as the breath of heaven 
Into his fever’d bosom, while the hymn 
That swell’d melodious o’er the open grave, 


Vor. VII. 85 
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Sooth’d the sad mourner ’mid his heathen woe. 
Young children gather’d at his beaming smile, 
And learn‘d the name of Jesus,—pressing close 
To touch his garments, or to feel his hand 
Resting upon their heads. Such power hath love 
O’er sweet simplicity, ere sin hath taught 
Suspicion’s lesson.’ pp. 16, 17. 

We notice here, what appears to us a defect in this part of the 
poem. The intervening time is not marked with sufficient distinct- 
ness. It was summer at Zinzendorff’s arrival ; yet how soon suc- 
cess attended him, through what period of effort he had to pass, is 
not clearly described. 

The next incident mentioned, is the death of the “ grim sa- 
chem.” He is stretched upon his couch of skins, and over bim 
bends his lonely daughter, waiting on his dying pillow “ with the 
care of native tenderness :” 

‘ Cold dews of suffering stood 
Upon the rigid temples, and the breath 
Was like that sob, with which the swimmer breasts 
The surge that whelms him.’ 


The man of God draws near, and questions the dying chief of 
his prospects in that hour. No response, at first, is given, but an 
impatient gesture, that waves him to depart, by “ the hand that seem- 
ed a skeleton’s.” Unsatisfied, the christian still presses his in- 
quiry, urges repentance, and directs the departing spirit to Christ 
as its hope. ‘ Go thy way,—I can deal with death alone,” and a 
charge to bring no soul of his nurturing to the red man’s home, is 
the indignant reply of the expiring savage. A pause of awful 
stillness succeeds. The chill of death is fast creeping over him. 
In a burst of agony, the afflicted daughter begs the christian’s 
prayer, in behalf of her sire, before it shall be too late. Roused 
from his lethargy at this, the dying man opens his eyes in wrath, 
and begins a horrible imprecation ; ‘‘ but the curse froze on_ his 
lip,” and he falls to rise no more. Then follows a description of 
the wailing, and subsequently the funeral rites, attended with deep 
and expressive silence, “that highest homage at the throne of 
grief.” On the day succeeding, the devoted Zinzendorff stands 
forth, “ beneath a broad-branching elm,” to declare his message. 

‘ What seed was sown that hour, 
Eiernity can tell’ 

Some of the touches delineating the preacher, the hearers, and 
the simple but glorious truth commended to their consciences, are 
beautiful and striking. One of the latter character is the following : 

‘ Almost as ifa nation had bec »me 


Bronz’d into statues.’ 


‘One ink-drop on a solitary thought, 
Hath stirr’d the mind of millions,’ 


though not equally clear, is highly graphic. 
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But soon we are introduced to another personage,—an 
aged hermit, whose only abode is “a lonely cave, rock-ribb’d and 
damp, ’—a man of dark and fearful character, one whose counsel 
as a prophet is sought by his brethren, when planning or ready to 
execute some deed of guilt. 

Having learned the white man’s success, this hater of mankind, 
supposed to possess power over demons, and of unknown years, 
in a spirit of deadly hostility vows revenge. Long he broods over 
his wrathful purpose, in his frenzied dreams seeming to act the 
murderer. ‘“ At length, strong hate wrought out its likeness in 
the savage breast of three grim warriors.” By the direction of 
the master-spirit, they are sent forth on the direful errand. Zin- 
zendorff is the doomed victim of assassination. With exulting 
heart, the sorcerer, at the dead hour of midnight, hears the sound 
of their returning footsteps. Their report, however, brings him 
no gladness. Zinzendorff still lives, spared by his delegated 
murderers. Their story is briefly this: He was alone in his 
tent, and on his bowed knee poured out his supplications for 
the Indians. “ But still,” say they, “we firmly grasp’d the 
murderous knife, for so we promis’d thee.” While they con- 
tinue watching, he proceeds to the work of translating the sacred 
scriptures : 


‘On the white page 
He seem’d to press his soul, and pour it out, 
As the bruis’d plant doth give its essence forth 
From every leaf and fibre.’ 


Perceiving a rattle-snake approaching the missionary thus occu- 
pied, the wily foe concludes, that by this messenger the Great 
Spirit means to punish the intruding white man, and wait the re- 
sult. But instead of the reptile fixing upon him its fangs, “as if 
subdued by the meek magic of his beaming smile,” it withdraws. 
The conclusion of the superstitious savages is, that against the 
heaven-protected man they cannot raise their hands : 


‘The might departing from our warrior-hearts, 
That never blench’d in battle, or turn’d back 
From mortal man, bear witness, he is a god.’ 


As might be supposed, the vindictive prophet is wholly dissatis- 
fied with this result ; he drives them forth, and we hear no more of 
him. Part of the story is fiction, and part. as it seems from a 
note, rests upon tradition or history. Such incidents are not im- 
probable. ‘The records of missionary life furnish more than one 
case of a christian missionary, in whose favor the deep-laid plot 
of the savage foe has been most providentially thwarted, and the 
event itself has become a means of promoting his success. Cruel as 
are the men of blood, who go forth to execute their dark purpose 
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of revenge or envy ; crafty as may be the manner, or opportune 
the time of its execution, yet conscience will not sleep; and the 
boldest has often quailed in the presence of the unarmed and 
sleeping victim. The heart had not nerve enough,—the hand 
dropped powerless ; and seized by a strange and unwonted dread, 
abashed, he has cowered and fled, leaving the object of his hatred 
unharmed. But to return to the poem. As “time sped his 
wing,” Zinzendorff’s labors are crowned with success, a colony is 
founded among the sheltered valleys,—the place now known by the 
name of Bethlehem, and celebrated for its Moravian schools. 


‘ But now the hour 
That took the shepherd from his simple flock, 
Drew swiftly on.’ 


The recollections of home, of the amiable woman whom the 
missionary had left behind him, still dwelt within his heart, and 
prompted his return. His mission being accomplished,—a church 
planted in the wilderness, and converts brought within its folds, he 
bids them farewell, and embarks for “ his own baronial shades.” 
The Indians crowd together to witness the departure of their true 
friend, and watch the fast-receding vessel which bears him forever 
from their eyes. Here properly closes the action of the poem. 
The remaining lines are an eulogy upon the self-denying efforts 
and success of the sect to which Zinzendorff belonged, and of 
which he may be considered the founder. 

From the description which we have given of the poem, it will 
be seen, that there is little opportunity afforded for a wide range of 
character or development of incident. Still, we think more might 
have been done in this way. Mrs. Sigourney’s purpose, however, 
seems not to have been to write a lengthened poem, but to fur- 
nish a few pages designed as a tribute to the meek devotion and 
self-denying benevolence of the Moravians. Of course she has 
kept herself within narrow bounds. Perhaps, too, she might re- 
collect that Montgomery had already celebrated the triumphs of 
the cross, achieved through their instrumentality, amid the snows 
of Greenland, and under the burning zone. She honors, and just- 
ly, the humble and unobtrusive virtues of that church, whose 
motto is “love,” and rebukes, in a strain of proper indignation, 
the internal warfare of the great christian sects in our land. We 
quote the concluding lines, as an exhibition of that spirit which 
she longs to see cherished : 


‘ All Christendom 
Is one eternal burnishing of shields, 
And girding on of armor. So the heat 
Of border warfare checks Salvation's way. 
The free complexion of another's thought 
Doth militate against him, and those shades 
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Of varying opinion and belief, 
Which sweetly blended with the skill of leve, 
Would make the picture beautiful, are blam’d 
As features of deformity. 
We toil 

To controvert,—to argue,—to defend, 
Camping amidst imaginary foes, 
And vision’d heresies. Even brethren deem 
A name of doctrine, or a furm of words, 
A dense partition-wall,—tho’ Christ hath said, 
“ See that ye love each other.” 

So, come forth, 
Ye, who have safest kept that Savior’s law, 
Green as a living germ within your souls, 
Followers of Zinzendorff, stand meekly forth, 
And with the gentle panoply of love, 
Persuade the sister churches to recall 
‘Their wasted energies, and concentrate 
In one bright focal point, their quenchless zeal, 
Till from each region of the darken'd globe, 
The everlasting gospel’s glorious wing 
Shall wake the nations to Jehovah’s praise.’ p. 32. 


Most of the smaller pieces in this volume have already been 
published in the various religious papers of the day. Embracing 
so many and yet so very dissimilar subjects it could hardly be ex- 
pected, that they should possess equal merit. The judgment of 
readers will be different respecting them, according to the difference 
of their tastes. ‘The lines on Niagara, and Napoleon’s Epitaph, 


have been generally admired as among the best in the present 
collection. We might easily mention others. ‘The allegorical 
piece called “The Friends of Man,” “ The Funeral at Sea,” 
“The Departure of Hannah More from Barley Wood, at the age 
of eighty-three,” ‘* Nature’s Beauty,” ‘“ Child left in a Storm,” 
all have struck us as containing many fine thoughts, and beauti- 
fully expressed. Of the lighter pieces the following, which we 


=? 


find placed in succession, are favorable specimens of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s easy and graceful verse. 


‘THE FIRST MORNING OF SPRING. 


Break from your chains, ye lingering streams, 
Rise, blossoms from your wintry dreams, 
Drear fields, your robes of verdure take, 
Birds, from your trance of silence wake, 
Glad trees resume your leafy crown, 
Shrubs, o’er the mirror-brooks bend down, 
Bland zephyrs, wheresoe’er ye stray, 

The Spring doth call you,—come away. 
—Thou too, my soul, with quicken’d force 
Pursue thy brief, thy measur'd course, 
With grateful zeal each power employ, 
Catch vigor from Creation’s joy, 

And deeply on thy shortening span, 
Stamp love to God, and love to man. 

—But Spring with tardy step appears, 
Chill is her eye, and dim with tears, 
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Stull are the founts in fetters bound, 
the tlowei gerins shriuk within the ground 
Where are the warblers of the sky 7 
bask iho angry Dblasis re ply, 
It is nol thus ia heavenly bowers 
Nor ice-bouud till, nos drooping how ers, 
Nor silen harp, uor folded wig, 
lnvade that everlasting Spring, 
‘Towaid which we look with wishful lear, 


W hile pilgriiuis in this wintry sphere 


THE SOAP BUBBLE 


Sright (ilohe Upon the sun-beam lost, 

Pure, spark! ng then forevei iOst, 

No crested wave that glittering breaks, 

Nor pearl that Wealth adiniring lakes, 

Nor diamond trom Goleouda = coast, 

Can half thy chat illiance boast 
f +} . , icf 7 
blast lrvu @ V ce. i Us v 

An emblem of our inl 

Our reckless youth, our manhood’s strife, 

And all the pa ited gauds of lil 

o -Hope spre ads ber \ ny if plumage fair, 

Rebuilds her castle bas d vn air, 

lis turrets crown d with fros. work bright, 

Its portals filled with rosy lig't, 

\ breath of Summer stirs the ree, 

Where is that gorgeous dome with thee 

Behold ! array d 

r 2 . or ,< > . 

Young Beauty charms the gazers sight, 

Fast in ber steps the graces tread, 

The roseate chaplet decks her head, 

But the brief garland fades away, 

The bubble bursts.—and she ts clay. 


“ 


m rebes of Iight, 


—Dilate once more thy proudest size, 
And deck thee in the rainbow's dies, 
Thv boldest fight aspiring dare, ; 
Then vanish to t ¥ native air; 

Love dazzles thus with borrow'd rays, 
And thus the trusting he art betrays. 
—Asgain wells, that crystal round, 


“nar yes, expands, and seeks the ground, 
Save, save that frail and tinted shell ! 

Where fled its fragments *? who can tell ? 
Thus. when the sou! from dust is free 
T 


jus shall it gaze, oh Earth! on thee.’ pp. 169—17] 


Much of the imagery in these smaller pieces, though drawn 
from objects common to poetry in general, and not unfrequently to 


be met with on the lyric page, yet in the hands of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney seem to have acquired an originality, and come upon us with 


1 freshness and power, that is very pleasing. We give one speci- 
men more, which seems to us peculiarly smooth and beautiful, anc 
marked by a simple pathos that every heart must feel. It is en- 
titled ‘ On the death of a Lady at Havana, &c.”’ 
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But there, where Winters tempest gioon 
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Wiiere Nature's flowers profusely bicom 
Went deuwn that flower of sou! 
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Are seen ter kindred grave 
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Affection tear embaim 
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Still are the founts in fetters bound, 

The flower-germs shrink within the ground. 
Where are the warblers of the sky ? 

1 ask,—and angry blasts reply, 

—It is not thus in heavenly bowers, 

Nor ice-bound rill, nor drooping flowers, 
Nor silent harp, nor folded wing, 

Invade that everlasting Spring, 

Toward which we look with wishful tear 
While pilgrims in this wintry sphere. 


THE SOAP BUBBLE. 


Bright Globe! upon the sun-beam tost, 
Pure, sparkling, then forever lost, 

No crested wave that glittering breaks, 
Nor pearl that Wealth admiring takes, 

Nor diamond from Golconda’s coaat, 

Can half thy changeful brilliance boast. 
—Hast thou a voice, to bid us see 

An emblem of our infancy, 

Our reckless youth, our manhood’s strife, 
And all the painted gauds of life ? 

—Hope spreads her wing of plumage fair, 
Rebuilds her castle bas‘d on air, 

Its turrets crown'd with fros.. work bright, 
Its portals filled with rosy lig't, 

A breath of Summer stirs the ‘ree, 

Where is that gorgeous dome ?— with thee. 
Behold ! array'd in robes of light, 
Young Beauty charms the gazer's sight, 
Fast in her steps the graces tread, 

The roseate chaplet decks her head, 

But the brief garland fades away, 

The bubble bursts,—and she is clay. 
—Dilate once more thy proudest size, 
And deck thee in the rainbow’s dies, 

Thy boldest flight aspiring dare, 

‘Then vanish to thy native air ; 

Love dazzles thus with borrew’d rays, 
And thus the trusting heart betrays, 
—Again it swells, that crystal round, 
Soars, shines, expands, and seeks the ground, 
Save, save that frail and tinted shell ! 
Where fled its fragments ? who can tell ? 
Thus, when the soul from dust is free. 


Thus shall it gaze, oh Earth! on thee.’ pp. 169—171. 


Much of the imagery in these smaller pieces, though drawn 
from objects common to poetry in general, and not unfrequently to 
be met with on the lyric page, yet in the hands of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney seem to have acquired an originality, and come upon us with 
a freshness and power, that is very pleasing. We give one speci- 
men more, which seems to us peculiarly smooth and beautiful, and 
marked by a simple pathos that every heart must feel. It is en- 
titled «* On the death of a Lady at Havana, &c.” 
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‘ON THE DEATH OF A LADY AT HAVANA, WHITHER SHE WENT 
FOR HER HEALTH. 


Ye say that with a smile she past 
Forth from her hallow’d bower, 

That her dark eye strange brilliance cast, 
To gild the parting hour ; 

That on her cheek with radiance rare 
A kindling flush did burn, 

Ye view'd it as the promise fair 


Of health and glad return. 


In many a fond and friendly breast 
Did parting sorrows stir, 

And many a lip with trembling blest 
That lovely voyager ; 

Light sped the whiie sail o’er the wave, 
And gathering to her side, 

True hearts that strove to shield and save, 
Her every wish supplied. 


And still upon that tossing sea, 
Her idol boy was near, 

And tunefully his caroll'd glee 
Fell on a mother’s ear; 

And well his glance his joy exprest 
To watch the sea-bird’s flight, 

Or trace amid the billow’s crest 
The phosphorescent light. 


They sought that Isle, by beam and breeze, 
In changeless beauty drest, 

Where the “ world-seeking Genoese” 
Doth find a peaceful rest; 

But there, where Winter’s tempest gloom 
Hath never dared to roll, 

Where Nature’s flowers profusely bloom, 
Went down that flower of soul. 


And far within her native west 
Where glorious foliage waves, 
And where in recent verdure drest, 
Are seen her kindred graves, 
The memory of her cradl.-steep, 

Her childhood’s glowing charms, 
Her ripen’d virtues, rich and deep, 
Affection’s tear embalms. 


Yet let not mourning Love despair, 
Within these smitten shades, 

The cypress wreath hath blossoms fair 
Of hope that never fades ; 

"Twas her’s to bless the haunts of pain, 
To love the guod and wise, 

And lightly chasten’d, rise to gain 
The biiss that never dies.’ pp. 138, 139. 


Many of these shorter pieces are in blank verse. Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s blank verse has an easy and polished flow. It is most 
wanting in force and energy ; yet it is by no means destitute of 
these qualities. It would be unfair perhaps to judge of her capa- 
bilities by what she has written; since her poetry for the greatest 
part seems to have been thrown off without effort, and is evidently 
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not the best specimen which by more careful attention and en- 
deavor she might produce Yet there is enough in this and for- 
mer volumes to assure us, that, were she so inclined, she might do 
still better. If she were writing for fame merely, she probably 
would publish more sparingly. ° For present utility, a few lines, 
thrown off at the moment, as suggested by some passing occur- 
rence, and by means of numerous papers transmitted to thousands 
of hearts in every walk of life, is unquestionably the most eligible 
course. We have been struck, in looking over this collection of 
pieces, at the thought, how many have shared in hery smpathies. 
The numerous tokens of her friendship and kindness are strewed 
over these pages ; and they speak volumes in her praise. No doubt 
many a circle of mourners have felt their bosoms lightened of the 
burden of their sorrows, as they have received or read lines over 
which the eye of the stranger passes with comparatively less in- 
terest. Such is the power of that spirit that feels for another’s 
woes, to wind around the saddened and sinking heart a magic 
chain, which may bind it to itself in grateful regard for the support 
it has yielded in the rugged paths of adversity. The widowed 
husband, the bereaved ‘mother, the hapless orphan, and the 
weeping friend, all have drank from the sweet cup, and blest the 
hand that did so gently minister its consolations to their wounded 
bosoms. There are not a few who realize this indebtedness to 
Mrs. Sigourney ; and could she know of every blessing which the 
calm she has breathed into the perturbed spirit has brought that 
spirit, and how often the smile of returning serenity has gilded the 
tear, she would count, as she doubtless now does, fame, and the 
plaudits of mere admiration, too dearly purchased at the expense 
of foregoing so exalted and pure an enjoyment. Feelings like 
these dispose us to overlook the inequalities of the present volume ; 
and while—commending her example to others,—we would ex- 
press the hope, that she will go on always to minister thus to the 
comfort of the distressed, and to urge forward every good enter- 
prise, by her soft and persuasive eloquence,— she will permit us 
to apply to herself her own lines. 

‘Lady! thy gifts were to the famish’d soul, 

For whose eternal weal the Savior died; 

And when the wave of boundless bliss shall roll 

O’er the meek bosoms of the purified, 


When from earth’s dust the spirit’s wing is free, 
He will remember thee.’ 


ERRATA 
On p. 451, two lines from the bottom, insert ‘less’ before “ difficult. " 
On p. 484, line 25, the comma after “run” should be after “ riot.’ 
On p. 436, line 8 from bottom, for “‘ working” read “ marking.” 
On p. 533, line 15, for «‘ difference” read “ diffusion” and for ‘ colonization’ 
read “ civilization.” 








